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THE HALEIOPR RECORDS 


The Hall of Records of Maryland was built as a part of the tercentenary 
celebration of the landing of the Ark and the Dove. It is located in Annapolis 
on the corner of College Avenue and St. John’s Street. It is controlled and 
supervised by the Hall of Records Commission, which was created by Chapter 
18, Acts of 1935, and which is composed ex-officio of the Governor, the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, the Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, the Presi- 
dents of St. John’s College, the Maryland Historical Society, the Board of the 
Peabody Institute, and The Johns Hopkins University. The present members 
of the Hall of Records Commission are Governor Theodore Roosevelt Mc- 
Keldin, the Honorable J. Millard Tawes, Judge Frederick W. Brune, Dr. Richard 
D. Weigle, Senator George L. Radcliffe, Mr. William L. Marbury, and Dr. 
Lowell J. Reed. 

Every State, county, city, town, or other public official in Maryland is 
permitted to deposit in the Hall of Records any original papers, official books, 
records, documents, files, newspapers, printed books, or portraits not in use. 
He is required to deposit all records in his custody created before the date of 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution by Maryland, April 28, 1788. In 
addition, the Hall of Records has microfilm copies of much material after 
1788, including land records of all counties to 1850 and wills to 1950. Many 
State agencies have also deposited non-current material of historical interest. 
Other records of little or no historical or administrative value are disposed 
of by the Hall of Records under authority granted it by the Records Manage- 
ment Act of 1953. The Archivist is editor of the State yearbook, the Maryland 
Manual, 

The Hall of Records will furnish, for a small fee, photostat or micro- 
film copies of any documents in its custody. All the materials at the Hall of 
Records are available for use by the public in the Search Room, subject to 
such regulations for their safekeeping as have been adopted by the Hall of 
Records Commission. Inquiries received by mail are always answered, and 
if the information desired is found in our extensive indexes it will be supplied 
free of charge. However, no family lines will be traced, nor will any record 
be evaluated for genealogical purposes. 
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PREFACE 


The eight publications of the Hall of Records Commission which have 
preceded this volume are all palpably archival—a Catalogue, a List, an Index 
and five Calendars. This ninth publication, a documentary account of the life 
of public buildings, does not fall securely within this category. It is something 
of a new departure but one which perhaps will prove as useful as the others. 
In the past, works of this kind have been left to architects and historians, and 
they have studied single buildings, for the most part private, but in certain 
cases, public as well. For example, a thorough documentary study is presently 
being made of Tryon Palace in anticipation of its restoration, and at Williams- 
burg a dedicated group of historians in all fields has prepared the scene for 
the restoration of an entire eighteenth century town. This work is different 
in that it proposes to account for all the buildings that the State of Maryland 
has erected in its capital from the time the seat of government was removed 
to Annapolis in 1695 to the present day, a span of two hundred and fifty years. 


Of what use is such a book? The simple catalogue would be of some 
value because it would witness the quantity of building during various periods. 
It would also make it possible to distinguish one building from the other, some- 
thing which none of the numerous guides to Annapolis has until now been 
able to accomplish. It would separate the quick from the dead, deny that a 
building now standing is another one which was torn down two hundred years 
ago. Vital statistics of a building, while not as crucial as those having to do 
with human beings are yet important in their own way. The exact date of a 
building may make it plain that a certain architect who died ten years before 
had nothing to do with its plans, or it may prove, on the other hand, that a 
certain woodcarver had everything to do with the interior decorations. It 
may even indicate that a building in the public service could never have been 
the seat of a certain court if that court were created only a few days or weeks 
after the building had been razed. Finally, if it ever comes to restoration, the 
date may tell us something of the style of the original, when time and altera- 
tions have obscured that information from us. 


The details of building which we have found and which we have illustrated 
in one way or another might make our thinking—and our talking—more precise. 
In our guidebooks and our histories we might stop referring to the “colonial” 
architecture of Annapolis. It is quite as false to think of our third State House 
and some of our beautiful private dwellings, all dating from the last half of 
the eighteenth century, as being sole representative of “colonial” as it is to 
imagine that the great cathedrals of Western Europe were typical of the whole 
Middle Ages. It is healthy to realize in both cases that the beginnings were 
humble. 

Need for a book of this kind was demonstrated several years ago when 
Governor William Preston Lane, Jr., asked the writer to cooperate in the re- 
storation of the Old Treasury Building on State Circle. It was the first effort 
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of the State in this field, and there was neither the body of material nor the 
persons skilled in gathering it available. Since this building happened to be 
one which was confused with another, it became necessary to study them both 
at once. Frequent inquiries about still other buildings encouraged an expansion 
of the plan to include all the “colonial buildings.” Finally, the need of the 
State government to know for its own purposes certain facts about buildings 
of more recent date demanded that they too be included. (The writer was 
tempted to include them in any case because, surprisingly enough, less was 
known about the later than the earlier ones, and there was less documentary 
evidence because as time went on the building supervisory function of early 
legislatures was delegated to other branches of government whose records, be- 
ing not of the heart of things, were not so carefully preserved. ) 

The method of the book is simplicity itself. In each case the building 
was sought in the contemporary records, most of which are to be found in the 
Hall of Records. Secondary sources were used only where documentary evi- 
dence was failing. For the later buildings the newspapers proved a fruitful 
source. This was especially true because the Maryland Gazette, which began 
publication during the first third of the eighteenth century, has with brief in- 
terruptions continued to publish until the present day. Finally, there were many 
individuals who had themselves built in Annapolis or had seen others building, 
or who remembered what they had heard about building from their elders. 
These eyewitnesses, or eyewitnesses once-removed, were all willing and able 
to help fill in where other evidence was lacking. But in spite of all, some 
mysteries still remain. When was King William School torn down and under 
what circumstances? What was the fate of the beautiful Conference Chamber? 
Just exactly what was done to the roof of the State House in 1785 by Joseph 
Clark? And there are, unfortunately, others. 

It was difficult to determine the order in which these many buildings should 
be presented. For example, while there are obvious advantages in following 
the State’s provision for its various functions from the beginning to the present 
—say the housing of its chief executive—it seemed more valuable to adopt a 
chronological order. In no other way would it be possible to give a clear pic- 


ture of the building activity of various periods; to become acquainted with the 


“undertakers,” the master craftsmen and the journeymen; to evaluate the 
importance of building by comparing specifications and costs. 

Some exceptions had to be made, however. In the cases of the several 
prisons and markets, it might have confused rather than clarified the picture had 
they not been grouped together. In the case of St. Anne’s Church, only the first 
of these edifices was financed entirely by the State; it was only for the sake 
of the tourist and the curious local resident that some account was given of 
the second and third churches. The Appendix offers a list of buildings in strict 
chronological order. 

While it has not been the purpose of this work to study the political and 
social implications of the State’s building activities in Annapolis, some con- 
clusions drawn from chronology alone are inescapable and ought to be stated, 
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however briefly. Every evidence points to the fact that before the removal of 
the Provincial Capital to Annapolis that town was no more than a paltry col- 
lection of wooden houses. The transfer of the capital, and of the seat of 
county government, gave the initial impetus to permanent building—almost 
without exception—of brick. 


The first needs were met during the last half decade of the seventeenth 
and the first four years of the eighteenth century: a house for the assemblies 
and the courts, a church, a school, a prison. Thereafter, there was no ex- 
pansion, but only replacement until 1718, when the Armory and Conference 
Chamber was completed. This building was only a tardy remedy for two 
initial oversights: no place was available in the State House for the storage 
of certain kinds of arms and space was not available for meetings of the Coun- 
cil when the Assembly was in session. 


It was not until a third of the new century had passed that building re- 
flected an expansion of governmental functions or a new interest in the ameni- 
ties of government service. This period saw the construction of an archival 
building, an office dedicated to the management of a paper currency, and an 
executive mansion. 


After this short period of increased activity there was another pause of 
thirty years until the very eve of the Revolution, when a period of prosperity 
and confidence—reflected in the private building as well—found the Province 
embarked on two major projects: the new State House and the new church, 
both of which were completed after the Revolution and along with Bladen’s 
Folly. 


The post-revolutionary years were disheartening ones for Annapolis. The 
Loyalists were gone, many of the wealthier families had moved to Baltimore 
and westward. Baltimore had now established itself as the single great port 
of the State. The establishment first of an army post and then of the United 
States Naval Academy helped to some degree, but not enough to stimulate con- 
fidence in the town. As a result, no building worthy of mention was under- 
taken by the State for a whole half-century. There was desultory building, 
beginning with 1858 to the end of the century: an office building, two annexes 
to the State House and a “commodious” and “costly” Executive Mansion to 
replace one taken by the expanding Naval Academy. 


The turn of the century found Annapolis accepting its modern role as a 
town devoted, not to industry and commerce, but to government and education. 
The Naval Academy rebuilt its whole plant; St. John’s College also was con- 
fident enough to add to its buildings and the State Government contributed the 
Court of Appeals Building and an annex to the State House which was larger 
than the original building. 


Finally, in the great American building period of the thirties, which was 
stimulated by wide unemployment and in many cases by federal aid, Annapolis 
added three beautiful buildings, the State Office Building, the Hall of Records 
and the new Armory. 
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THESRIRSDANNAPOLIS *STATE* HOUSE 


Building of the first State- or Court- House in Annapolis was, of course, 
a necessary consequence of the removal of the capital from St. Mary’s City. 
The two subjects were so closely related in the minds of the General Assembly 
that both of them were provided for in the same act, entitled, “An Act for 
Settling Assemblyes & Provinciall Courts and Erecting a Court house att 
Annarrundell Towne in Annarrundell County.’ 


The preamble to the act, which argues the need for transferring the seat 
of government is interesting, both for what it says and for what it omits. It 
notes the remoteness of St. Mary’s City and the hardships of travel which had 
to be endured by persons having business with the courts or the General 
Assembly. It does not go into the other reason for moving, namely the bitter 
conflict between the Catholicism of St. Mary’s City and the Puritanism of 
Annapolis, or as it was then called, “Annarrundell Towne.” The body of the 
act follows: 


“Tt is therefore humbly prayed That it may be Enacted, And be 
it Enacted by the King & Queens most Excellent Matyes by and with 
the Advice & Consent of this present Generall Assembly and the au- 
thority of the same that from and after the End of the next Provinciall 
Court to be held at the City of St. Maryes the sixth day of November 
next ensuing, That parte and place known by the name of Anne 
Arrundell Towne lying & Being in Anne-Arrundell County upon the 
River Seaverne be the Chief place and Seat of Justice within the 
Province for holding of Assemblyes and Provinciall Courts, and that 
all writts Pleas and other process issuing out or returnable to the 
Provinciall Court as aforesaid or to the Court of Chancery shall from 
& after the End of the next Provinciall Court to be held at the City 
of St. Maryes as aforesaid be made returnable to Anne-Arrundell 
Towne aforesaid and beare Test from the place aforesaid. And it is 
hereby Enacted by the Authority aforesaid by and with the Advice & 
Consent aforesaid that the Commiss's nominated and appointed for 
the Surveying and laying out of Towns by an Act made this present 
Generall Assembly for the appointing of Towns doe survey and lay 
out in the most comodious and convenient parte and place of the said 
Towne six Acres of Land intire for the Erecting a Court House and 
other buildings as shall be thought necessary and convenient for the 
better accomodating and entertaining of those persons as shall have 
occasion to have recourse to the Assemblyes and Provinciall Courts 
aforesaid on or before the Twenty fifth day of December next on 
penalty and Forfeiture of Two Thousand pounds of Tobacco each 
Comiss‘ as aforesaid, which Court house shall be Forty six foot in 
length, from Inside to Inside, and Twenty two foot wide from Inside 
to Inside, Brickworke two story high, the lower story to be Eleaven 
foot in Pitch, and the upper story to be Eight foot in Pitch and plast- 





1 Archives of Maryland, XXXVIII, p. 23, Ch. 29, Acts of 1694. 
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ered on the Inside with a Porch & Porch Chamber fourteen foot long 
& twelve foot wide of the same worke, the Roofe to be girt and hipt, 
to be covered with Pine or Cypress Planke and Shingled with Cypress 
Shingles, with convenient appartments in the upper Story for one 
Office, and three small Roomes for Juryes, the Porch Chamber to be 
fitted for one other Office, at one End of the said house a Place of 
Judicature, in such forme as at the Stadt house now at St. Maryes is, 
at the other End a Chimney with a Fire place therein both belowe and 
above, and a Staire Case by the Syde of the said Chimney, the Staires, 
windowes & doors uniforme or as convenient as may be, the lower 
floor to be laid with brick, and the upper Floors with Plancke: And 
to the End there may be no lett or Impediment in the carrying of soe 
necessary a Worke either for Want of Workemen Labourers Pro- 
visions or other necessaryes. Be it Enacted by the Authority aforesaid 
by and with the advice and consent aforesaid that Colonell Charles 
Hutchins, Major Edward Dorsey and Major Henry Ridgely be and 
are hereby appointed Commiss's Trustees and Overseers to treate 
bargaine and agree with workmen for the building thereof in such 
method and manner as they shall thinke most easy and advantageous 
to the Inhabitants of this Province in respect of the Publick Charge 
and the same works to see carryed on and well performed, and for 
the carrying on whereof the said Commiss‘s shall have deposited into 
their hands by or before the first day of Aprill next by the Treasurers 
of this Province nominated and appointed for receiving the Impost of 
four pence p Gallon upon all Liquors imported the Sume of Fifty 
pounds sterling and Fifty pounds sterling more to be paid to the said 
Comiss's Trustees or Overseers on the first day of October which shall 
be in the yeare of our Lord One Thousand Six hundred Ninety and 
Five as also the Sume of Fifty thousand Pounds of Tobacco to be 
levyed on the Publick in the yeare aforesaid by the Assembly (if 
any) or by the Governr and Councill or by such other persons as this 
present Generall Assembly shall thinke fitt to levy and assess the same, 
And if it shall happen that the said severall Sumes of money and 
Tobaccoe shall not be sufficient to defray the Charge of the said 
Worke, the Remainder shall be paid at the finishing thereof, for which 
all persons Interessed or concerned therein shall have the Publick 
faith.’ 


If the building as projected by the General Assembly was actually con- 


structed according to these specifications, then this act is the fullest surviving 
description of the first State House. We have a secondhand account of its ap- 
pearance in the testimony of Mrs. Rebecca Key who later—and quite briefly, 
unfortunately—described the second State House; and the second State House 
in turn was ordered by the General Assembly to be constructed in the same 
form as the first. There must have been at least one change in the plans, how- 
ever, for this act does not mention a cupola and we know that one existed 
when the building burned in 1704, because in the contract for its reconstrne- 
tion, which was awarded to William Bladen, it was specifically stated that he 
need not reconstruct the “cubiloe” or “terret.” There is supporting evidence 


2 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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in the report on the state of the building in March 1697/8 given later in this 
chapter. 


The act providing for the removal of the capital from St. Mary’s City to 
Anne Arundel Town was approved October 18, 1694. At the time of the next 
meeting of the General Assembly, in Annapolis, on May 8, at the house of 
Major Dorsey, an act was passed providing that the new Court House or State 
House furnish accommodations for Anne Arundel County as well: 


“Forasmuch as there is not any good Court house built and 
fitted for the County of Ann Arundell, And That the Provinciall Court 

is now by Law established to be held and kept forever hereafter att 

the Porte of Annapolis on the River of Seavern within the same 

County where there is and Must of necessity be a Court house for the 

publick Service of this Province built which may be Sufficient for 

holding the County Courts in also and thereby the County saved the 

Charge of building a County Court house and the said Porte of 

Annapolis propagated and encreased. . . .”° 

This establishment of both the State and county governments in one 
State-owned building was to persist until 1769, when the second Annapolis 
State House was ordered razed. The town clerk of Annapolis, however, was 
not invited to maintain an office in the State-owned building until the very end 
of the long period of construction. On June 5, 1697, a bill was introduced for 
“directing and appoynting to what use the severall Roomes in the state house 
at Annapolis shall be applyed to... . It being proposed that one of the upper 
roomes in the highest storey on the right hand be set a side for the towne clk 
to keepe his office in.’’* 

This relationship of the State and the town of Annapolis was to continue 
as long as the similar relationship with the county of Anne Arundel. As it 
turned out, this hospitality on the part of the State proved to be unfortunate 
because the two smaller and weaker governments were given quarters by legis- 
lative direction in the very topmost part of the State House so that when fire 
broke out a few years later, all of the records were lost, whereas a considerable 
number of those of the State, which were lodged on the lower floors, were carried 
to safety. 

Meanwhile actual construction of the building was begun. On May 20, 
1695, the Lower House, then known as the House of Burgesses, and the Upper 
House, styled “His Excellency and Council,” had concluded a contract with 
Colonel Casparus Herman for this purpose. Certain specifications of the act 
of the previous year were changed: 

“That Whereas the Shingles were to be upon planck they shall 


be upon Laths And whereas the house was to be all of Brick worke 
it is to be of stone up to the Water table for the Building whereof 


8 Archives of Maryland, XIX, p. 208. 
S700... 0. 530- 
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he [Herman] is to have Two hundred thousand pounds of tobacco & 

& Two hundred and ffity pounds Sterl: to be paid thus, Vizt one 

hundred thousand pounds of tobacco this Leavy, one hundred pounds 

this yeare, one hundred thousand pounds of tobacco the next year 

and one hundred and ffifty pounds Sterl. upon the finishing the 

work, #2) hee 

On the first day of the next meeting of the General Assembly, that is, 
April 30, 1696, Governor Nicholson and the Council inspected the work which 


was then under way: 


“His Excellency is pleased to go up attended with the Gentlemen 
of his Majestys honble Council to the Place where the State House 
is building the Clerk being ordered upon a Message to the House of 
Burgesses to acquaint them with his Excellencys Pleasure that they 
are required to attend there likewise and see how they approve of the 
foundation of the said State House as now laid who Accordingly 
came up and view and measure the Length and Breadth thereof and 
thickness of the Walls and do well approve and finds the same to be 
according to Contract. 

“Ordered that the Bricklayers give an Account in Writing under 
their hands what manner of a Soil the said foundations stands in and 
in what places they have drove down Stakes for making the Founda- 
tion firmer and that the said Account be entered as well in the Journal 
of the House as of this Board to remain upon Record to Posterity.’”® 


At that time certain other proposals were made for the consideration of 
the House of Burgesses: 


“The members of the House of Burgesses having received 
directions to repair to their House take Leave Accordingly and go 
His Excellency signifying at their departure that some business should 
be sent them presently by the Clerk in relation to the aforementioned 
State House 

“Sent by the Clerk of this Board and several following Proposalls 
in Order to be laid before the House of Delegates and Burgesses for 
their Consideration &c. 

“Proposed that a Law or Ordinance of Assembly pass for the 
seperate Roomes to be made in the new State House for the several 
Offices vizt for the Provinciall Offices Land Offices Commissarys 
Office County Courts Office & Clk of the Councils Office and that a 
Bar be placed at the door of each Office within which no Person what- 
soever shall Come save the Clerk & that no Clerk carry any Record 
Book or Publick Papers out of their respective Office without sent for 
by his Excellency the Governor or Assembly 

“That there be two or three Jury Rooms made and a Passage 
through the midst of the House so that on one side the said Rooms 
may lye & On the other side the Offices and at the end of the Passage 
will be the Entrance into the Porch Chamber by which means all the 
Rooms will be Private 


5 Ibid., p. 159. 
® Tbid., p. 285. 
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“That Dutch Stoves be sent for to be kept in the Offices that the 
Court House Table have several Boxes made in it for ready laying by 
or securing the Clerks and Lawyers papers that there be a Contrivance 
within the Bar for the Grand Jury to keep together in, a Seat made 
for the Cryer to sit Above the rest of the People an Outer Bar for the 
witnesses and a Step or two for the Witnesses to be seen above the 
rest and one or two Galleries 

“That the Court House be paved at least six foot round that Good 
store of Oyster Shells be laid round the House especially at the lower 
end where it is most sandy and that the Pavement Come upon that to 
be laid with a descent to Carry the water off ever way that the said 
House be pailed in at the same distance the Porch bears from it that 
at some distance from thence several Posts be set up to Hand Horses 
on to Contrive a Pissduit and House of Office some where near the 
State House. 

“That a Chimney be Carried up at the other end of the State 
House from the first Storey above &c. 

“To have the back Porch as big as the Fore Porch. 

“Quere how the Clerks can go up to their Offices in Assembly 
time without Going through the Place where the Assembly sits 

“To have a Place built upon Pillars betwixt the State House with 
a Room above for the Council to sit in 

“To be left upon Record what Parts of the Foundation of the 
State House are Piled what manner of Earth the said Foundation con- 
sists of and that the Accot be Given by the Bricklayers. 

“Quere Whether or no a Pulpit and a Reading Desk cannot be 
now made for to serve in the said State House at Present and which 
may serve for the Church hereafter in the Church to be built 

“That in the Chimneys that are to be made in the State House 
there be no manner of Wood placed About or nigh the same if Possible 
but that they be done with all the security Imaginable 

“That the said House be Shingled upon Planks and not upon 
Laths 

“Came Mr* Speaker the House being risen together with three of 
the members thereof who acquainted his Excellency that the House 
had received his Proposalls sent by the Clerk and that they had ap- 
pointed a Committee of four of their members to Consider of the 
same and with all desired that two of his Majestys honble Council 
might be Joyned to them to advise and Assist therein the said Com- 
mittee being appointed to sit by seven of the Clock the next morning 

“His Excellency does say that two of the Councill shall be 
sents! 


The Lower House countered by asking for the appointment of a select 
committee to consider these proposals. The committee met at Mr. Thomas 
Blackwell’s house on May 1 and after consulting with His Excellency adopted 
about half of the changes which Nicholson recommended. Colonel Herman 
when asked about the costs of these alterations replied that he wanted one 


7 Ibéd., pp. 285-287. 
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hundred and ten pounds sterling for the back porch and was willing to leave 
the rest until they were finished and to accept whatever the General Assembly 
might be inclined to give. The Lower House after considering this report, ap- 
proved of all of the changes; but “the present circumstances this Province 
now lyes under will not admit us to launch out money to carry on the same 
therefore this House desire Coll Herman may proceed according to former 
agreements a 


Governor Nicholson soon got over his pique at the reply of the House of 
Burgesses and renewed his proposals. On May 9, the Lower House recon- 
sidered and resolved that there be no chimney and that Colonel Herman be 
authorized to build a back porch to be allowed for when finished.® 


In the meantime the Lower House had become impatient about the pro- 
gress of the work and on May 2 suggested that, 


“Colonel Herman be discoursed with to know whether the Stadt 
House will be covered before Winter and that he be obliged to secure 
the same Safely from the Weather before that Tyme if he cannot 
finish it. 

“Referred till Col. Herman appear in the house, And in Case 
he do not take Care to do the same. 


“Ordered the Overseers of the publique Worke take Care to see 
the same secured.’’?° 


Whether Colonel Herman ever appeared and what promises he made 
the records do not tell. 


By March 16, 1696/97, Governor Nicholson, too, had lost all patience 
at the dilatory way in which the State House was being built and accordingly 
he wrote a very testy letter to Colonel Herman: 


“T do admire you should so trifle with the Countrey in yo" ex- 
traordinary delay about the State House Work, which for ought I 
see is not likely to be ffinish’d this half year yet, at the rate of yor 
manner of proceeding; besides the damage which will Ensue for want 
of the House being done—The Records lying in a very great danger 
to be spoyld by gusty weather and exposed to the hazard of burning 
in the place, they are now lodged, and the Countrey put to further 
Charge for House Rent—This comes therefore Express to acquaint 
you tht if you don’t forthwith come down & bring all workmen & 
materialls necessary for ffinishing thereof, so that it may be fully com- 
pleated by the 13th of may next (having deferr’d the prov! Court 
till then for yo™ gaining time) you must expect to be Arrested in 
Action of 2000 sterl. in behalfe of the Countrey & in the interim I 
shall take Care to imploy men to ffinish it—Yo" imediate Answer 
is Required.) 3... 

8 Ibid., p. 294. 
9 Tbid., p. 315. 


10 Tbid., p. 340. 
11 Archives of Maryland, XXIII, p. 62. 
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Colonel Herman may have been dead before the writing of this letter. In 
any case he was dead soon after, for on April 26, the Clerk of the Council 
wrote to the Clerk of the Commissary’s office asking that no letters of ad- 
ministration be granted on the estate of Herman until “full satisfaction is 
given for completing the State house.”*? On June 9, the General Assembly 
considered for the first time an act enabling his widow and relict Mrs. Katherine 
Herman to fulfill a contract involving the sale of land.1* And on the next day 
the House adopted a resolution appointing Major Hammond and Major Dorsey 
to be trustees “to see the State House finished & to imploy persons to pale 
in & pave the State house to Tarr the Roofe & fit up the severall offices & 
other conveniences proposed. The said persons soe Imploy’d to be paid by this 
house out of the publick Leavy.’’* 


The trustees then authorized one Jacob Vangazelo of Cecil County, 
who was acting in behalf of the widow of Casparus Herman, to proceed with 
work on the State House. Vangazelo seems, however, to have gone ahead 
earlier without authorization, for on June 9 we find him complaining to the 
Council that: 


“Richard Lewis one of the Carpinters by him imployed abt the State 
House worke has made great neglect of his time and is usually drunck 
every day by which means the s¢ work is greatly retarded and the 
st Vangazelo put to great Expense and Charge in maintaining him 
here, and little or no work done. 
“Ordered that if in Case the st Lewis do not for the ffuture 
mind his work and Observe and follow the directions of the s¢ M* 
Vangazelo, his imployer the Sheriff of Ann Arrundell County do 
(upon Sight hereof) commit him to the Prison Dungeon there to 
Remain and be kept untill he shall better behave himself and make 
due Complyance in following his Work; and that the Gate keeper 
make inquiry what Ordinary keepers Encourage the sd Lewis to 
mispend his time by Creditting beyond the Limits of a certain Ordi- 
nance of Assembly of this Province.’’® 
On the following October 16, Vangazelo was summoned to the Council 
and questioned as to his right to receive the money still due to the estate of 
Colonel Herman. While his credentials were not of the very best, they were 
considered sufficient; therefore Governor Nicholson drew a warrant on the 
Treasurer of the Eastern Shore to pay him in full for all work that had been 
done except that five pounds sterling were reserved for additional painting 
which Vangazelo had agreed to do by the last of the next May or to give notice 
in March if he could not do it.*® 
12 Testamentary Proceedings, 16, p. 22, Ms. Hall of Records, Annapolis. 
13 Archives of Maryland, XIX, p. 546. 
14 Tbid., p. 547. 


1 Archives of Maryland, XXIII, p. 130. 
26 Ibid., p. 237. 
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The General Assembly assumed that the State House would surely be 
finished before its next meeting. Therefore, before it adjourned, June I1, 
1697,17 it passed an act providing for the allotment of space in the building: 


“An Act Directing and appointing to what use the severall Rooms 
in the State house in the Town and Porte of Annapolis shall be ap- 
plyed to. 


“Whereas this Province hath been att a great Charge and Ex- 
pences in the building of a State house or a publick house of Judica- 
ture att this Porte of Annapolis which is now allmost finished and 
Compleated and to the end that the said house and the Severall rooms 
and appartments therein may in time present and to Come be applyed 
and appropriated to the uses and purposes the same was Designed for 
and no other 


“Be it Enacted by the Kings most Excellent Maty by and with 
the Advice and Consent of this present General Assembly and the Au- 
thority of the Same That the said State house and the Severall Rooms 
and appartments therein for the time present and to Come be and is 
hereby Appointed and Appropriated to the uses and purposes here- 
after mentioned and no other that is to say the great Room below 
staires for Courts and Assemblys to sitt in the little Room below the 
staires to be for a Magazine for every thing but powder to lye in the 
two Rooms on the Right hand above Stairs for Jury and Committee 
rooms the two rooms on the left hand to be for Provinciall and Land 
Office Records to be kept in and the fore porch to be for the Com- 
missary Office & Records of Probat of Wills and Granting Adminis- 
trations &c to be kept in the two Rooms on the Right hand in the 
upper Loft one for the County Clarke to keep the County Records 
in and the other for Annapolis Town Clark to keep his papers in and 
the other two Rooms on the left hand one of them for keeping the 
Records of the Chancery Court and the other for keeping the Records 
of the Governor and Councell in one part of it and an other part of 
the same Room for Lodging of all Bonds Bills Certificates Cocquetts 
and other Navall papers Transmitted from the Collectors and Navall 
officers of this Province To which end and purpose all Navall Officers 
and Collectors are by this act bound & obliged to returne to the Gov- 
ernor and Councill once in the year that is to say on the tenth day of 
June Yearly and in every Year all Cocquetts Bonds papers and other 
certificates lodged with them or any of them by any psons as afore- 
said under penalty of being proceeded agt and punished for such their 
Contempt. 


“The Room above the Back porch to be for the Clark of the 
house of Delegates to keep the Journalls, papers and proceedings of 
that house in and the loft above the fore porch over the Comissarys 


17 The Council, still having doubts, issued an order August 21, 1697, for the opinions of two 
experts: “Order that Wm. Stermy of Calvert County Carpinter do (upon Sight hereof) fforecast his 
business to be here at the Port of Annapolis by the 28th of this Instant August in Order to view 
the State House Work in Company of Laurence Garey Carpinter and to give their Opinions about 
the Same what time it will Require to ffinish it &ca whereof he is no wise to ffaile.”” (Archives of 
Maryland, XXIII, p. 202.) There is no evidence that either of the two ever appeared. Apparently 
some of the work was not considered as falling within the original contract. On November 28, 1697, 
the Council adopted the following order: “Henry ffish a black Smith, appearing according to summons 
is Ordered to fitt and prepare what Iron worke is wanting to be done about the Statehouse, according 
as Mr. Beard should direct; . . .” (Archives of Maryland, XXIII, p. 331.) : 
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Office to be for handing a Lanthorn out & for a Comittee Room and 
to make the same more Comodious and fitt for the Services afores? 

“Be itt Enacted by the Authority aforesaid by and with the Advice 
and Consent aforesaid That the said Rooms be fitted up with all 
necessary and Convenient boxes, Shelves Desks and Tables to write 
on and att the door of. every office a barr be made within which no 
person shall Come but the Clerk of such Office unless upon urgent 
and great occasion nor shall the Clerk of any such Office remove or 
Convey any Record Book or Papers of Record out of any such Office 
to w® it belongs unless for the use or by Express Comand of the 
Governor or Councill, Assembly or Justices of the Provinciall or 
County Courts And be it Enacted by the Authority aforesaid by and 
with the Advice and Consent aforesaid That the Clerks of the Severall 
Offices for the time being do Carefully and diligently keep all the 
Records and Papers thereof in Good and decent Order and that they 
mark on the outside of every Book the Dates of the Sev‘all Years 
that the Records within mentioned were Transacted in and the same 
Dates of the years on all Bundles of papers and mark on the out side 
of every paper what the inside Contents are and the better to place 
and Settle the Severall Clerks & Offices of the Severall Offices and 
Stations above mentioned, 

“His Excy Francis Nicholson Esqt his Matys present Governor 
of this Province The Hon St Thomas Laurence Barrtt his Matys 
Secretary the Honble Henry Jowles Esqt Chancellor of this Province 
and the Honble Kenelm Cheseldyn Esq* Comissary Generall or the 
Survivors of them are hereby requested Authorized Impowered & 
desired to settle and place the Severall Records and proceedings and 
the Clerks and Officers in the Severall Offices and places above Enacted 
and ordained for the uses aforesaid as soon as the said house is 
finished and Compleated and any Clerk that shall att any time here- 
after either remove or Convey out Except before Excepted any 
Records or process of their respective Office or neglect or omitt to 
keep their Records in good Order and duly Entred up according to 
the Tenor of this Act shall upon due proof thereof made agt such 
Clerk & Conviction thereof in the Provinciall Court of this Province 
be lyable to be punished by fine of one Thousand pounds of Tobbacco 
or be forever after incapable of bearing the Office of Clerk in this 
Province either or both punishments as by the Justices before whom 
the matter is tryed shall adjudge any Law Statute or Usage to the 
Contrary notwithstanding.’ 


If we assume that the State House was finally completed by May 1698— 
which is quite likely because on March 15, 1697/8, it was proposed that a 
committee be appointed to inspect “the worke still to be done about the Stadt 
house Vizt Galleries & Cupelo, . . .”1®—then it had had only a year and several 
months of undisturbed life when on July 13, 1699, it was struck by lightning. 
An account of this misfortune is given in the Proceedings of the Lower House 
for that day: 


18 Archives of Maryland, XIX, pp. 594-596, Ch. 6, Acts of 1697. 
19 Ibid.,, XXII, p. 14. 
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“Memorandum that on thursday July 13th about four or five of 
the Clock in the afternoone a violent flash of Lightning broke into the 
State house at Annapolis the house of Delegates being there sitting 
w“' Instantly Killed Mt James Crauford one of the members for 
Calvert County & hurt & wounded Severall other members and 
Shattered & broke most part of the Dores and window Cases belong- 
ing to the said house & sett the said State house on fier in one of the 
upper Chambers & Severall other Damages but the fire was presently 
Quenched by the Dillegence & Industry of his Ex’ Nathaniell 
Blackistone his Majtyes Gov'.’’?° 
Only five years later, October 17, 1704, the building again caught fire, 
and this time it was destroyed leaving only the walls and the foundation stand- 
ing. The news is first to be found in the minutes of a mixed meeting called 


by the Governor the next day: 


“At a Meeting of his Excellency the Governour with Coll John 
Hamond and as many of the Members of the house of Delegates as 
were in Towne and could be gott together to witt Coll William Dent 
.... Upon the unhappy Occasion of the State house being Burnt last 
Night. 

“His Excellency proposes upon this Sad Occasion of the State 
House being burnt that Some place be Appointed to place the Records 
therein and a House taken for the Provinciall and County Courts to 
Sitt in. 

“The Gentlemen Advise his Excellency will be pleased to Direct 
that the Provinciall and County Records he lodged above in the ffree 
schoole, and that Mr. Young take care to have Shelves made. 

“Also Resolved. That a Day of Humiliation be Sett aside. The 
Gentlemen present are of opinion that it is absolutely Necessary the 
Governour & Councill upon this Exigency take care to provide an 
house for the Provinciall Court to Sitt in. 

“That Care be taken to have a list of the Records taken to see 
what are wanting. And that Mr. Young and Maj* Greenberry See 
the Said List taken. 

“Upon which Occasion all the Clearks in Towne be ordered to 
Assist. Also advised that the Comissarys Records be lodged in the 
Back Porch of the ffree schoole which is to be made Tight and Shelves 
put up there for the Books.’’+ 


Since the General Assembly had adjourned only two weeks before, the 
Governor hesitated to call it back into session immediately, although he thought 
of so doing. He did, however, call for a meeting on December 5, and in his 
message he pointed out that one of the chief pieces of business would be pro- 
vision of a new State House. The relevant part of his message follows: 

“Mr. Speaker & you Gent. Delegates, Your now Meeting at this 


late and Unseasonable Time of the Year presses your utmost Sedulity 
in the Dispatch of the necessary Affairs now to be laid before you; 


» Archives of Maryland, XXII, p. 42. 
2 Archives of Maryland, XXV, pp. 179-180. 
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The late melancholy Accident might have been prevented had my often 
Admonitions took Place, for I never saw any publick Buildings left 
solely to Providence but in Maryland. I hope this sad Experiment 
will awaken your Care for Time to come & and in the Interim your 
best Considerations to secure the Laws and Records of your Country 
for the Advantage and Quiet of future Generations. What is proper 
to be done in rebuilding your Stadt House so very necessary for the 
Accomendation of the Public I leave entirely to your own serious 
Debates and Decision -for I have no other Aim than the true Interest 
and Service of your Country and shall be heartily Sorry to find any 
here so far mistaken to imagine in the least it can be seperate from 
that of the Crown of England.” 


No drawing, no sketch, no description of the completed building has been 
found. It was one of the fruits of the bitter controversy between Catholic St. 
Mary’s and Puritan Annapolis. Its construction from the beginning was made 
difficult by the strained relations between the Governor and Council and the 
House of Burgesses; and matters were further complicated by the death of 
the contractor and the scarcity of sober workmen. It was threatened by fire 
almost immediately after its completion; and five years later fire destroyed 
it utterly. Not a piece of furniture nor even a brick is known to have survived 
the 250 years which have now passed since the “melancholy Accident’ 
October 17, 1704. 


2 Archives of Maryland, XXVI, p. 390. 
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As a result of the burning of the first State House October 17, 1704, 
Governor Seymour called the General Assembly to meet again for a short 
session in December. There were several unhappy consequences of this tragic 
occurrence which could be minimized. Many of the records of the State were 
lost forever, but some duplicates of the laws could be made from surviving 
bills. All of the records of Anne Arundel County were lost including the land 
records. It was imperative, therefore, that a bill be passed providing for the 
re-recording of deeds. A temporary place of government had to be found so 
that business of the State could go on, and finally and most important, a new 
State House had to be built. 

By the second day of the session, that is, December 6, the Lower House 
was ready to appoint a committee composed of “Mr. Edward Dorsey, Mr. 
Samuel Young, Mr. Edward Blay, Mr. James Philips, Mr. Robert Tyler, Mr. 
John Taylor, Mr. John Wells, Mr. Joseph Gray” to inspect the ruins of the 
State House “and make report to the House if the Walls now standing are 
fit and sufficient to be rebuilt upon & call any Workman to advise in the 
Matter.”* This committee acted with great dispatch, for during that same 
afternoon session they reported: “That the walls are sufficient to be rebuilt 
upon by sufficient careful workmen. Which being read and debated it is put 
to the Question whether the Stadt House be rebuilt in the same Form as be- 
fore or not. Resolved Nemine Contradicente That the House be built in the 
same Form & upon the same Walls as it was before pursuant to Report of 
the Committee.’”* 


A proposal of William Bladen, who said that all the other public buildings 
had gone through his hands, to rebuild the State House was referred to the 
same committee that had viewed the ruins. By the next day this committee had 
reported and had decided that Mr. Bladen’s offer was out of reason; consequent- 
ly the Lower House proposed that a special committee be set up of members 
of both houses to consider what should be done under the circumstances. 

The Upper House replied that Mr. Bladen, who was clerk to that body, 
had agreed, if he might use the old materials without charge and if he was 
not to rebuild the “cubiloe,” to do the job for 1,000 pounds sterling. This 
proposal the Upper House thought was reasonable and asked for the con- 
currence of the Lower House, which was granted that same day.® 

All of these provisions were included in the act of assembly which was 
passed December 9, 1704 (Ch. XCI). The text is as follows: 

Shara chives of Maryland, XXVI, p. 302. 


4 Ibid., p. 393. 
3 Thid., p. 399. 
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“An Act for Rebuilding the Stadthouse at Annapolis 


“Whereas William Bladen of Annapolis Esq* for himself his 
Executors & Administrators hath undertaken Convenanted promis’d 
and agreed to and with the General Assembly of this Province for 
and in Consideration of one thousand pounds Sterl or in Dollars or 
peices of Eight at four Shillings and six pence as they now pass within 
this Province to be payd to him the said William Bladen his Ex's or 
Adm's and of all the old Iron Work Bricks and Timber preserved 
from the fire when the late Stadt house was burnt at his proper Costs 
and Charges to Rebuild or Cause to be Rebuilt a New Stadt house 
upon the Walls and ffoundation of the said late Stadthouse and to 
Compleat and ffinish all Brick layers Work Carpenters Work Joyners 
work Plaisterers Work and Glaziers Work and furnish the said 
Stadthouse with locks and Keys in the same full and ample manner 
and forme as the said late Stadthouse was built Compleated ffinished 
and ffurnished at any time before it was burnt the Cubiloe or Terrett 
only Excepted. 


“Be it therefore Enacted by the Queens most Excellent Majesty 
by and with the Advice and Consent of her Majestys Governour 
Councill and Assembly of this Province and the Authority of the same 
that the said William Bladen may have and take to his Owne use to 
be employed towards the Rebuilding the Stadthouse all the bricks Iron 
work and timber aforesaid And that out of the publiq Stock of this 
Province shall be payd to the said William Bladen his Exrs and Admrs 
the sume of one thousand pounds Sterl or in Dollars or peices of 
Eight at four and six pence a piece as they now pass within this 
Province. 

“Provided this Act shall not take Effect till the said William 
Bladen hath given good security to his Excellency the Governour of 
two thousand pounds Sterl to perform the same within Eighteen 
months.”’* 


When the General Assembly met again the next May some criticism was 
voiced about the quality of Bladen’s work. As a result a committee was ap- 
pointed to make an inspection. The committee reported on May 19 as follows: 

“We appointed as abovesaid do report that the Frame of the 

Stadt House what is done appears to be done in workman like manner 

and that the Door Cases are tolerable but a Defect in the Brick work 

over the Front Porch Doors but that the Window Frames are so bad 

& green Timber some with the Bark on & most sham wedged & not 

one squared and will when shrunk drop to pieces & consequently not 


fit for that House is the Report of Edward Dorsey, John Leach, 
Edward Blay, John Waters & John Jones. 


“Which Report being read it’s ordered that Mr. William Bladen 
the Undertaker appear before the House on Monday Morning next.’® . 


Mr. Bladen appeared on schedule and asked that the committee recon- 
sider its opinion and accompany him to inspect the work. Their second report, 
however, was no more favorable than the first. 


* Ibid., p. 427. 
5 Ibid., p. 486. 
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“The Gentlemen appointed to view the Stadt House work enter 
the House and informs them that they cannot recede from their 
former Report on Saturday. Upon which its Resolved by the House 
That all those Window Frames already set up be taken down and other 
good & sufficient Window Frames be set in their Room made of well 
seasoned Timber.”® 
That temporary quarters for the State government had to be maintained 
at least through the next session of the General Assembly, that of April 1706, 
is indicated by an appeal for part payment by Bladen at that time. 
“By the House of Delegates April 18th 1706 


“Tt being proposed by a Member of this House whether it be 

not reasonable that Mt W. Bladen the Undertaker of rebuilding 

the Stadt-House be not advanced and paid some Part of the Con- 

sideration on his Contract. It is resolved he be paid out of the publick 

Stock at assessing the next publick Levy the sum of one hundred 

Pounds being one half if the Honible Council shall think fit to concur 

therewith.’ 

Since nothing further is said about the matter at the next General Assembly 
which met March 26, 1707, it may be presumed from the argument ab silentio 
that the building was completed by that time. Moreover, when the matter of 
where the public arms should be stored was brought up at that session, a con- 
ference of select committees of both houses was held which reported, on April 
7, 1707, that “the Arms apportioned for the Use of Ann Arundel County shall 
be secured in such Order and Form as his Excellency the Governor shall think 
fit in the lower Room of the Court House and the Remainder of the Arms to 
be lodged in the first Room up Stairs on the right Hand as formerly agreed 
on by way of Message.”® 

This report seems to indicate that the gentlemen of the conference had 
had an opportunity to look over the State House for usable storage space. If 
this conclusion is correct then the State House must have been completed be- 
tween the adjournment of the 1706 session and the convening of the session 
of March 26, 1707. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Bladen was excused from rebuilding the 
“cubiloe” or “Terret” which had been a feature of the old building. However, 
the cupola was replaced before 1736, for in the Proceedings of the Anne 
Arundel County Court for March of that year it was ordered “that Mr. 
Thos. Dobson agree with some carpenter for the mending of the gallarys 
for the Jurors in the Court House & Repair the Doors of the Jury Rooms 
and the Stairs of the Sd. Court House and also for repairing the Pillory & 
to mend the Door of the Cubeloe and to find locks for such doors as are 
> * Ibid., p. 489. 


7 Ibid., p. 613. See also p. 554. 
8 Ibid., XXVII, p. 98. 
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wanting in the Jury Rooms and Cubeloe and that he be allowed for the same 
the Next County Levie.”® 

In the only contemporary description which we have of the second Mary- 
land State House the cupola is mentioned. The description is that of Mrs. 
Rebecca Key who was born in Annapolis in 1754. Since her account was written 
in old age, and as she could not have been over fifteen years of age when the 
old State House was torn down, we cannot be too certain of details. However, 
since it is unique it is worth quoting in full: 


“The old Court House stood where the State House [the third in 
Annapolis] now stands. It was a very neat little brick building but, 
might have been enclosed in the walls of the present State House. 
An oblong square in form, the entrance a hall opposite which, two or 
three steps from the floor, was the judges’ seat, and on each side were 
apartments used as jury rooms. Over the judge’s seat was a full length 
picture of Queen Anne presenting the Charter, which was presented 
at full length. On the upper floor were three apartments, the two 
largest were used for the Upper and Lower House of Assembly and 
the other was the apartment for the mace-bearer and the other officers 
depending thereon. A handsome cupola surmounted the building, sur- 
rounded by a bannister and furnished with seats for those who chose 
to enjoy the prospect. This building was surrounded by a palisade 
within which the troops used to parade; and at the time of the pro- 
clamation of the peace bewteen the Colonies and the French after what 
was called the Old French War, the windows were filled with ladies 
to witness the rejoicings; but on other occasions they were not seen 
there. It was pulled down not because ruinous but because a larger 
building was needed, being defective in Council Chamber and other 
conveniences.”’?° 


Whatever the value of her evidence otherwise, there is no question but 
that Mrs. Key was wrong on the score of the condition of the old State House 
as we shall soon see. That the State House was still in good condition in 1744 
is witnessed by a visitor of that year who states: “the principal Buildings is 
the Stadt-Houses, the Council-house, and the Free School, three very good 
Houses standing in the Middle of the Town, on the top of a high Hill over- 
looking the Town.’ 

In the middle of the next decade this second State House almost suffered 
the fate of its predecessor: 

“On Tuesday last, about four o’Clock in the Afternoon, we had a 

violent Gust of Lightning, Thunder, Wind, and Hail, which lasted 

about an Hour: The Lightning struck the Court-House in this City, 
which set it on Fire; but it being immediately discovered, and by the 


timely Assistance of the Residents and the Fire-Engine, it was soon 
extinguished, with little or no Damage.’’?? 


® Liber I B No. 2, f. 121. Ms. Hall of Records. 


10 “A Notice of Some of the First Buildings with Notes of Some of the Early Residents,” Mary- 
land Historical Magazine XIV, p. 263, italics supplied. 


1 “Journal of William Black,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, I, p. 128. 
33 The Maryland Gazette, Thursday, June 24, 1756, p. 3. 
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Some years later a committee of the General Assembly appointed to in- 
spect the public buildings gave a most discouraging report. Everything from 
the cupola down to the floor was apparently in need of drastic repair..* In 
the same year Benjamin Mifflin states: “Took a Survey of the Court House 
upper House of Assembly & Free Schooll 3 Old antiquated Buildings without 
Elegance or Taste Built in a range & Formerly Walld in but the Walls mostly 
Tumbled down & now become a Thorough Fare... .’’4 


Thomas Jefferson wrote from Annapolis on May 25, 1766, the “old court- 
house, which, judging from its form and appearance, was built in the year 
one ...”25 In October 1769, William Eddis described it as follows: “This 
building has nothing in its appearance expressive of the great purpose to which 
it is appropriated, and by a strange neglect, is suffered to fall continually into 
decay, being both without and within, an emblem of public poverty, . . .”%® 


One month later the legislature decided to tear the building down and 
build a new one. The preamble to the act offers conclusive proof that Mrs. 
Key’s testimony that the building was not in bad condition is erroneous: 


“Whereas the Stadt House in the City of Annapolis is so much 
gone to Decay that it is become necessary to Build a new one as well 
for the Holding Assemblies and Provincial Courts as for providing 
safe and secure Repositories for the Public Records which are now 
kept in the present Stadt House, . . .’’2” 


When the actual demolition of the building took place is not certain, but 
by January 1770 plans for the new building had been adopted and an advertise- 
ment in The Maryland Gazette urged any who were interested in bidding to 
submit estimates before the 17th day of April of that year. Since the corner- 
stone of the new building was laid March 28, 1772, the old building must have 
been torn down before that time and after April 17, 1770.*8 


18 Archives of Maryland LVIII, pp. 155-156. 

1¢ Journal of Benjamin Mifflin, The Record of A Tour From Philadelphia to Delaware and Mary- 
land, July 26 to August 14, 1762, Edited by Victor Hugo Paltsits, New York Public Library, 1935, p. 13. 

15 Bulletin of the New York Public Library, II, pp. 176-177. 

16 Cited from David Ridgely, Annals of Annapolis, p. 144. 

17 Archives of Maryland, L,XII, p. 148. 

18 In a letter of Joshua Johnson to Charles Wallace, December 1, 1771, there appears this 
sentence: “J. Pinkney has bought the old Court House in Order to make Friends wi ou. Its 


damd hard Cha. & must touch Pluck, I suppose though he found it his Interest.” Wallace, Davidson 
& Johnson Letter Book, Vol. 1, pp. 37-38. Ms. Hall of Records. 


ST. ANNE'S CHURCH 


First CHURCH 


At a General Assembly held in 1692 an act was passed “for the service 
of Almighty God and the establishment of the Protestant Religion in this 
Province.’? This act required that the Province be divided into parishes, which 
was speedily accomplished: That part of Anne Arundel County “scituated 
betwixt South River and Severn River” was called Middle Neck Parish—only 
later was it to become known as St. Anne’s Parish.” 


As we have seen elsewhere, when the town was set up, it was ordered 
by the General Assembly that land be set aside for the erection of a church.® 
Authority was given to the Governor at this time to choose the site for the 
parish church in Annapolis and to proceed with plans for the building. The 
first appropriations for this purpose were made by the General Assembly in 
1695 (when it was resolved that the poll tax not collected in 1693 be devoted 
to that purpose) and in 1696.* A fairly large sum had already been raised at 
this time, enough it was thought, to begin work on the building which it was 
estimated would cost about 1,200 pounds. On October 2nd of the same year 
the Governor was authorized to employ workmen, and it may be assumed that 
the foundations were laid shortly thereafter. 


His Excellency also “prescribed” the “modell” of the Church,® but his 
plans must have been preliminary in character for we find in the next mention 
of the Church in the Assembly Proceedings that a committee which inspected 
the materials which were being got together for the Church also examined 
“the modell of the Church made by Mr. ffielder.”* But like the other public 
buildings which were going up at this time, the work began to lag. We note 
that on January 2, 1698/9 the Communion Plate which had been given by the 
King had arrived and the Assembly ordered it held in the office of the Clerk 
of the Council. And on the same day “Mr. Thomas Feilder & Mr. Crofts 
being called in are charged to take Care of their undertaking of the work of 
the said Church and Free School.’ 

Edward Dorsey is named as the “Undertaker,” and by the end of June 
1699 he was in serious difficulty. The Lower House declared that “Imprs 
[Imprimis| Through the negligence of the sd Dorsey the undertaker their 
is neither Brick nor Lumber to Carry on the building sd Church though he 





1 Chapter 2, May Session, 1692. 

2 Percy G. Skirven, The First Parishes of the Province of Maryland, p. 122. In addition to this 
useful volume, the student should consult Ethan Allen, Historical Notices of St. Ann’s Parish and 
Walter B. Norris, Illustrated History and Guide Book to St. Anne’s Parish, Annapolis. 


® Ch, 8, Acts of 1694. 

4 Archives of Maryland, XIX, p. 178. September Session, 1696, Ch. 25. 
5 Archives of Maryland, XIX, p. 450. 

©bid., XXII, p. 14. 

* Ibid., XXV, p. 45. 
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has received Severall sumes of money in hand to Carry on the same and upon 
his request has had Considerable Longer Time allowed him more then his 
first Agremt to Compleate & finish the same in.” 


One week later sentence is passed on the three collaborators: 


“That in Consideration that Majt Dorsey has done some worke 
to the Church and has rec? some money yet not withstanding for his 
negligence is not Carrying on the said Church work that he refund 
such money as he had reced: from the Countrey on accott of build- 
ing the sd Church and that he be fined for such his negligence & 
omission Two hundred pounds sterling and Surrender what worke 
he has done to the foundation of the sd Church & that the sd Majt 
Dorsey be Dissengaged from build® of the said Church & that Mr. 
Tho: ffeilder and Mr. Henry Croffts be alsoe Disengaged from that 
part of their Agreemt w°® they made wt the said Dorsey soe far 
as relates to the building of the said Church...’ 


And now it was necessary to start all over again. The General Assembly 
then appointed a committee on July 21, 1699, to resolve their problem.*® An 
act was passed at this same session apparently to regularize the position of 
this committee. The act is here quoted in extenso because of the details of 
this first church which it furnishes: 


“An Act for appointing persons to Treat with Workmen for the 
building a Church att the Porte of Annapolis 


“Whereas the Service of Allmighty God should of all things be 
first promoted in all Common Wealths and for that purpose Some 
Decent place or building should be erected and built in Order to which 
great Care hath heretofore been taken for the building and Erecting 
a Church att the Town and Porte of Annapolis but through the ill 
Conduct of the Principall Undertaker the whole work hath been 
hitherto Neglected to the disservice of God and the dishonour of the 
whole Province. 

“Be it therefore Enacted by the Kings most Excellt Maty by 
and with the Advice and Consent of this present Gen"! Assembly and 
the Authority of the Same That the Severall persons hereafter named 
(to witt) Capt Richard Hill, Mt James Sanders Mt Samuel Young, 
M* John Worthington, Mt William Hutchison M' George Ashman 
and M* John Leech or the Major part of them shall have full power 
and Authority to Contract bargain and agree with any Workman or 
workmen to Carry on, Erect and build a Church whose foundation 
shall be four foot w‘tin or under the Surface of the Earth fourty 
Inches thick three foot above Ground and thirty Six inches up to the 
great wall Plaite which shall be thirteen Inches Square the wall fifteen 
foot high the length of the said Church Sixty five foot long in the 
Clear and thirty foot wide in the Clear with a Porch fifteen foot Clear 
in the Square and a like Room of the very Same demensions on the 
Oposite Side of the said Church the Purloyns twelve inches Square 


8 Ibid., XXII, p. 382. 
® Ibid., p. 393. 
20 Ibid., p. 446. 
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PLATE 2 
Floor Plans for First State House. Left, Ethan Allen. Right, corrected. 





PLATE 3 
First Annapolis State House. 





PLATE 4 


First Prison. 





PLATE 5 


Second Prison. 
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PLATE 8 


Second Annapolis State House. 
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PLATE 9 
Third Annapolis State House floor plan 
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PLATE 10 


Buildings on the Public Circle, including Armory or Conference Chamber. 





PLATE 
Interior of the Old Treasury restored. 
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the Rafters Seaven inches and a halfe broad and Six inches thick 
the Door Seaven foot wide and Nine foot high strong and well made 
one large window att each Gabell End and one of each Side the Porch 
and so of the other side the Church, on each Side the oposite Room 
to the Porch and one Window in that Room att the front thereof, 
the foundation Stone, the building good brick and paved with the 
Same Brick if the demensions here incerted and the Scantlings of 
the timber here proposed shall not appear to be According to the 
Rules of Architecture then to Conforme the Same to such Rules not 
lessen anything herein proposed with a Large Girt Roof and the Iles 
Likewise the Rafters from the Plaite to the Topp Twenty foot in 
length with three and four inch Laths & Singles with Pyramedes at 
the four Corners of the Topp and the like att the Porch and Room 
Oposite with a Strong Cubalo or Turrett to hang a Large Bell in, 
with Strong Iron barrs Down and thwart the windows to fix the Glass 
to and to be Arched att the Top of the Roof, with inside well lathed 
and Plastered throughout .. .’4 


For some reason, now mysterious to us, this Act was not implemented. 
Therefore, when the Assembly met the next April there was great disap- 
pointment shown by both Houses. The cause for the delay may have been 
some problem about whether the money already collected should be entrusted 
to a safe depository in Maryland or in London. The decision seems to have 
been resolved May 8, 1700, in favor of London: 


“In answer to the message by M* Saunders and Capt" Phillips 
relateing to the Church the Gent proposed to be entrusted are very 
desireous to promote the building of the Church and willing to doe 
there utmost to advance the same wherefore they accept of the said 
Trust provid? the house agree they should lodge the money when by 
them received in some able and responsable merchants hand in London 
to be now named by the house and there to lye till called out of his 
hands but not at the risque of the trustees in case any thing should 
happen to such mercht.”!” 

Thereafter, the records of the State Government do not mention St. 
Anne’s until 1704, when the building, although certainly not finished, may 
have been put in use. Apparently the two “Gent’’ mentioned had full authority 
to hire and pay workmen without reporting to any agency of the State. Ethan 
Allen refers to an entry in the proceedings of the Vestry of April 4, 1704, in 
which it is ordered “that Mr. Garrett should pay Obadiah Hollingshead and 
Philemon Smith, Carpenters, . . . for altering the gallery seats.”** Allen con- 
cludes from this passage that the church was finished, and that changes were 
already being made, but this, of course, cannot be proved. It seems more likely 
that the work in progress was found unsatisfactory and was being immediately 
altered. 


11 Tbid., pp. 580-581. Bacon’s Laws, Ch. 50. 

12 Tbid., XXIV, p. 74. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 35, 36. Allen found this entry on page 13 of the manuscript, and speaks of it as a 
fragment and the earliest in the volume. By the time the proceedings came to the Hall of Records 
everything before 1712 had been lost. 
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However that may be, it is certain that the part of the church to be 
used by the officers of the Province was far from finished. On September 
27, 1704, the Council considered a message from the Lower House in which 
it was “Proposed whether it may not be necessary for the ornament of St 
Anne’s Church in Annapolis that the Pews appointed for the Delegates of 
Assembly may be built at the publick Charge and that flag stone may be sent 
for out of England to lay the alleys.”4* The Council concurred and it may 
be presumed, therefore, that the proposal was put into effect. The records 
do not mention the Church again until the Council, on April 8, 1706, speaks 
of a very good Vestry House just built and “adjoined to the Church.’* It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the Church was completed before the Vestry 
House was “adjoined” to it. Several years later bell and belfry were added, 
and a golden ball surmounting the spire. According to Riley, the church was 
built in the form of a T and the main entrance was toward the State House, 
that is, toward the East.1®° But Norris assures us that that Church was made 
T-shaped by the addition of a transept on the Eastern side in 1734.7 Allen 
believes that this addition, twenty by eighteen feet, was finished by 1739.1® 


SECOND CHURCH 


From time to time St. Anne’s Church was enlarged by the addition of 
pews in open spaces on the ground floor or by extension of the galleries, but 
in the end, the increase in the size of the congregation and the ravages of 
time made a new and larger building necessary. In answer to an appeal of 
the Vestry, the Assembly at its last session as a Provincial body, passed an 
act providing for substantial help on the part of the State in return for the 
setting aside of a certain number of pews for the use of the public officials, 
and because “the Church in the City of Annapolis is too Small, inconvenient, 
and unsa ©ruUinous staten aa 


At the vestry meeting of March 7, 1775, the organ was ordered taken 
down and removed and the old church was then razed. Services were to be 
held—for a very short time, it was expected—in the newly-built theatre. But 
it was seventeen years before the new church, so confidently begun, was to 
be completed and King William School by the end of this period had become 
the substitute church. Usable materials salvaged from the old church and 
new materials, gathered in advance so that no time would be lost, were taken 
for war use by the State and the County governments as well as by certain 
individuals. It was not until 1784 that the Vestry made a serious effort to 
recover these materials or the cost thereof, but with the exception of the money 
"Me Archives of Maryland, XXVI, p. 72. 

18 Tbid., p. 582. 
16 Elihu S. Riley, The Ancient City, Annapolis, 1887, p. 69. 
MT Op. ctt., p. 3. 


18 Op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
Ch. 11, Acts of 1774. 
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paid by the State for what had been used in the common defense, little came 
back. Consequently, authorization had to be sought from the Assembly to 
open new subscription lists in order that the work might proceed.” In Septem- 
ber 1788, a controversy arose as to whether the steeple should be built at that 
time or postponed until funds were more plentiful. The case for the steeple 
was made in a broadside dated September 5, 1788, prepared by the trustees 
from which, among other things, we learn that the builders were Messrs. “Ham- 
mond and King.” The architect, according to his daughter, was Joseph Clark, 
who was also at work at this time on Bladen’s Folly and the State House.” 
However, Mrs. Key says that it was her husband, Robert Key, who was archi- 
tect and builder.2* It has been impossible to substantiate either statement. 


The hope of the trustees, who predicted in 1788 that the church would 
shortly be finished, was disappointed by lack of funds. Again in 1790 an ap- 
peal was made to the General Assembly, and that body authorized Charles 
Wallace, James Brice and John Davidson to open a new subscription.* By 
March 29, 1792, work was so far along that the trustees were asking for bids 
from carpenters for the construction of “about one hundred and thirty PEWS, 
and two stories of STAIRS, each about twenty feet high, and an elegant 
ALTAR, in the new CHURCH in the city of Annapolis.”*® And, finally, on 
November 24 of that year, the church was opened. The occasion is noted in 
the journal of a contemporary: 


“The Church in the City of Annapolis was Consecraited on the 
25 [sic] day of November in the Year of our Lord 1792 
“The text taken from the 28 Chapter of Genesis 17 Verse. . 
And he was afraid, And Said: How dreadful is this place; this is 
none other but the house of God, and this is the Gate of heaven: 
“Preached by mr higinbotom and Conseceraited by Bishop 
Glagctac. 
Fortunately, many views of the exterior of the church have survived; 
but little is recorded about the interior. Riley’s full description is given in a 
few lines: 


“Tt cost £6,000, nearly $30,000. The church was I10 feet long, 
and 9o broad, and was surmounted with a tower. On the outside were 
pilasters, which divided the wall into panels, and long windows gave 
it, with its time-colored bricks, a sombre and religious appearance. 
Inside, the church was frescoed. This church, with its modern panels 
and posts, in green and white, encircling the yard remained until the 
night of Sunday, February 14th, 1858, when it was destroyed by 
nrescs 


2 Ch. 44, Acts of 1785. 

2 St, Anne’s Parish Papers, Accessions No. D15(9), Hall of Records. 

22 Petition of Mrs. Magee quoted infra, “The Third State House.” 

23 Op. cit., p. 265. 

2% Ch, 47, Acts of 1790. 

2% The Maryland Gazette, March 29, 1792, D. 3. 

2 Ms, Diary of Ann Sands in possession of Mrs. Jane R. Moss of Annapolis. 
27 Op. cit., p. 75. 
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The fire and the damage it did are described in incomparably vivid terms 
by Riley. Later historians can do no better than quote him: 


“This [the fire] originated from the furnace below which ignited 
the flooring. About eleven o’clock the ringing of the bell of the church 
summoned the citizens to the destruction of this ancient edifice. At 
first the bell seemed to be only the nine o’clock curfew; but the doleful 
cry of ‘fire,’ resounding through the dark and quiet streets told another 
story. For two hours the flames, unseen and inaccessible, lay hidden in 
their lairs, pouring forth volumes of stifling smoke. This slumber, 
that deceived the hopeful, suddenly ended with the flames flaring into 
the ceiling, darting from the roof, and leaping to the tower. The faith- 
ful bell, that had not ceased from the beginning of the fire to peal its 
own requiem, broke the stilly atmosphere with its doleful knell, the 
crackling timbers joined the dirge, the pitiless heat, sweeping through 
the organ, touched its keys with fiery fingers and made it sing its own 
death song, whilst a passing steamer’s sympathizing bell and faithful 
women’s tears attended the unexpected calamity. In a few hours only 
the bare walls of St. Anne’s remained.”?* 


THIRD CHURCH 


Plans were made at once to rebuild the church, but in the middle of the 
nineteenth century the separation of Church and State was complete, and the 
government took no part in the erection of the third Church which stands on 
the site chosen by Governor Nicholson. The plans were drawn by J. R. 
Condit of Newark, New Jersey, and the new church, which incorporated the 
walls and the tower of the old, was finished in 1859. The steeple was not added 
until 1865-6.” 


2 Op. cit., pp. 75-76. 
® Norris, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 


KING WILLIAM SCHOOL 


One of the first acts of Francis Nicholson after he assumed the governor- 
ship of Maryland was to send a message to the General Assembly urging “That 
a way be found out for the building a free Schoole for the province and a 
Maintenance for a Schoole Master an Usher & a Writeing Master that Can 
cast Accots. The which if it can be Agreed upon his Exncie proposes to Give 
50 pounds towards building the said Schoole & 25 pounds Sterl: a yeare to- 
wards the maintenance of the Masters dureing his Excies time.””? 


“Sir Thomas Lawrence, secretary of the province, subscribed 5,000 pounds 
of tobacco for the building and 2,000 pounds per annum, and the members 
of the council, various sums ranging from 2,000 to 1,000 pounds of tobacco. 
The Assembly convened September 21, 1694. The governor’s message was 
received September 23, and on October 3 the assembly replied, thanking the 
governor for his large contributions, and offering 45,000 pounds of tobacco 
subscribed by the members present, . . . and after some debate concerning the 
building of one free school on the Western and another on the Eastern Shore, 
nominated Oxford and Severn for the two places. On October 18, the laws of the 
session were passed, and Chapter 1 was entitled ‘An Act for the encouragement 
of learning and the advancement of the natives of this province.’’’ Chapter 19 
provided for a tax on liquor, part of which was to be used for the building 
and repairing of the Free Schools and Chapter 23 provided for a tax on furs, 
beef, bacon, e¢ cetera for the like purpose. Chapter 31 was an act praying 
their majesties for permission to erect the Free Schools and on the same day, 
that is, October 18, 1694, the Governor and the Secretary and the Speaker 
of the House addressed a letter ““To the Right Rev. Father in God, Henry, 
Lord Bishop of London,’ under whose charge was the church in America, ... 
‘Under so glorious a reign wherein by God’s providence His true religion has 
been so miraculously preserved, should we not endeavor to promote it, we 
should hardly deserve the name of good Protestants or good subjects, especial- 
ly considering how noble an example is set before us by their majesties royal 
foundation now vigorously carried on in Virginia. We have therefore in 
assembly attempted to make learning a handmaid to devotion and founded 
free schools in Maryland, to attend their college in that colony. We are con- 
fidant you will favor our like pious designs in this province, wherein in in- 
structing our youth in the orthodox religion, preserving them from the in- 
fection of heterodox tenets and fitting them for the service of the church and 
State, in this uncultivated part of the world, are our cheerful end and aim.’ ’” 

We do not know what the results of these various pleas were but by 1696 
the legislature was ready to take more positive action. After some bickering 


1 Archives of Maryland, XIX, p. 36. 
2 Bernard C. Steiner, History of Education in Maryland, Washington, 1894, pp. 19-20. 
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between the Upper and Lower houses the act for the establishment of King Wil- 
liam School was passed.® 


This act provided that a Free School be founded at Annapolis by the 
name of King William School for the “Propagation of the Gospel, and the 
Education of the Youth of this Province in good Letters and Manners,” and 
for the “Study of Latin, Greek, Writing and the like”; the faculty to con- 
sist of “one Master, one Usher and one Writing-Master or Scribe.” The number 
of students was to be one hundred more or less, according to the ability of the 
Free School. It was to be named after the reigning King, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was to be Chancellor. A certain number of trustees were to be 
named by the King and the rest nominated and appointed by the General As- 
sembly as follows: Francis Nicholson, Thomas Lawrence, George Robotham, 
Charles Hutchins, John Addison, Peregrine Cony, John Hewett, Robert Smith, 
Kenelm Cheseldyne, Henry Coursey, Edward Dorsey, Thomas Ennals, Edward 
Boothby, John Thompson and John Bigger. 


What had held up the school until 1696 was the fact that while a good 
deal of money had been warmly pledged, collection had proved to be difficult. 
Finally, some of the subscriptions had to be sold by the trustees at a discount 
in order for the work to get under way. There was also a good deal of trouble 
about the contractors and builders, difficulties which at that time plagued the 
construction of almost all public buildings. It was on September 26, 1696, that 
the Assembly ordered the Trustees of the Free School to “treat with the 
workmen and Agree upon the building . . .’* Major Edward Dorsey was the 
“undertaker” both for this building and the Church. The first bricklayer was 
a certain William Freeman, who ran way the next year. It was first proposed 
that the Governor order the materials which would be required from England 
of Mr. Perry in London.’ However, four months later, March 17, 1696/7, 
an exit permit was issued to “Thomas Ffeilder . . . Carpinter, being imployed 
here, in the Erecting of Severall publick buildings and Edifices within the Port 
of Annapolis Vizt a Church, State House, ffree Schole &ca .. .” to go to 
England and purchase materials there.® 


Meanwhile work had begun: a week after the pass was issued to Fielder 
or Feidler, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Secretary of the Province, wrote to the 
Board of Trade that building of the school was “now in hand.”’ Since the 
school was a very modest undertaking—the contract price was 500 pounds— 
Governor Nicholson must be excused for having been optimistic enough in 
that same month to predict that by the time of the next fleet a “pretty good 
Church and School” would be “nigh finished in this place.”* He was to be dis- 

8 Ch, 17, Acts of 1606. 

4 Archives of Maryland, XIX, p. 455. 
5 Archives of Maryland, XX, p. 573. 

® Ibid., XXIII, p. 74. 


T Ibid., p. 79. 
§ Ibid., p. 83. 
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illusioned shortly, for on May 31, Major Dorsey petitioned for an extension 
of time to complete the Church and School.® 


Apparently Dorsey had met with serious difficulties as little seems to 
have been accomplished during the next eight or nine months. The matter 
was brought before the Council in March 1697/98, and a new contract was 
ordered drawn up.?® In January of the next year Mr. “Feilder & Mr. Crofts 
being called in are charged to take care of their undertaking of the work of 
the said Church & Free School.”** Since the Council dealt at this time directly 
with the subcontractors, one might suppose that Dorsey had been relieved of 
his contract, but this appears not to have been the case, for on July of the 
same year (1699) the Assembly takes matters into its own hands. Its pro- 
ceedings prove definitely that Dorsey was still held responsible: 


“Maj Dorsey is Asked by this house that for as much as he is 
the undertaker for the building of the Church and freeschoole w*t*in 
the Port and Towne of Annopolis and has in ord thereunto received 
severall Sumes of money from the Country what Reason he has to 
Give why the same is not Compleated and finished according to his 
Agreemt made therefore 


“Who makes Answer that notwithstanding he has taken Diligent 
Care to provide workmen to Compleat and finish the same that they 
are Runaway and Descerted the s4 worke and that now it is an im- 
possibility for him to undertake the building of the Church .. . but 
for the freeschoole he will take Care to have that finished as soone as 
possible.’’?? 


Major Dorsey’s explanation did not at all satisfy the members of the As- 
sembly. Nor were they willing to show him any further consideration at 
this time: 


“That in Consideration that Maj* Dorsey has done some worke 
to the Church and has rect some money yet not withstanding for his 
negligence in not Carrying on the said Church worke that he refund 
such money as he has reced: from the Countrey on acco of building 
the s¢ Church and that he be fined for such his negligence & omission 
Two hundred pounds sterling and Surrender what worke he has done 
to the foundation of the s¢ Church & that the st Majr Dorsey be Dis- 
sengaged from build® of the said Church & that Mr. Tho: ffeilder 
and Mr. Henry Croffts be also Dissengaged from that part of their 
Agreemt w' they made wt the said Dorsey soe far as relates to 
the building of the said Church and it is the further sense of this 
house that nothing herein Contained shall any wise relate to the 
building and finishing the ffreeschoole but that the same is wholly left 
to the Gov’ and Visiters of the ffreeschoole.”'® 

® Ibid., XIX, p. 518. 
10 Archives of Maryland, XXII, p. 28; XXIII, p. 396. 
1 Ibid., XXV, p. 45. 


12 Tbid., XXII1, p. 385. 
38 Tbid., p. 393. 
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It is very likely that Dorsey was continued as “undertaker” by the 
Visitors and Governors of the Free School. By April of 1700 construction 
was so far along that a committee composed of Mr. James Saunders and Mr. 
John Hall were appointed to examine into its financial affairs “as alsoe wt 
money will remaine to the free schoole when the same is finished. .. .”** In 
the meanwhile, the Provincial government seems to have appropriated the 
Great Room of the School for an Armory until another one should be built, 
and it surely took over the Lower Room for the library.1* The building seems 
not to have been completed, however, until the next year. On May 13, 1701, 
the Council which was then meeting in the Free School and continued to do 
so for many years—perhaps until 1718—recommended to the Lower House 
that it ‘consider how the best use may be made of the sayd house, it being 
now finished, . . .”1* Not only was the next fleet long since departed, but 
Governor Nicholson himself had been two years away from the Colony before 
his cherished Free School was finished. 


When the school received its first pupil is equally unknown. Of all who 
attended, the name of only one, William Pinkney, is on record. It is almost 
certain, however, that the building was not used for educational purposes at 
least through May 3, 1706, for the lease of the Provincial government ran 
until that date. 

The evidence for this use by the central government is found in the 
Rector’s petition, April 15, 1706, to the General Assembly to be paid for over- 
due rent: 

“Post Meridiem. The House met again according to Adjourn- 
ment. Being called over were all present as in the Morning. 

“The Account of Rent claimed by the Rector of the Free school 
brought into the House which was ordered to be entered Viz. 


The Public is D* to the Rectors and 
Visitors of the Free schools &ca 
To Rent of the Library Room at £12 


Pp Annum as P Agreement from the £. s. d. 
3d of May 1700 to the 3d of May 72.-0..0 
1706 being 6 years 
To the Rent of the Council Room 
and the rest of the House for the 108. .0..0 
same at £18 P Annum. £180. .0..0 
Per Contra Cr 
By Money allowed in the publick ee Sag Oy 
Levy Anno Dni. 1704 | 52..0..0 
Ballance due 128..0..0 
FIDO OO, 





14 Ibid., XXIV, p. 49. 

1% Tbid., pp. 51, 82. 

16 Tbid., p. 179. 

17 Archives of Maryland, XXVI, p. 602. 
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The lower house at first balked at the price. This niggardliness inspired 
a fierce rejoinder from the Rector. Thereafter a compromise was reached. The 
language of the account and the subsequent negotiations indicate unmistakably 
that the entire building was used for public purposes. 


The school may have begun to function shortly thereafter, however, be- 
cause “the Rev. Edward Butler, who died in 1713, is mentioned as rector of 
St. Anne’s and master of the free school, Annapolis.” 


There has been some controversy about the location of King William 
School. It is fixed on the State Circle by the manuscript report of the survey 
of Annapolis made in 1718 by James Stoddert. His pertinent note relative 
to the Free School is as follows: 


“July 25th, 1718 

“These are to certifie that pursuant to the directions of the 
Honble Coll William Holand Coll Thomas Adison Capt Daniell 
Mariartte and Mr. Alexander Wharfield I have resurveyed for the 
use of the publick all that parcell of Ground within the Citty and port 
of Anapolis upon which the Stadt house ffree scooll and Armory 
stands, Lying in a Circle between ffrancis street scooll street Lawyer 
street north street north East street and East street: . . .”}° 


There are several witnesses who fix the location more exactly as being 
on the south side of the State House. Mrs. Rebecca Key, writing some time 
before 1840, the date of her death, states categorically, “The Free School stood 
on the south side of the State House, a plain building containing school rooms 
and a habitation for the teacher and his family.”?° 

The location is given a little more exactly by Benjamin Mifflin in 1762: 


“Took a Survey of the Court House upper House of Assembly 
& Free Schooll 3 old antiquated Buildings without Elegance or Taste 
built in a range [italics supplied] & Formerly Walld in but the Walls 
mostly Tumbled down & now become a Thorough Fare .. .’’? 
Information about the building material is given in 1708, by Oldmixon: 


“There are also a State House and a free school, built of brick 
which make a good show among a parcel of wooden houses, and the 
foundation of a church is laid, the only brick church in Maryland.”?? 


That the building had not fallen into the state of disrepair noted in 
1762 by Mifflin until around that date is indicated by the Journal of William 
Black who visited Annapolis in 1744. He states: 


18 Steiner, op. cit., 21. The date given by Riley, The Ancient City, 79, and Steiner is 1701. 
Other authors give 1706 and 1696. It has not been possible for this writer to determine on what 
facts any one of these dates is based. 

#2 Ms. Land Office, Annapolis. 

2 “A Notice of Some of the First Buildings With Notes of Some of the Earlier Residents,” 
Muryland Historical Magazine, XIV, p. 264. 

2 “Journal of Benjamin Mifflin on A Tour from Phila. to Del. & Md. July 26 to Aug. 14, 1762,” 
hers; Alene from A Walk Through The Naval Academy in Bygone Days and Today by ica 

agruder. 

22 Oldmixon, J., History of Virginia, quoted from Elihu Riley, The Ancient City, p. 58. 
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“The principal Buildings is the Stadt-House, the Council-house, and 

the Free School, three very good Houses [italics supplied] standing 

in the Middle of the Town on the top of a high Hill overlooking the 

Town; the Foundation of a very fine House Designed for the Gov- 

ernor was laying on a Beautiful Spot of Ground On the East side 

of the Town.’?* 

It has not been determined whether the school ran continuously from 
sometime between 1706 and 1713 until its official demise. It is very likely 
that it did not. When the founding of a college was being discussed in the 
legislature in 1754, we find that the legislative committee “apprehend that the 
School-House, belonging to King William School, on the Stadt-House Hill, 
in the City of Annapolis, may be converted to some Public Use.”** This state- 
ment might indicate that at least in that year the school was not functioning. 


On the other hand, there is no doubt that the school was being operated 
later, for we find, in 1781, that the General Assembly passed an act to enable 
the visitors of Anne Arundel County School to qualify themselves to execute 
their trust. This was to be made possible by subscribing to a belief in the 
Christian Religion and by taking the several oaths required of visitors of 
schools by the Constitution and laws of the State. Apparently the visitors had 
forgotten this pledge of loyalty which was made mandatory during an earlier 
year of the Revolutionary period. Another effect of the Revolution was the 
changing of the name of the school from King William School to Anne 
Arundel County School.?® For some reason unknown to us now, the trustees, 
governors, visitors and rector of King William School—then known as Anne 
Arundel County School—met on February 22, 1785, and appointed a com- 
mittee of five to meet with representatives of St. John’s College to discuss 
the transfer of the funds and property of the old school to the new. Accord- 
ing to Tench Tilghman,”* the newspaper which reports this conference does 
not say whose idea it was. In any case a bill permitting the consolidation of 
the funds of the school with those of the college was passed on March 2, 1786. 
The only reason known to us for the abandonment of its assets by the governors 
of King William School is to be found in the words of the act: “. . . they 
are desirous of appropriating the funds belonging to the said school to the 
benefit, support and maintenance, of Saint John’s college, in such manner as 
shall be consistent with and better fulfil the intentions of the founders and 
benefactors of the said school, in advancing the interests of piety and learning; 
and have prayed that a law may pass for the said purpose; .. .”’7 


That this consolidation of funds was negotiated shortly after the passage 
of this act we know from the journal of the visitors and governors of St. 


2 “The Journal of William Black,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, I, 128. 


*% Archives of Maryland, 1, 492, quoted from Tench Tilghman, “The Founding of St. John’s 
College,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XLIV, p. 77. 


* Tilghman, op. cit., calls it “Annapolis School,’’ but I have found no evidence to support this 
name. 


% Ob. cit., 84. 
37 Ch. 39, Acts of 1785. 
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John’s College. We also know the date when the consolidation was completed, 
for on December 31, 1801, the General Assembly passed an act “to vest the 
funds heretofore belonging to the Rector, Governor, Trustees and Visitors, 
of King William School, in the city of Annapolis, in the Visitors and Gover- 
nors of Saint John’s College.” The preamble states that ‘““Whereas the rector, 
governor, trustees and visitors, of King William school, under an act of 
assembly for that purpose, did agree with the visitors and governors of Saint 
John’s College, to convey and transfer to them the whole funds of said school 
upon the said college being finished, and upon certain terms which have been 
complied with; .. .”8 

The fate of the old school building itself is uncertain. Presumably when 
the General Assembly gave the visitors and governors of King William School 
the authority to transfer their property to St. John’s College it did not 
include the school house itself, for as we have seen, that building was con- 
structed by the Province and stood on State property. Since it is never men- 
tioned again in the official records, we have a right to assume that it was 
razed shortly after the passage of the consolidation act. We can only be sure 
that it was gone at the time that Mrs. Key was writing. She uses the past 
tense in referring to it. 


NOTE 


A tradition of Annapolis is that King William School was housed in the 
small, attractive and admittedly ancient house on Francis Street, known as 
the Workman House. The fact that no other building which might conceivably 
have been the school house has survived helped to foster belief in this tradition 
as did the knowledge that this house was certainly related to the fortunes of 
the school. In view of the evidence to the contrary, given here above, there can 
be no further reason for thinking of this house as the school house. Its con- 
nection with the school is curious. A certain Anthony Workman of Kent 
Island, having made certain proposals to Governor Nicholson, and these pro- 
posals having been accepted, they were embodied in “An Act for keeping good 
Rules & Orders in the Porte of Annapolis,” the relevant part of the Act being 
as follows: 

“... And be it further Enacted by the Authority aforesaid that all 

those Deeds obligations writeings and Evidences made by and between 

his Excellency Francis Nicholson Esqt Capt Generall and Governor 

of this Province of the one part and Anthony Workman of Kent 

Island in the County of Talbott of the other part and William ffreeman 

Bricklayer of Philadelphia in Pensilvania of the other part Concerning 

a lott of Land in the same Town and building a house thereon to the 

use of the said Anthony Workman dureing his naturall life and after 

his Decease to the use of the free schoole of this Town forever bearing 





7 Ch. 104, Acts of r8o1. 
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Date the Eighth day of June Ano Domini 1696 and Ordered to be 

recorded in the Journall .. .”° 
The State government permitted Workman to operate a tavern in the house 
after it was finished without payment of the usual licensing fees. The lot was 
one of those which had been surveyed for Nicholson, and general supervision 
of the actual building was undertaken by the State which considered the house 
a public building as witness the following excerpt from the Assembly Proceed- 
ings: 

“That whereas William Freeman the Brick Layer being runaway 

and left Mt Workemans house one of the publick buildings in this 

porte a greate parte thereof unfinished, the advice of the house is 

desired what is left to be done to effect the finishing thereof, there 
being left about 53£ Sterl: in hand to do it, two thirds of the charge 
being allready paid to the said Freeman as per Receipt appeares.”*° 

The house seems to have been finished around the middle of 1697, and 
from that time until his death in 1708 Workman operated a tavern in the so- 
called Kentish House. (The name is apparently from the fact that he came 
from Kent Island.) 

At that time the Board of Visitors and Governors neglected their claim 
and the natural heirs of Workman took over the property and rented it. It 
was not until 1715 that a claim was made. On May 13 of that year two of 
the Visitors of the Free School wrote to the Governor and Council that the 
agreements between Workman and Governor Nicholson could not be found 
recorded and that the heirs and executors refused to surrender the house and 
had let it become run down. The Visitors believed they had a right to the 
house and requested a bill be passed to repair the house, give it to the school 
and require the heirs to pay over such money as they had received in rents 
from the time of Workman’s death.** A week later Benjamin Ball, heir of 
Workman, appeared before the Lower House to contest the claim but he failed 
in this effort. Shortly thereafter an act was passed which granted the demands 
of the Visitors and also, in the preamble, gave a detailed account of the whole 
controversey.*? A study of the subsequent history of the Workman or Kentish 
House would no doubt prove to be interesting but it would be irrelevant here. 
Enough has been done to indicate that this House coexisted with the Free 
School House and that it could not, therefore, have been itself King William 
School. 

There is one further minor mystery attached to the location of King 
William School. Since it was a free school (The free, of course, refers to 
the curriculum and not to the tuition.) it has been confused with other free 
schools both public and private which existed at the same time in Annapolis 
" * Archives of Maryland, XIX, p. 504. 

% Ibid., p. 563. 


81 Tbid., XXX, p. 42. 
83 Ibid.. XXXVI, p. 498. 
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and Anne Arundel County. One of these schools is mentioned in the will of 
Amos Garrett, who left to Henry and Elizabeth Facer Lot No. 8 in Annapolis, 
“that I formerly bought of the Widdow Mary Shmiedar and Sience known by 
the Name of the Hospitall House now a House where a Free School is 
EDU 





33 Wills 19, £. 339, Ms. Hall of Records. I am indebted for this reference to Miss Rosa Baldwin 
who is descended from the Garretts. 


THE PRISON 


First BUILDING 


There is no reason to suppose that a prison of any kind had been built 
in Annapolis before the county seat was settled here in 1695. Exactly when 
the first prison was erected after that date we do not know. However, it 
was probably shortly after George Slacum presented his account on October 
12, “for bringing the Cage Whipping post pillory and Stone from London 
Towne to Annapolis, ... ”! The General Assembly refused to pay the 
account, holding that it was “the proper goods of the county.” There was 
certainly a formal prison by June 9, 1697, for at that time Mr. Vangazelo, who 
was completing the State House, was having difficulty with a workman named 
Lewis. The Governor and Council ordered the sheriff to take the said 
Lewis and “commit him to the Prison Dungeon there to Remain and be kept 
until he shall better behave himself and make due Complyance in following 
his Work; .. .”? Where this first prison was located we no longer know. 


SECOND BUILDING 
Two years later the Governor and Council and the Lower House took up 
the matter of building a new prison. The committee after some deliberation 
recommended : 


“that the Prison house be built wt Stone Twenty five foot in Length 
in the Clear wthin & ffifteen foot in breadth & the foundation to be 
Laid two foott wt'in the Ground & to be two foot and halfe thick 
to the first floore & the height of the wall to be seven foot and half 
to the plate & two foot thick from the Top of the sleepers to the Plate 
& the Sleepers for the Lower floore to be Eight inches Square & to 
be Laid six inches assunder & to be planckt wt two Inch Plank & 
the Planck to be Trunelld to the Sleepers and the upper floore to be 
as the Lower floore & of the same Scantlings & to be over Jetted Six 
Inches on Each side & the foott of the principle Rafters to be seven 
and nine Inches & the Top five & half & seven Inches & the small 
Rafters to be five and four Inches and the s¢ house to be Covered 
wt Pine Planck & shingled above the Planck & the Lower Roome 
to have a partition in the Midle mad wth Timber & Planck & a Doore 
to be at Each End of the s4 house for the two Lower Roomes to be 
two foot & half wide & six foot in the Clear & to be made wth two 
Inch Planck well Lined wt? Inch Planck wt' good strong hinges 
& the Dore for the Upper Roome to be at one End of the s4 house 
and to be six foot high in the Clare & to be Two foot & half wide and 
the upper Roome to be Sealed wth Inch oake Planck and the Rafters 
to be seventeen foott from the plate besides the foott of the Rafter 
& one window frame in Each Lower Roome Two foott & half high & 
Twenty Inches Broad wth Iron Barrs Revetted thorough & Two 
window frames in the uppr Roome the one at the one End of the 


1 Archives of Maryland, XIX, p. 265. 
2 Ibid., XXIII, p. 130. 
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house & the other by the Dore & of the Same Dimensions wt Iron 

barrs Rivitted thorow as afsd wt® Two Locks to Each Dore the 

one wthin the other wthout with an Iron barr Cross Each Dore.’’* 

On July 22 of that same year Captain Richard Hill was ordered to build 
the prison with all convenient speed on ground to be chosen by the Governor, 
the cost of the building to be paid out of the public revenue.*| Why Captain 
Hill did not undertake the work immediately is difficult to explain. That he 
did not, however, we know because at the next session of the General Assembly, 
April 26-May 9, 1700, we find the House of Delegates resolving that: 


“Capt" Richard Hill with all convenient Speed build and finish a 
prison after the same dimencdns as proposed the last Sessions of 
Assembly only the foundation thereof to be of Stone and the other 
parte of the wall up to the plate with Brick to be well and Substantially 
built on Some lott in this Towne as his Ex’Y the Gov' shall please to 
direct and to be paid for the same Sume of One hundred and Fifty 
Pounds Sterling out of the publick Stock of this Province if his Ex‘y 
and Councill shall concurr therewith.’’® 
The Governor and Council would not assent unless the prison be built 
with stone according to the dimensions which had been set down in the previous 
session of the Assembly, and the matter, therefore, was referred to the com- 
mittee appointed to contract for the building. But for some reason not revealed 
by the records, Captain Hill abandoned the task and William Bladen, who had 
a hand in almost all the public building, was entrusted with it by the General 
Assembly on May 17, 1701. The specifications were to remain the same, the 
price was set at two hundred and forty pounds current money. On March 
25, 1702, we learn that a disagreement had arisen over the site. On that day 
the committee appointed by the Lower House to view the place intended for 
building the new prison reported 


€ 


*. . . the place where the foundaéon is intended is very ill convenient 
and advise that there is a place neare it on a more riseing Ground is 
very convenient 

“Thereupon it is ordered that Mr. Sam! Young advise the under- 
taker tht the prison be built on that place.’’? 
Apparently the work lagged for in 1705 the old prison was still in use. 

At that time there was a hearing before the Council concerning the jail break 

in which an Indian and one Benjamine Celie, having broken from the Anne 

Arundel prison, were recaptured and put on the stand to explain how they 

had been able to make their way out. That this was the same old prison and 

not the new one which the General Assembly had proposed in 1699 is made 

archives of Maryland, XXII, p. 440. 

* Tbid., Dp. 451. 
5 Ibid., XXIV, p. 87. 
6 Archives of Maryland, XXIV, p. 198. 


7 Ibid., p. 263. 
® Ibid., XXV, p. 188. 
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clear by the proceedings of the Council meeting of September 22, 1706. His 
Excellency the Governor informed the Council that he was: 


“Pleased to take Notice of her Majestys Royall Instructions for the 
building Goales &c and how Often the Insufficiency of the Goale at 
Annapolis had been represented, Whereupon with the Advice of the 
honle Councill he had caused it to be amended & Strengthned Which 
Maj* Josiah Wilson had undertaken and Performed The Board do 
say that it was very Requisite & approving thereof referr’d Maj‘ 
Wilson to the Committee for laying the Publiq Levy for payment, 
And Coll Hamond Desired to give them Satisfaction therein.’” 


By April 2, 1707, the new—or second—prison was completed and a com- 
mittee of the General Assembly went to inspect it. Their report follows: 


“By the Committee for viewing the Prison. 
April 2nd 1707 


“It is reported to the House that in Obedience to the order of 
the House we have viewed the said Prison and do find the same as 
to the Stone Work to be according to the Agreement made with Mr 
William Bladen upon the Journals of the House the 19th of July 1699 
and May 17th 1701, but as to the Timber work we find the Joists are 
not of so large a Scantling as P the said Agreement is required and 
the Distance between them is from Eight to twelve Inches when by 
the Agreement they ought to be but six. As to the Roof we find it very 
defective there being but seven Pair of Rafters in the whole and no 
Ceiling in the Roof whereas by the Agreement it ought to be ceiled 
with Oak Inch Plank throughout the whole Roof. 


“We are also of Opinion that to make the said Prison sufficient 
there be a Joist put in between every one of the Joists already laid of 
six or seven Inches square that the Plank be well and sufficiently 
nailed to all the Joists and that there be a Purloyne well fixed under 
the Ceiling Joists and two good Rafters from the Purloyns to the 
End of the Joists on both sides the House betwixt each Pair of Rafters 
already placed. And as many ceiling Joists and two Studs betwixt 
every Stud already up to be ceiled all around the Roof and under the 
ceiling Joists with Inch Oak Plank well nailed. 


Signed P Order Richard Dallam Cl. Com. 


“Which Report being read the House find that Mr William 
Bladen the Undertaker has not performed his Agreement with the 
Country. Therefore it’s resolved he make good what is deficient as 
reported.’’?° 
Nowhere in the records of the General Assembly do we learn the exact 
location of this second prison. However, from other sources we know that 


® Archives of Maryland, XXV, p. 204. See also Complaint of the Sheriff of Anne Arundel County 
before the County Court, June Term 1706. Liber T.B. No. 1, f. 302, Ms. Hall of Records. 


10 Archives of Maryland, XXVII, p. 83. 
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is was on lot 61 which belonged to St. Anne’s Parish. This lot is described in 
Stoddert’s Field Notes as follows: 


“lying in an Angle between Cathedrall Street West Street and Dean 
Street Beginning at a Locust Post standing in the Cut of the line of 
Dean Street with the line of Cathedrall Street and running with 
Cathedrall Street NorthWest four hundred and twelve foot to a 
locust post in the Cut of the line of West Street then with West 
Street East five hundred Eighty two foot to a Locust post in the Cut 
of the Line of Dean Street then with Dean Street South West to the 
Beginning Containing Eighty five thousand five hundred fifty four 
Square feet more or less.” 


THIRD neni 1°740471 


This prison of 1707 proved to be satisfactofy for only a short while. By 
1736 there had been so much complaint about its condition that the General 
Assembly appointed a committee to examine it. The committee found it al- 
together unsatisfactory and beyond repair. Therefore, they suggested that a 
new prison be built.?? 

The General Assembly adopted the recommendation of the committee, 
and an act was passed authorizing the construction of a new building. The act 
follows: 


“An Act for Building a Publick Goal in Annapolis. 


“Whereas it is necessary to build a Public Goal in the City of 
Annapolis, with such Conveniencies as may render Confinement less 
grievous, as well as secure Prisoners: Be it therefore Enacted, by 
the Right Honourable the Lord Proprietary, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of his Lordship’s Governour and the Upper and Lower 
Houses of Assembly, and the Authority of the same that the Honour- 
able Colonel Charles Hammond, of the Upper House, Master Philip 
Hammond, Master Vachel Denton, Daniel Dulaney Esquire and Master 
Richard Warfield, or the Major Part of them shall be Commissioners 
and are authorized and impowered by Virtue of this Act, to purchase, 
for the Use of the Public, a Convenient Piece of Ground within the 
City of Annapolis, whereon to build a Publick Goal and to agree for 
Materials, and with Workmen to Complete and finish the said Prison 
which prison when so built and finished shall by the said Commissioners 
be put into the Possession of the Sheriff of Ann. Arundell County for 
the time being and so shall remain and Continue in the Custody and Pos- 


uP. 64, Ms. Land Office. 

The late Arthur Trader, Administrative Assistant in the Land Office, provided the following 
note from the Vestry Minutes of St. Anne’s Parish for 1747, p. 295: “Mr. Thomas King likewise 
agrees with the Vestry to take Half an Acre of the Lot Number 61, the Westermost part of the Lot 
whereon is standing a Stone House formerly the Prison, for the same term of years...” This 
Thomas King was a shoemaker. His advertisement in the Gazette for September 15, 1747, informs 
the public that he “‘now keeps his Shop at the Old Prison, where all Persons may be Supply’d with 
all sorts of Shoes and Boots, made in the best and neatest manner.” (p. 3, c. 2.) 

Subsequently, contemporary proof of this prison site was found in Chapter 8, Acts of 1718, 
entitled “An Act Declareing the Rights of three Lotts Orriginally Layd out in Annapolis for the 
Uses therein Menconed.” These lots belonged to St. Anne’s and title was confirmed “the Ground 
whereon the prison stands always Excepted & Reserved to the Publick.” Recorded Laws, Liber L. 
No. 4, p. 392, Ms. Hall of Records. 


2 Archives of Maryland, XXX1X, pp. 388-9. 
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session of such Sheriff and his Successors Provided always That it shall 
and may be lawful for the Provincial Court to committ any Prisoners 
for Debt or for any other Cause whatsoever to the Custody of the said 
Sheriff of Ann Arundell County to be by him in the said Prison De- 
tained according to such Committment or to be remanded to any other 
Prison as the Law or Nature of the case may require. 


“Provided always That this Act, or any herein Contained shall 
not be Construed to give the said Provincial Court any Power or 
Jurisdiction Contrary to the true intent and meaning of An Act 
Entituled, an Act for taking Special Bail in the severall Counties of 
this Province upon Actions or Suites depending in his Majestys 
Provincial Court and in the several County Courts of this Province 
against which Sheriff or Sheriffs Actions or Prosecutions for the 
escape of such Prisoners may be brought or Commenced as in any 
other Case of Commitment and Escape according to Law. 


“And be it further Enacted That besides the Sum of five hundred 
Pounds Current Money already appointed to be Expended for Build- 
ing a Prison for Ann Arundell County in and by the Act Entitled, 
An Act for Emitting and making Current Ninety Thousand Pounds 
Current Money of Maryland in Bills of Credit a further Sum not 
exceeding One thousand Pounds Current money shall be laid out to 
purchase Convenient Ground as aforesaid and to build a Goal thereon 
which Sum of One thousand Pounds or so much thereof as shall be 
necessary for the Purposes aforesaid shall be paid by the Commis- 
sioners or Trustees for Emitting the Bills of Credit and their Suc- 
cessors and as well the said Sum of five hundred Pounds as the said 
further Sum of one thousand Pounds shall be paid to the Orders of 
the Commissioners aforesaid or the Majority of them.’’* 


Patrick Creagh, who was otherwise so active as a builder at this time, 
undertook construction of the new prison. He received the total amount ap- 
propriated by the General Assembly from the Commissioners for the Emission 
of Bills of Credit, who recorded each payment in the so-called “Iron Chest 
Accounts.’’** In addition, he received a not inconsiderable sum from the Jus- 
tices of the Anne Arundel County Court for the materials used in repairing 
the old prison in 1736, the same year in which the new one was begun. The 
labor involved in the repair work appears to have been furnished by Robert 
Cumming.?® 


The date of completion of the new or third prison is found in an order 
of the Justices of the Court of Anne Arundel County, dated March 11, 1739: 


“Ordered that the Sheriff of Ann Arundel County remand from out 
of the Goal & prison where the prisoners are now confined into the 
New Prison & Goal erected in the City of Annapolis for that pur- 
pose: 4% 


38 Archives of Maryland, XXXIX, Proceedings and Acts of the Assembly, April 20-May 6, 1736, 
Ch, VI, pp. 472-3. 


%# Iron Chest Accounts, No. 1, pp. 18, 19, 21. Ms. Hall of Records. Total amount received by 
Creagh was £1,500. 


% Anne Arundel County Judgments, 1.B. No. 2, pp. 6, 7, Ms. Hall of Records, 
© Anne Arundel County Judgments, A.B., p. 446, Ms. Hall of Records. 
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This third prison appears to have been satisfactory; at least no complaint 
is found in the records except that alterations were always required to counter- 
act the understandable desire of the inmates to escape. In 1758, for example, 
Upton Scott, Sheriff of Anne Arundel County was ordered “to agree with 
some person to raise the Brick Wall belonging to the prison of this County 
four feet higher.”’" Moreover, routine repairs were necessary from time to 
time. Reverdy Ghiselin and William Steuart were ordered in 1760 to have 
repairs made *® and Robert Reith, mason, appears to have made them.?® More- 
over, while it was apparently the intent of the General Assembly to pay for 
building the jail and nothing further, we find that from time to time the State 
was asked to help make repairs and that on occasion it did help.”° 


There is no doubt about the location of the third prison. It was on the 
open ground directly across Prince George Street from Lots 96 and 97 as 
they appear on Stoddert’s plat. This irregular parcel lying on the Northeast 
side of the harbor was reserved from the beginning for a “Ship Carpenters 
Yard and Public Landing place.” There seems to have been no ship carpenter 
there—although it was used as a public landing place—for some time, and this 
may account for the fact that the prison was built on it: the temptation was 
great, it was public land and it was unoccupied. In 1718, Robert Johnson, ship 
carpenter, petitioned the General Assembly for permission to set up shop on 
part of this site, and his petition was granted in 1719.24 He was given the upper 
part of the tract fronting 120 feet on Prince George Street and extending to 
the water on the opposite side. One of the conditions of the grant, however, 
was that only the art of shipwright should be practiced on this ground, other- 
wise it would revert to the Corporation of Annapolis. Johnson died in 1722, 
and the land was granted by the General Assembly the next year to Robert 
Gordon under the same conditions.”? Robert Gordon sold the upper part of 
this lot to Elizabeth Bennett in 1739,”* and the rest of it in 1742 to Ashbury 
Sutton, another shipwright.2* In this last deed the description of the lot in- 
cludes the following: “being the corner of the Carpenters Lott next the prison.” 
Since we know otherwise that the prison was not completed until 1739, the 
omission from the earlier conveyances was to be expected. There are many 
mentions of it later: in the will of Joseph Evitts, probated in 1767, a bequest 
is made of lot 96, which is described as being “Directly oposite the Prison 
House.’*° There is a curious reference to it also in a letter of Governor Sharpe 
dated June 9, 1767: “The Vacant Land contiguous to Mr. Middleton & the 
7 Anne Arundel County Judgments, I.8.B. No. 4, p. 192, Ms. Hall of Records. 

#8 Anne Arundel County Judgments, I.M.B. No. 1, p. 38, Ms. Hall of Records. 
® Tbid., p. 373. 


® For example, see Archives of Maryland, XLIV, p. 655 for an appropriation of 1747 for repairs 
and Ibid., L, p. 20, to pay for raising the walls in 1752. 


1% Ch, 5, Acts of 17109. 

22 Ch. 26, Acts of 1723. 

3 Anne Arundel County Deeds B.D. No. 3, p. 182. Ms. Hall of Records. 
% Anne Arundel County Deeds R.B. No. 1, p. 177f. Ms. Hall of Records. 
% Wills 35, p. 248. Ms. Hall of Records, 
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Prison in this City of which you speak hath been hitherto considered as be- 
longing to the Town for a Publick Ship Yard being laid out in the original 
plan for that purpose .. .”?6 


FourTH BUILDING 


The fate of the third prison is well-known. It was a curious casualty 
of the Revolutionary War. In response to a petition of the citizens of the 
County the Lower House passed the following Resolution: 


“Whereas it is represented to this general assembly, by the memorial 
of the justices and sheriff of Anne-Arundel county, that the prison of 
said county was totally destroyed by the continental soldiers, who had 
possession and occupied the same for many years; that there is not 
any prison at present for the reception of debtors or felons, which is 
very injurious to the peace and safety of the county; and praying that 
persons might be appointed to view and value the damages, and that 
the treasurer grant a certificate for the amount thereof: Therefore, 
Resolved, That the intendant appoint two persons of credit, to view 
and ascertain on oath the damage done the prison aforesaid by the 
continental soldiers, and when so ascertained, that he direct a certificate 
to issue for the amount thereof, and that the same be charged to the 
United States.”?’ 


The report of these “two persons of credit’? must have been discouraging, 
for it was decided at the next session of the General Assembly that a new prison 
would have to be built: 


~ “An ACT for building a new prison in the city of Annapolis. 


“Whereas it is represented to this general assembly, that there is no 
prison in Anne-Arundel county for the reception of debtors or felons, 
which is very injurious to the peace and security of the said county, 

“TI. Be is enacted, by the General Assembly of Maryland, That 
Messieurs Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, John Hall, Brice Thomas 
Beale Worthington, James Brice, and William Hall the third, or the 
major part of them, shall be commissioners, and are hereby authorised 
to purchase, for the use of Anne-Arundel county, a piece of ground 
in the city of Annapolis, whereon to build a new prison; and the said 
commissioners are hereby empowered to contract for materials, and to 
agree with workmen, to build and finish the said prison, which, when 
completed, shall, by the said commissioners, be put into the custody 


_ % Archives of Maryland, X1V, pp. 392, 393. The question of how Robert Gordon was able to 
dispose of any part of this land is impossible to answer. We do know, however, that in addition to 
Gordon and Governor Sharpe’s correspondent, some others were playing fast and loose with the city’s 
title. The practice had become so serious by August 1784 that the corporation found it necessary 
to insert a warning in the Gazette, August 26, 1784, p. 3, c. I: 

“Annapolis, August 20, 1784. 
“Whereas sundry persons have encroached on the streets, and others have taken possession and 
obtained patents for land laid out for a ship yard and public landing, and are now selling and 
disposing of part of said land: And whereas the persons about to purchase the same may 
unacquainted with the situation and claim of the abu to the said land: Notice is hereby given, 
that the corporation, on behalf of the public, claim the said ship yard and public landing, and 
that they are determined to prosecute their right: They therefore give this public notice, that 
any person or persons purchasing the same may not plead ignorance. 


“Signed by order, 
Allen Quynn, jun. clk.” 
27 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Delegates, November Session 1784, p. 7. 
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and possession of the sheriff of Anne-Arundel county for the time 

being, and so shall remain and continue in the custody and possession 

of such sheriff, and his successors, as a public prison for Anne-Arundel 

county. 

“TIT. And be it enacted, That the justices of Anne-Arundel county for 

the time being, be and they are hereby authorised and directed, at their 

August courts.in the years seventeen hundred and eighty-six, seventeen 

hundred and eighty-seven, and seventeen hundred and eighty-eight, 

to impose on the assessable property of the said county, the sum of 

fifteen hundred pounds current money, to be assessed in three equal 

portions, together with an allowance to the collector of four per cent. 

for collection, which sum so assessed shall be collected by the col- 

lector of Anne-Arundel county aforesaid as other county taxes are 

collected, and when so collected shall, by the same said Sheriff be paid 

to the commissioners aforesaid, or the major part of them, to be by 

them applied in purchasing the ground and erecting the said prison. 

“TV. And be it enacted, That the justices of Anne-Arundel county 

shall pay unto the commissioners aforesaid, or the major part of them, 

a certificate by them obtained for the damage done the old prison by 

the continental soldiers, amounting to the sum of eleven hundred and 

fifty-three pounds sixteen shillings and five-pence current money, to 

be by the said commissioners applied in erecting the said prison. 

“V. And be it enacted, That the judges of the general court and the 

chancellor, shall have a right to commit to the said prison, and any 

person by them committed shall be received into the said prison under 

the care of such officer as shall be by them respectively appointed. 

“VI. And be it enacted, That in case any of the said commissioners 

shall die, remove, or be incapable to act, the residue, or the major part 

of them, shall fill up the vacancy.”?® 

Of course, the act authorizing the new prison did not build it. There 
were many difficulties still to overcome. Charles Carroll of Carrollton resigned 
as one of the Commissioners in 1788.7° And, at the November Session 1789, 
Charles Wallace, the builder of the State House, was appointed in his place.*° 
At the same Session the House of Delegates was advised that the Sheriff of 
Anne Arundel County had collected £1,500 and presumably the work might 
begin.** Finally, the General Assembly, apparently becoming impatient after 
another four years of delay, appointed two additional Commissioners, John 
Randall and James McKubin [sic] who were given sufficient power to proceed 
with the work.*? 

Shortly thereafter the new prison was built on the site of the present jail 
in Annapolis, that is, on Calvert Street near Northwest. The State continued 
to have an interest in it until the General Court was abolished in 1805. Since 
the State no longer had need for a place of detention of prisoners in Annapolis, 

% Chapter 73 of the Acts of November 178s. 
2 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Delegates, May Session 1788, p. 76. 
80 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Delegates, pp. 51, 107, 108. 


&1 Tbid., p. 51. 
83 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Delegates, 1793 Session, pp. 95, 97, 100. 
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the prison came to be like any other county jail. It was a solid, austere build- 
ing and remained in use until 1912. 


FirtH BUILDING 


At the session of the General Assembly of that year an act was passed 
“to provide for building and furnishing a jail for Anne Arundel County... 
upon the site of the present jail.’”** The preamble is couched in vivid terms 
and is reminiscent of later comment on the new jail and perhaps, therefore, 
worth quoting: “Whereas, The jail now in use by Anne Arundel County is in 
a dilapidated condition, is unsafe, unsanitary and insecure, a menace to the 
community, and a disgrace to the county; .. .” 

The act authorized the County Commissioners to issue bonds to the value 
of $50,000, which they did in the following June. The exact date when the old 
building was torn down may be determined fairly precisely. In August 1912 a 
murderer was hanged in the jail, but in the following January, when another 
one had been condemned to the same fate, the sheriff was at a loss to know 
where to hold the execution as the warrant read “in the jail or the yard there- 
of.” He thought first of using a tobacco barn but the court held that he must 
erect a temporary fence on the bare ground where the former building stood 
and there and then do his duty. The culprit was legally hanged in this fashion 
January 10, 1913.°4 By June 27 the new building was far enough along so 
that the County Commissioner felt justified in insuring it for $25,000. It 
was formally accepted by the County August 5, 1913.°° 





33 Ch, 548. History recalls vege one of the many inmates of this prison, Charles Turner Torrey, 
the abolitionist, who spent three days there in January 1842. See Hazel C. Wolf, ‘An Abolition 
Martyrdom in Maryland,” Maryland Historical Magazine, X1,VII, p. 227. 


* The Annapolis Evening Capital, December 2, 1912, December 4, 1912, January 10, 1913. 
% Ibid., June 27, 1913, August 5, 1913. 


THE POWDER HOUSE OR MAGAZINE 


First BuILDING 


The late seventeenth century was a period of turbulence in the Maryland 
colony. There were enemies within and without its borders, and, consequently, 
there was a good deal of time and effort spent by the General Assembly and 
the Council in providing, storing and distributing the public arms and powder. 


It is recorded that in 1697 there was no building for the storage of powder, 
and it was the opinion of a majority of the members of the General Assembly 
that a central storage place would be dangerous because destruction of the build- 
ing by fire or its capture by insurgents would render the colony helpless. The 
policy was adopted, therefore, of distributing the powder and ball to the various 
county sheriffs.* 

In the next year, that is 1698, there was still no magazine for central stor- 
age, but the General Assembly, apparently wavering in its earlier decision, dis- 
cussed the possibility of building one.? In 1699, it was decided that arms could 
be kept in the State House but not powder.* But the opinion was gaining 
ground that a central storage place for powder was necessary in spite of the 
hazard and in spite of the opposition of the Governor. When the General 
Assembly met for the session of May 8-May 17, 1701, the question had been 
decided. A powder room would be built.’ The Lower House, therefore, ap- 
pointed a committee composed of Mr. John Salter, Mr. Samuel Younge and 
Captain John Dorsey to treat with Richard Beard about the construction of a 
room for the powder. The proposal was as follows: 


“Proposed that the roome be 15 foot Long and 10 foot wide 
framed Eight foot pitch to stand on Cedar or locust blocks 1 foot from 
the ground the Grundsells and Sleepers to be of white Oake the flower 
well laid with inch plank nailed downe with twenty penny nails the 
roofe Covered with Inch pine plank Cipherd one inch or more well 
nailed on with 20d nailes to be well Studded weather boarded and 


1 Archives of Maryland, XIX, p. 514. 

4 Ibid., XXII, p. 230. 

3 Tbid., XXII, p. 321. 

4 “His Excellency is pleased to enquire of the Board & Committee what care the last Assembly 
took for Lodging & Securing the Arms & Ammunition for that it is not fitting that the Arms & powder 
should be kept together in one place least any accident shoud happen so that both Perish 

“Tt being Represented that Capt Hill had a very convenient house in the Town of Annapolis 
to be Let advised that Capt Hills house be fitted up for Lodging the powder &ca according to his 
Excellencys Directions.” (Archives of Maryland, XXV, p. 103—July 18, 1700.) 

Whether Captain Hill’s offer was accepted I cannot tell nor whether a curious choice offered by 
the Provincial Court that same year ever resulted in anything— F 

“Orderd that if Mr Edward Dorsey as at before the next provincial Courte shall convey and 
make over to his Son 4 } é ; 

“Dorsey a reall estate equivalent to the lott and houses which his said Son hath at Annapolis 
at his proper Costs and Charges geet, now cover and repaire the said houses and at the same 
Court convey the said houses and Lott to his Majty for a publick Store or Magazine then his fine of 
Two hundred pounds shall not be leavyyed and the Attorney Gen!! is hereby Ordered to see such 
Conveyance drawn and dispatcht according to law for w° he shalbe sattisfied by the publick 

“Otherwise the said fine to be Leavyed.” (Archives of Maryland, XXIV, p. 77—May 8, 1700.) 

5 In the meanwhile negotiations were entered into with the Visitors of King William School to 
permit the temporary storage of arms in the “great Roome.” Ibid., XXIV, p. 51. 
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Gable ended with inch pine plank well nailed on with 20d nailes the 
holes between the plate and roofe well filled up with brick and mortar 
and substantial Dove Groved in well hung with Iron hinges close 
fitted, fixed with a good Stock lock and Key all which is to be well 
done strong tite and worke manlike by Mr. Richard Beard for twenty 
pounds in money. The roofe to be well covered with Cyprus Shingles 
on the plankes. 

“Which being here considered Mr. Beard is desired to come in. 
He enters the house and being demanded of Mr Speaker whether he 
will undertake the work in the Report mentconed, who answered that 
he would pforme the worke and readily Complyed with the Agreement 
made with the Committee for twenty Pounds in money and oblidges 
himselfe to Compleat and finish the said worke by the Last of Augt 
next. And ordered that an ordinance be drawne up for tht ppose.’”® 
Shortly therafter a slight modification was made in the specifications : 


“Tt is thought that the roome proposed for the powder will be too 

Little soe that there will not be roome to turne the powder. 

“Therefore recommended to the house that it be twenty foot long 

and fifteen foot wide and over jetted one foot on each side.’ 

Beard agreed to this change and also to the proposal to raise the room two 
feet from the ground on good blocks or posts. 

Presumably the building was done in time—it was an extremely modest 
structure—because nothing further is heard of it. We also know that before 
October 27, 1703, the builder had become keeper of the Powder House. On 
that day, we are told, 


“The Board being informed that Mr Richd Beard who was the 
Keeper of the publick Magazine at Annapolis was lately dead sent the 
following Message to the House of Dellegates 


“Gentlemen. 


Mr Richt Beard the Person employed & Entrusted to look after 
the publick Magazine at Annapolis being lately dead The same is now 
in the Custody of Matthew Beard his son upon which occasion you are 
desired to appoint some of your Members to join with some of this 
Board to view the said Magazine and appoint either the said Matthew 
Beard or some other fitting Person to look after it.’’® 


While we do not know the exact location of this earliest Powder House, 
we are certain that it was outside the original limits of Annapolis because of 
the recorded desire of the Lower House to remove it to town: 


“Andrew Welpley Carpenter being called into the House to treat 
and agree with him to bring the Powder House into the Town of 
Annapolis ; he appeared and it was proposed to him whether he would 
undertake the Work and to remove the House & place it where his 
Excellency shall please to appoint and to run all Risque and Hazard 
and settle the same House in such Place in as good condition as it 


© Tbid., pp. 188-189. 
t Ibid., p. 196. 
8 Tbid., pp. 315-316. 
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now stands for £15 Sterling which he agreed to and obliged himself 

to have it done by the Middle of July next to all which this House like- 

wise agreed.’ 

Either the same or a subsequent powder house was moved ten years later 
for we find the House of Delegates on May 10, 1716, approving payment to 

“The Carpenters Accounts Smith’s & others for removing and repair- 

ing the powder House being inspected & regulated and there appear- 

ing to be due thereupon to the several Persons therein named the sum 

of twelve pounds five shillings & Six pence the said account was so 

Settled & allowed of by this Board.’’?° 

The new location of the Powder House appears to have been on the 
present site of McDowell Hall or close by, for in a contract entered into by 
Governor Bladen and Patrick Creagh, one of the terms required Creagh to 
deliver bricks and lime to the hill back of Mr. Bordley’s house where the 
powder house formerly stood. (Italics supplied.)1!_ The bricks and lime were 
for the new Governor’s House, that is, Bladen’s Folly. 


SECOND BUILDING 


The Powder House which “formerly stood’ on the site was probably 
demolished in 1742 for on July 24 of that year the Governor and Council: 


“Ordered that the Honourable Col Gale and Col Hammond agree with 

a Workman to build a House of Brick for a Magazine twenty feet 

long and sixteen feet wide in the Clear & twelve feet Pitch from the 

Foundation and to be set as near the Old Powder House as con- 

veniently it can, and that the same be paid for out of the money raised 

by the Duty of three pence P hh‘ for purchasing Arms and Am- 

munition.”?? 

The workman who was chosen was the ubiquitous Patrick Creagh. An 
item in the Proceedings of the Governor and Council for March 10, 1743, was 
an order for payment to Creagh of 95 pounds “for Building the Brick Maga- 
zine, and for 60 feet Square of Ground.” 


It has not been possible to determine the exact location of this new Powder 
House but it is quite likely the one mentioned in an advertisement inserted in 
the Maryland Gazette of June 28, 1759, by Upton Scott, Sheriff of Anne 
Arundel County. This location would explain the reference to the purchase of 
land from Creagh. 


“By Virtue of a Fieri Facias to me directed, agreeable to an Act 
of Assembly of this Province, made at February Sessions, 1755, en- 
tituled, An Act directing the Commissioners of the Paper Currency 
Office, speedily to call in the Interest due on Bonds, and other Secur- 
ities, and all Monies due on Funds payable into said Office, there will 


® Ibid., XXVI, p. 609—April 17, 1706. 

10 Tbid., XXX, p. 39. 

u Anne Arundel County Deeds RB No. 3, pp. 742-3, Ms. Hall of Records. The date of the 
contract was January 28, 1742. 

12 Archives of Maryland XXVIII, p. 275—July 24, 1742. 

18 Tbid., XLII, p. 587. 
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be exposed to Public Sale, to the Highest Bidder, on Tuesday the 31st 
Day of July next, a Lot or Parcel of Ground containing about Three 
Acres, lying on Severn River, and contiguous to North-East-Street, in 
the New-Town of Annapolis; on which said Lot or Parcel of Ground, 
are the following Improvements, viz. A large Brick Brew-House, a 
Brick Dwelling-House one Story high, with Two Rooms and a Passage 
on the lower Floor, a small Frame House, all now in the Possession of 
Mr. Patrick Creagh; and also a small Brick House now made use of 
by the Province as a Magazine for Powder; taken in Execution as the 
Lands and Tenements of James Donaldson, for the Use of the Com- 
missioners or Trustees for Emitting Bills of Credit, established by Act 
of Assembly. The Sale to be made on the Premisses, at Four o’Clock 
in the Afternoon. 
Upton Scott, Sheriff 


of ANNE-ARUNDEL County.” 


THIRD BUILDING 


For many years thereafter, through 1768, there was a committee appointed 
by the General Assembly to inspect the arms and ammunition, and each year 
this committee reported the location of the various arms. These arms were 
always found “In the council chamber . . . Above the conference chamber .. . 
Under the conference chamber . . . In the powder house . . . On the half moon 
battery” and, for some years, “In the repository.”** This committee of 1768 
reported “that the powder house is in a ruinous situation; that unless shortly 
repaired, will fall down, and the ammunition therein consequently destroyed.”*® 
This report would indicate that the powder house after 1759 was located on 
the Public Circle or close to it. 

Curiously enough, the powder house is never mentioned again in the records 
of the Provincial Assembly. It is not likely that it fell down, as the group of 
1768 direly predicted it would, but it may well have been torn down the next 
year when the second Annapolis State House was razed. This is especially 
likely if, as I think, this powder house stood on the Public Circle close by 
the State House. 


1%# For example, see Archives of Maryland, XI, pp. 363-364. 
18 Ibid., p. 365. 


THE PUBLIC NECESSARY 


First BuILpDING 


Until quite recently the State House Circle has always contained an out- 
side Public Necessary. Details of the first structure of this kind are not avail- 
able, but it must have been quite simple in concept. On April 30, 1696, the 
Governor and the gentlemen of the Council proceeded to the Circle to examine 
the progress of the first Annapolis State House. They made certain recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly as a result of this examination, among 
them being the following: 

“That the Court House be paved at least six foot round that Good 
store of Oyster Shells be laid round the House especially at the lower 

end where it is most sandy and that the Pavement Come upon that to 

be laid with a descent to Carry the water off every way that the said 

House be pailed in at the same distance the Porch bears from it that 

at some distance from thence several Posts be set up to Hang Horses 

on to Contrive a Pissduit and House of Office some where near the 

State House.’ 

There is no further documentary evidence that such a structure was built 
but there can be little doubt that it was. Where it stood and for how long are 
also uncertain. 


SECOND BUILDING 


Perhaps it was still in use until the 1780’s when we know that a new 
building was erected. The session of November 1785 was hardly underway 
when the Lower House called for a report on the project.2, A committee was 
appointed to consider this report and it criticized the Intendant, Daniel of 
St. Thomas Jenifer, for not having kept accounts “of the expenses for the 
repairs of the public buildings, and erecting a necessary in the public circle.’’* 
Shortly thereafter the Intendant was ordered to lay before the House the plans, 
estimates and contracts,* and when these proved to be not altogether satisfactory 
he was ordered to produce “the several papers relative to the contract for 
timber and other materials for the repairs of the stadt-house, the governor’s 
house, and erecting a privy within the circle, with the accounts of the prices 
and quantity of such materials. .. .”5 

When the General Assembly met in November of the next year, one of 
its first acts was to appoint a select committee to inquire into the state of the 
public buildings. This committee reported that the “undertaker” Joseph Clark 
"2 Archives of Maryland, XIX, p. 286. 

3 Journal of the Lower House, p. 42. 
3 Ibid., p. 70. 


* Ibid., p. 83. 
5 Ibid., p. 95. 
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had made progress in repairing the State House and Government House and 
that “a moderate further expense would make the privy useful. . .”* However, 
so much money had been spent already that the committee recommended that 
all work cease except for certain shoring up projects until the next Assembly 
would meet the following April. The committee did, however, suggest that 
they “make the privy within the circle useful.” 


At the April session of 1787 it was ordered “that the necessary within 
the circle be enclosed and made useful. . .” and no more is heard of it in the 
proceedings of the General Assembly.’ The shell, at least, must have been 
just finished when the artist who sketched the public buildings in 1788 for 
the February 1789 issue of The Columbian Magazine visited Annapolis. If the 
octagonal building shown there is in fact the public necessary—as I think it 
is—then it was quite an imposing structure and characteristic of the manner 
of Joseph Clark. No plans have survived, and the cost cannot be determined 
because in the Auditor’s books the expenditures for all the building then 
under the direction of Clark are lumped together. We do know, however, that 
the famous Annapolis cabinetmaker, John Shaw, was paid one hundred pounds 
“for his account of disbursements in finishing the Privy House,” on December 
7, 1789. 

This Public Necessary appears to have continued in use until the middle 
of the nineteenth century when the sensibilities of the General Assembly be- 
gan to be offended by its condition. A select committee of 1854 reported as 
follows: 

“The committee are of opinion that a commodious fire proof 
record office might be built on the site of the Cannon Shed within the 
public circle. In the basement could be stored the fuel required for a 
year, and also the cannon and other property now in the cannon shed. 
The basement might also contain a substitute for ‘the disgustingly con- 
spicuous building known as the Public Temple.’ The continuance of 
this establishment in its present position has been complained of for 
years and is a disgrace to the State and an outrage to every feeling of 
refinement.”® 
According to an eyewitness “The old octagonal or round house, shown 

in the print [of 1789] on the northwest side of the State House, was torn 
down in 1858 by Samuel W. Brooks, who at that time was, and still is, mes- 
senger to the Governor, having just completed fifty years of continuous 
service.’2° It is not possible to determine now whether the old Land Office 
Building which was erected in that year contained the sanitary facilities which 
6 Ibid., 1786, p. 93. 

tT Ibid., April Session, 1787, p. 184. 

8 Auditor General, Ledger C, 1785-1807, p. 43. Ms. Hall of Records. None of the Shaw experts 
ae Bi Pipe cee that he fashioned anything quite so humble as the functional wooden fixtures of 

® Maryland State Documents, 1854, Document J, pp. 4-5. The State did, however, attempt to 
keep this building in order, The Auditor’s books A Did many payments for cleaning it, for example, 
this item of September 26, 1792, to Jubb Fowler “To cleaning out the Temple £ 0:7:6.” (Executive 


Papers, Ms. Hall of Records.) 
2 Baltimore Sun, March 13, 1907. 
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had been recommended by the Select Committee of the General Assembly 
quoted above, but in any case, at that time or shortly thereafter, another public 
necessary similar in design to the creation of Joseph Clark was erected very 
close to the site of its predecessor. Sanitary conveniences were installed in 
the State House itself in 1886, when the rectangular Library Annex was con- 
structed, but the outside privy stayed on, possibly for the use of the general 
public rather than for the officers of the State, until this annex was torn down 
in turn and replaced by the new annex now in use which was completed in 


1905.77 


11 The design of this last outhouse was so like that shown in the Columbian Magazine that it 
was believed by the late Mr. Arthur Trader, Administrative Assistant in the Land Office, and Mr. 
Lee Kries, present Chief Engineer of the Department of Public Buildings and Grounds, to have been 
one and the same. Other evidence has indicated this could not be so. 
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PART II 





PLATE 13 


The Old Governor's Mansion or Government House, formerly on Naval Academy Grounds. 





PLATE 14 
Bladen's Folly —McDowell Hall. 
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PLATE 20 


Fourth Prison. 





PLATE 21 
Third Annapolis State House with present dome. 
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THE ARMORY OR CONFERENCE CHAMBER 


One of the strangest chapters in the history of the public buildings in 
Annapolis is the story of the old Armory, Council house or Conference room, 
which formerly stood on the north side of the State House adjacent to the old 
Senate Chamber. The baffling fact is that there is a full record of the con- 
struction and the use of the building from the time it was erected almost until 
the time when, presumably, it was demolished. It was mentioned by almost 
every traveller who came to Annapolis because, as we shall see, the building 
was used, among other things, for the entertainment of distinguished guests. 
It appears in the engraving of the State House Circle published in February 
1789 in The Columbian Magazine. And yet not a single modern historian of 
Annapolis has ever mentioned this building ! 


Perhaps the reason is that Thomas W. Griffith, who wrote in 1821, did 
not mention it. Ridgely, writing twenty years later, omitted it from his chapter 
called “Brief Description of The City of Annapolis and Its More Prominent 
Public Buildings,’’? the chief source for later historical writings on this subject. 
To be sure, Ridgely does describe the Armory but under the date 1706 and 
without understanding which building it was. It was so long forgotten by 
1905, when Riley published his History of Anne Arundel County, that he does 
not even mention it in his chapter of antiquities devoted to “The Lost Land- 
marks of Anne Arundel.’ 


But while no later historian mentioned this building specifically, all of them 
were haunted by it. It appeared so often in the records either as the “Armory,” 
the “Council Chamber” or the place of meeting of the Upper House of As- 
sembly, or the place of reception of distinguished guests, that the historians 
had to do something with this evidence and they did a very curious thing, in- 
deed. They attributed all of these functions to another very much smaller 
building which still stands, namely, the Old Treasury. All of the confusion 
about the age and the purposes of the Old Treasury Building seems to stem 
from this single fact. 


The Armory first appears in the Proceedings of the Upper House of 
Assembly for August 8, 1716: 


“Tt being considered that there is a competent Sum of Money now in 
Bank for purchasing Arms & Ammunition & for preservation of the 
same Resolved that the following Message be sent to the Lower House 
MiIZ: 
“By the Upper House of Assembly 
August the 8th 1716 


‘Whereas there is now a considerable Sum of Money in the Receivers 
Hands appropriated to purchasing Arms & Ammunition for the better 


1 Sketches of The Early History of Maryland, Baltimore, 1821. 
2 Annals, 230 et seq. 
BOP 255s 
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Security & defence of this Province And for that It is highly necessary 
the said Arms & Ammunition should be well preserved in good order 
& Condition fit for the Service of this Province on any emergent 
Occasion requiring the Same We propose to you that an handsome 
House be built for the Lodging & Securing the publick Magazine of 
Arms in this City & also that part of the Ammunition consisting of 
Ball Lead Match & Flints & all other materialls of that nature except 
Powder may be secured And that the said House be so contrived that 
It may Serve likewise for a Council Room & to receive the Country 
and Strangers that may resort to his Excellency the Governour on any 
publick occasions, And that the Charge of the said Building be defrayed 
out of the Revenue of 34 P hh? on Tob° exported appropriated for 
Arms & Ammunition not exceeding such reasonable Sum as may be 
thought convenient.”* 


The message was received favorably, and a committee to confer with a 
committee from the Upper House was appointed. The joint committee must 
have met immediately because on the next day we find a message from the 
Upper House of Assembly to the Lower House concurring in the conference 
plans with the exection of one detail: 


“We approve of the Report of the Conference about building a Maga- 
zine House to secure the publick Arms &c. and your Concurrence 
therewith save only that you proposed it to be built on the north East 
of the Stadt House Which being uneven ground & his Excellency the 
Governour in so ill a State of Health that he cannot now view & 
approve the Scituation We desire you will concur with us that that 
matter be also left to his Excell*”’s discretion to direct the placing of 
it convenient to the Court House.’’® 


The Lower House concurred on the same day. 


The building was completed by May 1718, as we learn from the Proceed- 
ings of the Lower House of that month. Unfortunately, as in almost all cases 
of the construction of public buildings, everything had not gone according to 
plan: the builder had not followed specifications and he had spent more money 
than had been authorized. According to the Proceedings of May 6th: 


“The Committee meet according to Adjournmt 
“Present as before And proceed to view the house of Magazine for 
Arms and find that, that Roome is three foot Longer than by Agree- 
ment it ought to have been. 
“Likewise find that the back Building is eleven Inches longer than by 
Agreement it ought to have been. 
“Likewise the Frontispiece is more then Concluded upon in the Agree- 
ment 
“And as to the Work in generall it is the Opinion of this Committee 
that it is well done and humbly referr it to the Consideracon of the 
House.’”® 

4 Archives of Maryland XXX, pp. 461, 462. 


5 Ibid., p. 465. 
© Ibid., XXXITI, p. 253. 
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And further on the same day: 


“On reading and Considering the peticon of Thomas Cooke referr’d 
from your House and also upon the work done to the Magazine for 
Arms and examining his Accounts whereby We find that he has ex- 
pended much more than was to be paid him by the Originall Contract 
We have resolved that the sume of One hundred pounds Sterling more 
than what is already raised be allowed and paid to the said Cooke at 
the finishing the said Magazine out of the three pence P hh‘ for Arms 
&c* with which We desire your Excy & Honours Concurrence.’” 
Ridgely’s was the first published description of the building: 


“About the same period [he has just referred to the date 1706], an 

armory was built near the courthouse, on the north side of it. It is 

represented to have been a large hall with seats around it, above which 

the walls were covered with arms, tastefully arranged. It was often 

used as a ballroom—from the vaulted roof was suspended a wooden 

gilt chandelier, which when lighted up, produced a brilliant effect by 

the reflection of the light from the arms. The walls of the hall were 

also decorated with full length portraits of Queen Anne and Lord Bal- 

timore. The governor and council held their sessions in one of the 

apartments of this building.”® 

It is obvious from Ridgely’s description that he never saw the building 
himself and according to Annie Leakin Sioussat, Ridgely’s description is taken 
from the notes of Mrs. Rebecca Key, which were later published by Mrs. 
Sioussat. They contained this description: 


“The Armory stood at the north side [that is, of the State House] 
at an equal distance from the Court House [the same distance as the 
Free School on the south side], a large hall, the walls covered with 
arms above the seats which were all around the room. A seat opposite 
the door for the Governor and his lady over which hung a full length 
portrait of Queen Anne. Nearly opposite to this picture hung another, 
a full length portrait of the Proprietor, Lord Baltimore, in his flow- 
ing robes. Being used for a ballroom as well as an armory, a wooden 
gilt chandelier depended from the vaulted roof and the lights inter- 
spersed among the arms, gave it on ball nights a very splendid appear- 
ance. Three other apartments were appropriated one to the card 
parties, one to the supper, and the other to the armorer. The Armory 
was also used as a Council Chamber when the Assembly sat.’ 


This very “splendid appearance” which Mrs. Key noted was, of course, 
intended from the first by the General Assembly, as we have seen. However, 
some of the splendor was added ten years after the completion of the building, 
that is, in 1728. In the proceedings of the Council for November 2nd of that 
year we find that the Treasurer was ordered to pay something over forty-seven 
pounds for work already completed on the building and that, in addition, it 
was ordered “‘that Charles Calvert & Benja Tasker Esqr get a handsome Table 
made for the Council Room and Window Shuters made to all the Cellar Win- 
Sie Dezss: 

8 Annals of Annapolis, p. 107. 


® “A Notice of Some of the First Buildings with Notes of Some of the Early Residents,” Maryland 
Historical Magazine XIV, pp. 264, 265. 
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dows under the said Room... And in Case the Said [gun] Carriages cannot 
be conveniently made or got here then it is Order’d that said Treasurer send 
to England for them as also for a handsome Carpet for the said Table One 
Large Elbow Chair and Twelve fashionable Strong Rusia Leather Chairs wth 
high backs a handsome wooden lacquir’d Branch for 12 Candles and 12 Single 
Brass Sconces for the said Room.”?° 


The building continued to fill its triple function, that is, Armory, meet- 
ing place of the Council and of the Upper House of the Assembly (which, 
of course, was identical with the Council) and reception room for distinguished 
guests until 1769 when it took an on entirely different function.1+ There 
were several witnesses of, and participants in, these functions who described 
the building, and it is perhaps worthwhile to cite some of them here. Stoddert 
in his Survey of Annapolis, late in 1718, referred to the building as “new.” 
It had, of course, been completed only that year. The first “stranger” to 
mention the building is William Black, who recorded in his Journal for 1744 
that “the principal buildings is the Stadt-Houses, the Council-house, and the 
Free School, three very good Houses standing in the Middle of the Town, 
on the top of a high Hill overlooking the Town.’’?? Later on he says that “At 
Night his Excellency the Governor and some other Gentlemen, for the Enter- 
tainment of the Commissioners and the Gentlemen of the Levee, gave a Ball 
in the Council Room, where most of the Ladies of any Note in the Town was 
present, and made a very Splendent Appearance, in a Room back from that 
where they danc’d, was Several sorts of Wines, Punch, and Sweet Meats, in 
this Room, those that was not Engag’d in any Dancing Match, might either 
Employ themselves at Cards, Dice, Back-Gamon, or with a cheerful Glass: 
the Commissioners amus’d themselves till about 10 O’clock, and then went 
home to their Lodgings.”’* 


In 1756, the State paid Patrick Creagh and John Thompson for thorough 
repairs to the building. The item is listed as “To painting the Doors & Shutters 
Dormans &c of the Council House. ..”** In April of 1762 a committee of the 
Assembly appointed to inspect the public buildings in the City of Annapolis 


10 Archives of Maryland, XXV, p. 504. 


11 Not, however, without many repairs, beginning with those of 1725: ‘‘Upon his own proper 
Cost and Charges (Glass and Nails only excepted which their Honours are to find the said Caldwell) 
to say [sic] to Shingle the Armory with three New Sash Windows Frames of Cedar or Cyprus to 
be made in full Proportion and Uniform to those of the Stadt House and the said Caldwell is at his 
own proper Costs and Charges to supply any Deficiency in Laithing the said Armory and Compleat 
the Covering of the said Armory equal in Goodness to that of the State Huse lately done by the 
said Caldwell all which work the said Caldwell promises to finish and Compleat Sickness Excepted 
by the last day of May Anno Dni 1726 next ensuing the date hereof 


“On the back of which Agreement is thus written An Account of the Glass and Nails which his 
Honour the Governor and Council within mentioned are to find & provide for the within Caldwell for 
the Compleating the work within mentioned vizt 


“Four dozen of Sash Crown Glass ten by eight Inches in Bigness 

Twelve thousand five hundred Six penny Nails 

Twelve thousand five hundred eight penny Nails 

Two thousand twenty penny Nails 

Five Hundred thirty penny Nails.” (Archives of Maryland, XXV, pp. 444-445.) 

12 “Journal of William Black,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 1, p. 128. 
2S TDstds, 9 De hSle 

14 Archives of Maryland, LVI, p. 434. 
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reported the repairs needed for the various rooms of this building. The 
“Council Office” needed glazing and plastering and the partition nailing, and 
the floor of the Council Office needed a good deal of repair. The outside 
corner of the Conference Chamber was in bad condition, the paved channel 
that conveyed the water from the Council Chamber was also in disrepair. The 
roofs of the rooms over the Conference and Council Chambers needed re- 
pairing, new barge boards were wanted, and the windows required glazing. 
The Conference Chamber also needed glazing and plastering and one of the 
closets in the Chamber needed window shutters.?® 


This legislative committee was severe in its condemnation of the condition 
of the public buildings, and their opinion is borne out by another distinguished 
visitor of that same year, Benjamin Mifflin, who “Took a Survey of the Court 
House upper House of Assembly & Free Schooll 3 Old antiquated Buildings 
without Elegance or Taste Built in a range & Formerly Walld in but the Walls 
mostly Tumbled down & now become a Thorough Fare. . .”’?® 

In 1766 Annapolis was visited by the young Thomas Jefferson who, in 
writing to a cousin, John Page of Virginia, stated: 


“T will now give you some account of what I have seen in this metrop- 
olis. The assembly happens to be sitting at this time. Their upper 
and lower house, as they call them, sit in different houses. I went into 

the lower, sitting in an old courthouse, which, judging from it’s form 

and appearance, was built in the year one.’’” 

Another committee, reporting in 1768, found the building in great dis- 
order. They “examined the magazine in the city of Annapolis,” and found 
arms located “In the council chamber . . . Above the conference chamber... 
Under the conference chamber . . . In the powder house . . . On the half moon 
battery.”?® 

It was the next year that the State decided to build a new courthouse or 
State House and in order to get the Anne Arundel County governmental offices 
and those of the town of Annapolis out of the new building the General As- 
sembly decided to give them for their purposes the old council chamber: 


“And be it further Enacted That after the said Stadt House shall be 
built and finished as aforesaid the House in which the Upper House of 
Assembly usually sits and the Room thereto adjoining commonly 
called the Conference Chamber shall be and are hereby vested in the 
Justices for the Time being of Ann Arundel County to and for the use 
of the same County and the City of Annapolis in which House the 
County Court of that County shall from Time to Time be Held and 
the same House shall to every Intent and purpose thenceforth be 
deemed the County Court House of the said County and the Records 
of the same Court shall be hereafter kept in the said Room called the 


% Ibid., L VIII, pp. 155-156. 

16 Journal of Benjamin Mifflin, The Record of A Tour From_Philadelphia to Delaware and Mary- 
land, July 26 to August 14, 1726, Edited by Victor Hugo Paltsits, New York Public Library, 1953, p. 13. 

17 Bulletin of the New York Public Library, Vol. Il, 1898, pp. 176-177. Cited from Archives of 
Maryland L,XI, xv. 

18 Archives of Maryland, LXI, pp. 363-364. 
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Conference Chamber and at all Time when the said County Court 

shall not be sitting the Mayors Court and the Meetings of the Cor- 

poration of the City of Annapolis may be held in the said House.’’® 

After 1769, since the State no longer had any business in the old Council 
House or Armory, it appears little in the public records. However, it is men- 
tioned in the Proceedings of the Senate for May 24, 1783, in a Resolution in- 
viting the Continental Congress to meet in Annapolis: 

“Resolved, 4thly, That it is the unanimous opinion of this house, that 

the general assembly present the stadt-house and public circle in the 

city of Annapolis (exclusive of the school-house and court-house of 

Anne-Arundel county, and loan-office, standing on the said circle) to 

the honourable congress, for their use.”?° 

After fifty years, however, this building proved insufficient for the needs 
of the county and town, and a group of citizens of Anne Arundel County, 
therefore, presented a petition to the General Assembly, December Session 1819, 
asking that the Levy Court of Anne Arundel County be authorized to levy 
$12,000 to build another courthouse.** 

This petition was denied but a similar one presented the next year was 
granted, and in 1821, the new courthouse for Anne Arundel County was 
erected in Annapolis. 

Thereafter the history of this building is obscure. A committee appointed 
by the House of Delegates to examine the public property in Annapolis re- 
ported on March 4, 1834, “That they found the building adjacent to the State 
House, in a ruinous condition, and needing immediate repair: And the wall 
around the public circle in such bad order, that suitable and prompt measure 
should be adopted to repair the same.”?? 


In the December Session of 1836 we find that the House of Delegates 
appropriated “The sum of one hundred and fifty dollars for repairing the 
Chamber commonly called the old Armory and furnishing the same as a Com- 
mittee room for the use of the House of Delegates.”?* 


If this building which survived through 1836 was indeed the old Armory 
building then it must have been torn down shortly thereafter for, it will be 
recalled, Mrs. Key, who died in 1840, wrote about the old Armory in the past 
tense. She stated that it “stood” on the State House hill. If we take Mrs. 
Key’s statement literally and assume that the building which the committee 
found in disrepair in 1836 was the building with which we are now concerned, 
then we might conjecture that it was torn down sometime between 1836 and 
1840. What confuses the situation, however, is that Ridgely in describing the 
building states, “It is represented (italics mine) to have been a large hall with 
"39 Archives of Maryland LXIII, p. 150. 

*» P. 67. 
2 Proceedings of the House of Delegates, December Session 1819, January 18, 1820, p. 64. 
2 Journal of Proceedings of the House of Delegates, December Session 1833, March 4, 1834, p. 428. 


R Buhach of Proceedings of the House of Delegates, December Session 1836, p. 349, Ms. Hall of 
ecords. 
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seats around it, above which the walls were covered with arms, tastefully 
arranged,’’*4 


Since Ridgely became librarian of the State in 1827, it is curious that 
he should have used such a phrase as “it is represented to have been,” because 
he certainly could have known it himself if it did actually survive to 1836. 
The Journals of the General Assembly are silent as to this building from the 
period that it ceased to be the Anne Arundel County Court House, until 1834, 
and there is no mention of its destruction in the local newspaper. It is possible, 
therefore, that the building was torn down sometime between 1821 when it 
was vacated by the government offices of Anne Arundel County, and 1827 
when Ridgely came to Annapolis. Nor is there anything in Mrs. Key’s account 
which would make such an assumption impossible. It is more likely, however, 
that Ridgely inadvertently used the past tense here because he was using Mrs. 
Key’s notes and followed her syntax. We must conclude that we are only 
certain the building was gone by 1840; that it was surely in existence in 1821; 
and probably, in 1836. 


NOTE 


One of the best known views of the State House, taken from a copper 
plate found by Oswald Tilghman in 1906, has been dated “before 1836” be- 
cause of the brick wall surrounding the circle and replaced in that year by a 
new granite wall. The Armory does not appear in this engraving so that it 
might be concluded that it had disappeared before that date, as most likely 
it had. However, the artist may have felt that his commission did not require 
that he include anything but the State House. And the brick wall here shown 
may have been a memory rather than a reality. 


Mopern ARMORIES 


The history of that part of the military establishment of the State which 
was housed in Annapolis is very confused during the nineteenth century. It 
seems fairly certain, however, that the State did not build or own any building 
dedicated to the use of its military department. We know that at the turn of 
the century the Armory was located on Maryland Avenue, in a building previ- 
ously occupied by a Methodist Chapel and long-since torn down.”*> 


This building was considered inadequate for the purpose and the effort 
to secure new headquarters bore fruit in 1912, when the General Assembly 
passed an act whose purpose, in part, was “the purchase of land in the City 
of Annapolis and the erection thereon of a State Armory and Convention Hall 


% Annals of Annapolis, p. 107. 


2 From 1898 through 1901 rent was paid to the Trustees of the Maryland Avenue M. E. Church. 
From 1901 through the first part of 1903 rent was paid to Robert L. Werntz, apparently for the same 
building. In the Report of the Adjutant General 1904-1905 it is stated that “, . , The two companies 
at Annapolis are absolutely without any home, and it has been difficult to find a hall for the drill 
and instruction of their men. The old Land Office, which will shortly be torn down, has by permis- 
sion of the Governor been used for this purpose.” (p. 11.) The building referred to was razed 
in 1906. For the next two years neither of the two companies then! in existence appears to have had 
an armory after which Company G secured “a fair armory, the drill surface being 63 feet by 28 
feet,” but this writer has been unable to locate it nor even to know whether it continued to be used 
until the Armory of 1913 was ready. 
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by a Commission to be styled ‘City of Annapolis Armory and Convention Hall 
Commission’ and to that end appropriating $40,000.” This Commission was 
composed of the Adjutant General of Maryland; Captain Louis Myers, First 
Regiment, Maryland National Guard; First Lieutenant Daniel J. Murphy; 
Dr. T. Kent Green and James A. Walton. The Architects were Baldwin and 
Pennington and the builder, David M. Andrew Company. 


By December 1913 this building was ready for use. An elegant “Military 
Ball” was given by the guardsmen on December 29th, and a lively account of 
this gala affair printed in the Evening Capital the next day is worth quoting 
in part because of its description of the facilities of the building. 


“The occasion was a military ball, which ‘dedicated’ the commodi- 

ous and attractive new armory. The building is 86 feet long and 

64 feet wide, this portion being the ‘drill room.’ On the first floor 

are the Company’s offices, rooms for the non-commissioned officers, 

lockers for same, the company’s locker. On the upper floor is the staff 

officers’ rooms, a room for the janitor, the billiard room and the com- 
pany’s social room. 

“In the basement is the kitchen and dining room, public toilets, 
shower bath for the men, quartermaster’s store room, indoor rifle range 

and spare space for a bowling alley when money for same is available. 

The building is so designed that a gallery may be placed at any time 

without tearing out the wall, and such a gallery could be placed at 

a minimum cost. The new armory cost $40,000, an appropriation for 

which was made in a bill passed by the last Legislature. The bill was 

fathered by State Senator Joseph H. Bellis, who worked hard for its 
passage.”’7 
This Armory remained in use until 1939 and it was razed then not altogether 
because it had become inadequate, but because part of its site was needed 
for the new State Office Building. 

There was some controversy about where the new Armory should be built, 
but after a year of indecision the Board of Public Works chose the cleared area 
behind the State Office Building. The contract between the State and the 
Costanza Construction Company of Baltimore was signed July 22, 1940, and 
work began shortly thereafter. The handsome new Armory was completed 
in the summer of 1941 at a total cost of $93,300. It is still in use. 


Architects for the Armory were Henry Powell Hopkins and Laurence 
Hall Fowler of Baltimore, who were also architects for the State Office Build- 
ing. Mr. Hopkins has been kind enough to furnish the writer with a short 
description : 

“The design of the Armory is in the modified Georgian period, 
with the hand-made over-size colonial brick to match the brick in the 
State Office Building. I am sure you will be interested to know that 
this brick was made by the Baltimore Brick Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, from clay dug from the banks on the outskirts of Baltimore 
City. 

% Ch. 749, Acts of 1912. 
2 Annapolis Evening Capital, December 30, 1913, Pp. I. 
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“Mr. Fowler and I tried to design the Armory to melt in with 
the character of the State Office Building. The windows have small 
pane sash, with white moulded wood trim; the entrance door facing 
the State Office Building belongs to the same period of design which 
was indigenous to Annapolis around 1750. In general, the Armory 
building is masonry wall construction with wood joists and steel roof 
trusses, on top of which is wood sheathing supporting a flat asphalt 
and felt membrane roofing.’’* 


% Letter to the author, March 31, 1953. 


THE MARKET HOUSE 


When the original act was passed for erecting Annapolis, or as it was 
than called, Anne Arundel, into a port and town on October 18, 1694, the 
commissioners who were named in the act were directed to purchase a certain 
amount of land and then to cause, “the same to be marked, staked out, and 
divided into convenient Streets, Lanes and Alleys, with open spare places to 
be left, on which may be erected a Church, Chapel, Market-House or other 
Public Building, . . .’” 


The surveyor who was chosen by the commissioners was Richard Beard 
who did his work well and filed a plat of the town which was acceptable to 
the commissioners. Unfortunately, this plat was lost in the State House fire 
of 1704. It was probably among the records of the town of Annapolis or Anne 
Arundel County, all of which were kept on the top floor of the State House. 


In 1718, some confusion having arisen over the numbering, bounds and 
ownership of various lots, a new commission was appointed to resurvey the 
town and to hold a hearing so that all disputes could be settled once and for all 
and all titles to real estate made secure. Richard Beard was deceased at the 
time of the passage of this act; therefore, the commissioners had to turn else- 
where for a surveyor. They chose James Stoddert, Esq., who is mentioned 
in the act. He was appointed to “survey the aforesaid City, and the several 
Lots, Streets and Public Grounds therein, . . . sometime before the First Day 
of August, in this present Year of our Lord God Seventeen Hundred and 
Eighteen, .. .’”? 


This act was passed May Io, 1718, and by the last of July, Stoddert had 
completed most of the survey. He thereupon made his report and filed a plat. 
Fortunately, both the report and the plat are extant and are in the custody of 
the Commissioner of the Land Office at Annapolis. In this report Stoddert 
describes the site set aside for the public market place as follows: 


“All that parcel of ground within the city and port of Annapolis lying 
between South East street, market street, and Duke of Gloster street, 
Beginning at the north east corner of the shade of a brick house be- 
longing to Charles Carroll esq. and running thence south east thirty 
three feet to a locust post then north east one hundred and sixteen 
feet to another locust post then north west one hundred and sixteen 
feet to another locust post then south west one hundred and sixteen 
feet to another locust post then with a straight line to the beginning 
containing thirteen thousand four hundred fifty six square feet more 
or less.’’* 


We have every reason to assume that this was the original market place sur- 


1 Ch, 8, Acts of 1694. 
2 Ch. 19, Acts of 1718. 
3 Stoddert’s Report, f. 3, Ms. Land Office. 
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veyed and set aside by Richard Beard in 1694. However, there is no reason 
to believe that a market house was ever built on this site. 


That there was no regular market place in 1708 is confirmed by a couplet 
in Ebenezer Cook’s Sot-weed Factor, published that year in London: 


“But strangers there will scarcely meet 
With market place, exchange or street.” 


First BuILDING 


Ridgely, who published his Annals of Annapolis in 1841, had access to 
certain records of the Corporation of Annapolis which have now disappeared. 
He says: “In 1716, the corporation took into consideration ‘whether a market- 
house was requisite or not, and resolved, nemine contradicente, that it is very 
requisite,’ and determined it should be built on or near the state-house hill.” 


“In 1717, they resolved that ‘ none of the inhabitants of this city 
shall buy any flesh or fish, living or dead, eggs, butter, or cheese, 
(oysters excepted) at their own houses, but shall repair to and buy the 
same at the flagg staffe, on the state-house hill, untill such a time as 
there shall be a market-house built—on penalty of 16s. 8d. current 
money, &c. And that the market be opened at 8 or 9 o'clock in the 
forenoon, and that the drum beats half quarter of an hour to give 
notice thereof, and that no person presumes to buy any thing untill 
the drum be done beating, and that the market days be on Wednesday 
and Saturday every week.’ ” 


Ridgely also states categorically that “The old market-house stood just below 
the present gun-house, and was about half the size of the present one. This 
was the first regular market-house built in Annapolis, and was erected after 
thenyearei717: 0... nao 

SECOND BUILDING 


An act was passed ten years later to “appropriate Part of the Land laid 
out in the City of Annapolis for the building a Custom-house on, to and for the 
building a Market-house.’”® 

The preamble to the act states that “whereas the Land design’d for a 
Market-place, in the said City,® is not so convenient for the same, as Part of 
the Land design’d and allotted for a Custom-house; and which, at present, lies 
useless and unimproved: .. .” 

The General Assembly gave to the Corporation of Annapolis a part of the 
land which had been set aside for the customs house provided that a market 
house be built on the site within two years. In accordance with the provisions 
of the act the land in question was surveyed by Henry Ridgely and John Welch. 
Its bounds were given as follows: 





“"p, 121, 
5 Ch. 9, Acts of 1728. 
© Archives of Maryland, XXXVI, pp. 282-3. The same act authorized the Corporation of Annapolis 
to dispose of this land and use the proceeds for the new Market House. It was sold January 29, 
1729/30 to Charles Daniel, who tecold it in August of the same year to Benjamin Tasker. (Anne 
rundel County Deeds, T. I. No. 1, pp. 269-70, 313-15, Ms, Hall of Records.) 
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“Beginning at a Locust post standing in the head line of the afore- 
said Land and at the End of Church Street and Running with part of 
the breadth of the said Street North five degrees West twenty five 
foot to a Cedar post standing at one Corner of the ffree School Land 
then with the line of the Land formerly laid out for ffrancis Nichol- 
son Esq South Eighty four degrees East three hundred and Sixty feet 
to a Cedar post Standing at or Near the Water then South forty 
Degrees West sixty feet to another Cedar post standing Near the 
Water then by a Straight line to the Beginning Locust post Containing 
and now laid out for twelve thousand seven hundred and thirty three 
Square feet of Ground more or less Surveyed March the Eighth day 
Anno Domini 1728/9.’ 


A market house was built on this site within the specified two years and 
the title to the land came into the possession of the City of Annapolis. No 
description has been found of the Market House which stood on the Customs 
House grounds. We know that it was still in use in 1751, for at that time the 
Corporation of Annapolis pleaded that the Market House was of very little 
use to the inhabitants because of its situation, and they therefore petitioned 
the State government to permit them to sell the Market House and grounds 
for whatever it would bring, buy another site and erect a building. The Gen- 
eral Assembly granted this request.2 The Market House was thereupon sold 
to Lancelot Jacques.’° 

TuirD BUILDING 


We have some knowledge of the appearance of the Market House built 
in 1752 thanks to an advertisement for bids inserted in the Maryland Gazette 
by the Corporation of Annapolis: 


“By Order of the Corporation of the 
City of Annapolis 

“Whereas, the said Corporation have determined to build a Market- 
House, 40 Feet by 20, 10 Feet Pitch, underpinn’d, with four Courses 
of Brick above the Level of the Ground, with a Brick-Floor below and 
a Loft above; three Doors on each Side, and one at each End, each 
Door to be eight Feet high and six Feet wide; the Posts and Rafters 
to be of yellow Poplar, and the Weather Boarding to be of Feather- 
edged yellow Poplar Plank; a Roof of Galloping Rafters, with a small 
Turret for a Bell, in the Middle of it, The Roof and Turret to be 
shingled with good Cypress Shingles; and the Weather Boarding to be 
painted red with Oil Colour; an Entrance to be made to the Loft, by 
a Trap-Door and Ladder, and proper Windows to be made above, for 
Admission of the Air. 


“Any Workman or Workmen, who will undertake to compleat the 


7 Stoddert’s Report with additions, Ms. Land Office, p. 148. 

8 Anne Arundel County Deeds R. B. No. 3, pp. 502-3, Ms. Hall of Records. 

§ Ch. 21, Acts of 1751, 

10 The date of the sale was August 30, 1752, and the sum realized from lot and building, 155 
pounds. (Anne Arundel County Deeds R. B. No. 3, ff. 502-504.) 


What is the ae ere ike for the following minutes of the Corporation of Annapolis for February 
1, 1754: “Order that John Thompson be allowed Five pounds five shillings and four pence which 
is his Account in full, for removing the Market House;” Minutes 1753-1757, p. 25, Ms. Hall of Records. 
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said Building; in a Workmanlike Manner, may apply to the said 

Corporation, on Thursday the 13th of August next, who will then 

meet at the Court-House in Annapolis for the Purpose, at 6 o’Clock 

in the Afternoon.”*? 

It has been possible to determine the site of this Market House because 
of a passing reference to it by the General Assembly of 1788, which gave 
permission for removal of the Methodist Meeting House to the “Public ground 
whereon the old market house formerly stood.”!? Since we know the exact 
location of the Meeting House on the Public Circle we can be confident of 
the site of this Market House. If further proof were needed we have the 
evidence of Mrs. Key who placed it “just below the present Gun House.’’2® 


We know little of the subsequent history of this building. In 1775, it 
was blown down by a severe windstorm which also stripped the new copper 
roof off the State House.** It is probable, but not certain, that the market 
was rebuilt on the same site. Four years later, the General Assembly author- 
ized the Mayor and Council of Annapolis to sell Temple and Dean Streets and 
to use four-fifths of the proceeds for a new Market House.1® It was not 
until September 20, 1784, however, that the sale was made.’® By that time 
the provision for use of the money seems to have been forgotten, for the 
Corporation, on August 2, 1784, specifically appropriated 260 pounds out of 
the first money received by the Treasurer for the new Market House.” 


FourtH BUILDING 


In the same year a group of business men deeded to the city a tract of 
land adjoining the 1728 site of the Market House. The site and condition of 
the gift are described in detail in the conveyance: 


“This Indenture made this Twenty Eighth Day of July in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven Hundred and Eighty four Between 
Nicholas Carroll Jacob Hurst Charles Wallace, Joseph Williams 
Thomas Harwood John Davidson James Mackubin and James Wil- 
liams of the City of Annapolis Gentlemen of the one part and the 
Mayor Recorder Aldermen and Common Council of the City of An- 
napolis of the other part Witnesseth that the said Nicholas Carroll, 
... for and in Consideration of the Sum of five Shillings sterling to 
them in hand paid by the said Mayor Recorder Aldermen and Common 
Council of the City of Annapolis the Receipt whereof is hereby Ac- 
knowledged have granted bargained sold aliened enfeoffed released 
and confirmed by those Presents and said Nicholas Carroll . . . do 
grant bargain Sell alien enfeoff release and confirm unto the said 
Mayor Recorder Aldermen and Common Council of the City of 


tee ulye30, Dp. 25 Ca°2. 

12 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Delegates, November 1788, pp. 60, 61. 

13 See infra “The Old Methodist Meeting House,” and Maryland Historical Magazine, XLV ps 205) 

14 Maryland Gazette, September 7, 1775. 

15 Acts of November 1779, Ch. XI. 

16 Proceedings of the Corporation of Annapolis, August 17, 1784, Ms. Hall of Records and Mary- 
land Gazette, August 19, p. 2, c. 3. 

17 Proceedings of the Corporation of Annapolis, August 2, 1784. 
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Annapolis and their Successors for ever all that portion or parcel of 
Ground lying and being in the City of Annapolis at the head of the 
Dock Beginning at a Post Standing at the North East Corner of Mr. 
James Williams’s House and running South forty Degrees West three 
Hundred and Ninety two feet & a half foot till it intersects the line 
of Church Street on the South West Side of the Dock, thence with 
said Street South Seventy four and a quarter Degrees East two hun- 
dred and Nineteen feet to a post Thence North forty Degrees East 
three hundred and Nineteen feet to a post Thence with a straight line 
to the beginning and all the Rights Title Interest use property Claim 
and Demand as well in Law as in Equity of them the said Nicholas 
Carroll ... of in and to the said Portion or Parcel of Ground or any 
part thereof To have and to hold the said Right Title Interest [sic] 
use property together with all the Claims and Demands as well in Law 
as in Equity of them the said Nicholas Carroll . . . of in and to the 
said portion or parcel of Land or any part thereof unto the said 
Mayor Recorder . . . provided always and these presence are upon 
the express Conditions that the said Mayor Recorder Aldermen and 
Common Council of the said City of Annapolis or their Successors 
erect or cause to be erected on the said Ground hereby granted to them 
a good Substantial Brick Stone or framed Market House well fitted 
with all Accomodations necessary for the Reception and Sale of Pro- 
visions of Sixty feet in Length and forty feet in width the said Build- 
ing to be erected on the Westermost part of the aforesaid portion or 
parcel of Ground hereby granted near to the line of Church Street the 
front of Sixty feet in length to stand in a Line parallel to the line of 
the large Brick Building facing the Dock now Occupied by Messrs 
Charles Wallace Joseph Williams Thomas Harwood and John David- 
son leaving the Distance of Eighty feet between the Line of the said 
Building and the aforesaid Line which space of Eighty feet in width 
to be Continued along the said Lines from the south west to North 
East the whole extent of the portion or parcel of Ground hereby 
Granted to be established and used as a publick Street the Westermost 
end of the aforesaid Building to be erected for a Market House in 
depth forty feet to be opposed to Church Street that portion of Ground 
lying between the aforesaid Building and the Water Eighty feet in 
Width to be Continued from the South West to the North East in a 
Direction parrallel with said Building the whole Extent of the portion 
or parcel of Ground hereby granted and be established and used as a 
publick Street all the Remainder of the said portion of parcel of ground 
hereby granted excepting a space of Eighty foot in width fronting to 
the House now occupied by Mr. Gilbert Middleton and connecting the 
two Streets herein above mentioned to be reserved for the purpose of 
making further Additions if necessary to the Building to be Erected in 
Manner above described for the purposes herein before mentioned the 
aforesaid Building to be erected within the Space of three Years from 
the Date of these Presents otherwise this Indenture to be void and of 
foiliiect 3. = 


The site of the market has remained the same to this day. In addition to 
the site and the cost of the new building all that we know about it is that it 





18 Mayor’s Court Proceedings, Liber B, p. 428, Ms. Halil of Records. 
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was to be a “Framed House” and that the committee appointed to supervise 
construction consisted of James Brice, Isaac Harris, John Davidson and Charles 
Wallace.’® 


FirtH BUILDING 


This “Framed House” seems to have served its modest purpose for the 
next half century. Then, in 1857, the corporation ordered the construction 
of a new building on the same site. At its meeting of April 1 of that year, 
the Mayor was authorized to sign a contract with John M. Davis the con- 
tractor for the erection of the new “Markett House.” At the same meeting 
the Treasurer was ordered to pay the contractor on the order of the committee 
appointed to superintend the work. This committee was composed of the 
following: William Bryan, Daniel T. Hyde and Benjamin Linthicum. There 
was placed at their disposal the sum of $3,000 which had been borrowed from 
the Farmers National Bank of Annapolis for that purpose.2® The total cost 
was $4,461.50, and since the final payment seems to have been made April Io, 
1858, it may be assumed that the market house was either finished or nearly 
so at that time.2!. It is this market, albeit much modified, which still stands 
on Market Place. 

19 Proceedings of the Corporation of Annapolis, August 2, 1784. 


2 Proceedings of the Corporation, of Annapolis, Ms. Hall of Records. 
21 Ledger Corporation of Annapolis, Ms. Hall of Records. 


THE “REPOSITORY FOR THE OLD RECORDS” 


Proper care of the records has always been a matter of concern for the 
General Assembly and the Executive of Maryland if not for the record-keep- 
ing officers. No loss of records is noted in the Proceedings of the Assembly 
until the transfer of the seat of government from St. Mary’s City to Annapolis 
in 1695. No loose papers for the period before this year have been found and 
it is reasonable, therefore, to assume that some or all of them were left be- 
hind. We know also that there were some losses of records in transit but 
whether loose papers or bound volumes we cannot be certain. 

Fire, a constant threat in those days of light construction and lack of fire- 
fighting equipment, contributed to these early losses. In 1699, only two years 
after the completion of the first State House at Annapolis, lightning set the 
upper floor afire but we do not know whether records were burned. However, 
in 1704 the State House was entirely consumed and many records went up in 
flames. We are certain that the records of the Port of Annapolis and of Anne 
Arundel County, housed in the loft, were total losses. Again, no loose papers 
of the period 1695-1704 have survived so that we may assume they were left 
behind when the volumes, or most of them—we cannot know what part of 
the total—were carried out of the flaming building. 

The General Assembly, fearful of further loss by fire and angered at the 
neglect of the records by jobholders who preferred to pocket the total proceeds 
of their fees of office rather than spend a part of it for proper record keep- 
ing, finally became so incensed that in 1716 it passed an extremely stringent 
law governing record keeping.t This law was renewed from time to time; 
and the select committees which were appointed by authority of these acts had 
supervised the transcription of a large proportion of the early record volumes 
before they finished their work in 1729.” 

Apparently the old volumes and the transcriptions were kept together 
until near the end of this period. Then it was thought that security against 
a total loss by fire could be achieved by withdrawing the old volumes from 
use and storing them in a separate building. This proposal was first made to 
the General Assembly in the Governor’s message of October 10, 1727: 

“T cannot but highly Commend the Care that has hitherto been 
taken to Inspect and amend the IIl Condicon of our Publick Records 
latest Posterity who must reap the Chiefest benefitts from it will re- 
member the present Age with Gratitude for that Security in their 
Estates and that soe Commendable a Work may be fully Perfected It 
may not be improper for a Committee of both houses to Inspect what 
the Commissioners have done therein this will give them a fair oppor- 
tunity of receiving the Publick thanks for their fidelity and Care in 
discharge of their Duty. 

“As the new Copies may be fittest for Dayly use you will Con- 


2 Ch. 1, Acts of 1716. 
2 Proceedings of Committee Appointed to Inspect the Publick Records, Ms. Hall of Records. 
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sider whether a Separate Repositary for the old Records may not be 

proper to secure us from a total loss of all in Case of Fire or other 

unavoidable Accident.’ 

The Governor’s suggestion was not followed, however, for two years later, 
July 10, 1729, we find him repeating his advice, this time somewhat impatiently : 

“T heretofore advised a separate Repository for Our Old Records, 

and I hope you will no longer delay a Security so essential to preserve 

the Rights of yourselves and your Posterity from the Injury of Com- 

mon Accidents.’”* 

This time the General Assembly was persuaded, and it set about immedi- 
ately to provide the necessary legislation for building a records repository. We 
find that by August 5, 1729, the Senate had decided how large a building it 
wanted and what its construction should be: 

“We propose the Dimension of the Repositorys therein mentioned 

be sixteen feet in Length, twelve feet wide in the Clear, eight feet 

pitch, to be built with Brick arched over & covered with Tile or Slate 

to have two Windows on each side & Shutters & Iron Barrs & in the 

Inside of the house Boxes for the Books to be put in and a Table, & 

erected within the Stadt house Circle with which We desire your 

Honours to concur.’”® 

They made their proposal to the Lower House which, apparently, con- 
curred, for we soon find them employing a workman and taking bond for the 
completion of the building. Unfortunately, the choice of a builder, William 
Tytes, was a bad one and the conditions were not complied with because: 

“....the Workmen being Runaway, and as the same Reason still 

Subsists for the building such Repository, We desire you’l appoint 

come of your Members to join Benjamin Tasker Esq™ a member of 

this House, that they may agree with other Workmen for the perform- 
ance of so Useful a Building for the publick Good.’”* 

The next choice fell on Mr. Edward Coyle who agreed to complete the 
building for 105 pounds current money. 

When the building was ready for use is not certain as there is no further 
mention of it in the records until 1733. In March of that year there was 
read before both houses a report of the joint committee to consider the paper 
currency bill which was then before it. This committee, among other things, 
recommended that the books and papers of the commissioners who were to 
administer the paper currency be kept “in another Iron Chest, which Chests 
Cannot Consistently with Common Prudence or Safety be Lodged in any of 
the Offices in the Stadt house; and therefore ought to be Lodged in the Re- 
pository already Built for the Records or some other place equally secure be 
Provided for that Purpose. . .”’ Whether the records of this new office were 
kept in the repository we do not know, but if they were, it was not for long 

2 Archives of Maryland, XXXVI, p. 6. 
4 Ibid., p. 310. 
5 Ibid., p. 369. 


6 Ibid., XXXVII, p. 9. 
7 Ibid., XXXIX, p. 33. Italics mine. 
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because two years later a new, separate office was begun for the sole use of 
the Commissioners of the Paper Currency. 


The next pertinent mention of the repository is in a report of a legislative 
committee of 1745 appointed to inspect the arms and ammunition. At that 
time the repository had been converted either in whole or in part to the storage 
of “72 old Guns, out of Repair.”* In 1751, a committee to inspect the public 
buildings reported that “The Repositary wants the Covering Mended...”® Ten 
years later we find a reference to “the repositary where the antient Records are 
kept.’° In a report of April 23, 1762, another legislative committee insisted 
again, ‘““That the Repository for the Old Records wants Covering.” 


The next year, 1763, the Treasurer of the Western Shore was authorized 
to dispense up to 300 pounds “for the immediate and necessary repairs of the 
Council House, Court House, Repository & paper Currency Office, within the 
City of Annapolis.”?? 


How long this repository on the State House Circle continued in existence 
we do not know. It seems to have been abandoned as a records depository, 
at least temporarily, during the period of construction of the present State 
House, for we find that the Lower House resolved, December 20, 1773, “That 
there be an Allowance of £.200 Common Money to his Excellency the 
Governor, for the Use of his House for the sittings of the Council, the Court 
of Appeals, and the Chancery Court, from the Time the Council Chamber was 
made Use of for the Repository of the public Records, .. .”* The only pos- 
sible later reference which has been found is in the journal of a Virginian who 
traveled in Maryland in 1781 and noted some of his impressions of Annapolis: 

“The State House, in the center of the city, is a most splendid 
and magnificent piece of architecture; it is topped with a handsome 
dome; the several apartments are finished in a style surpassing every- 
thing which I have before witnessed. The archives for the security 

of the public records are fireproof. It is remarkable that there is not 

a church in the city, though they have an ordinary building which 

they occupy for a theatre.’’'* 

It is, of course, possible that Thacher was referring to some chamber in 
the State House itself, but it is hardly likely that a cultured Virginian who 
knew the Public Record Office of Williamsburg would have thought that any 
part of the Maryland State House was fireproof. 


When the repository was finally torn down, exactly where it stood, how 
it was administered, are questions still unanswered. We do know that many 
of the records which were kept there have survived to our day. 


8 Ibid., XLIV, p. 79. 

® Ibid., XLVI, p. 597. 

10 Ibid., LVI, p. 445. 

41 Tovd., LVIII, pp. 155, 156. 
12 Ibid., LVIII, p. 398. 

13 Ibid., LXIV, p. 146. 


144 James Thacher, A Military Journal During the Revolutionary War 1775-1783, Boston, 1823, p. 
330. Italics mine. 


THE OLD TREASURY 


In addition to the State House there is presently only one other structure 
on State House Hill, the Old Treasury Building. Until quite recently it was 
thought that this modest little building dated from the last decade of the 
Seventeenth Century or even earlier. No valid reason was ever given to 
support this extremely early date, but like so many other traditions it became 
in time unassailable. It remained for Admiral Harry W. Hill to suggest a 
later date. It is his conclusion, more fully documented, which has been ac- 
cepted by the writer. On the occasion of the restoration of the Old Treasury 
Building the writer was asked by Governor William Preston Lane, Jr. to make 
a careful study of the various dates which had been proposed. Since there is 
still doubt by some local historians of the date accepted by Hill and the writer, 
it has been thought worthwhile to summarize the relevant part of the report 
to Governor Lane. 

In 1733, the General Assembly passed “An Act for Emitting and making 
Current, Ninety Thousand Pounds Current Money of Maryland, in Bills of 
Credit.”” This was the first issue of paper money authorized by the Provincial 
Government. Three Commissioners or Trustees were appointed to put the act 
into execution. They were required to sign and number every Bill of Credit, 
as the money was called. The signed Bills were to “be kept and deposited in 
One strong Iron Chest, with Three strong, substantial and different Locks; 
and that each Commissioner or Trustee, shall keep a Key; to the End that no 
Bills of Credit, which shall be signed, be taken out, or disposed of, but by or 
in the Presence of all the Commissioners or Trustees. And that Counter-Parts 
of the said Bills of Credit, together with all other Books and Papers relating 
‘to the said Office, shall be kept and deposited in One other strong Iron Chest, 
with so many Locks as the Commissioners or Trustees shall think proper. 
Which Chests shall be lodged and deposited in the Repository already built 
for the Publick Records, until some other secure Place can be provided for 
that Purpose. Which Repository shall be entirely in the Possession of the said 
Commissioners or Trustees, for the Uses aforesaid, until such other secure Place 
can be provided.’ 

Evidently the Commissioners decided to build rather than rent an office, 
for in 1735 we begin to find in their Journal accounts of monies paid to Patrick 
Creagh, “for building the office.” These payments continued from time to 
time until March 19, 1737. The progress of the building can be traced by an 
examination of these payments which are listed here below: 

p. II, 1735, Oct. 30 “By mony paid Patrick Creagh” £150 :0:0 





2 Maryland Colonial Charm Portrayed in Silver, Baltimore, 1938, pp. 64-65, 261-263. 
2 Archives of Maryland XXXIX, p. 93. 
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p. II, 1735, Jan. 21 “By mony paid Patrick Creagh in pt. 


for buildg the office” £200 :0:0 
p. 13, 1736, May 31 “By mony paid Patrick Creagh in part 

for building the office” £ 60:0:0 
p. 14, 1736, Aug. 11 “By mony paid Patrick Creagh in part 

for building the office” £ 30:0:0 
p. 14, 1736, Oct. 23 “By mony paid Patrick Creagh in part 

for building the office” £ 30:0:0 
p. 14, 1736, Dec. 1 “By mony paid Patrick Creagh in part 

for building the office” £ 307370 
p. 15, 1736, Mar. 19 “By mony paid Patrick Creagh in 

full for the Office.” £5 7ague 


The last payment, that of March 19, 1737 (new style), indicated that the 
building was finished. It would appear that the Commissioners moved into the 
office about that time for on March 18th of the same year we find an account 
for “mony paid for moving the Iron Chest.” Ten days later, on March 28th, we 
find in the accounts, ““By mony paid Humphry Meredith for wood for the office.” 

The total amount paid, according to the accounts of the Commissioners, 
for building the office was £557:9:0. This tallies exactly with the amount given 
in the report of the Committee of both Houses appointed to inspect the office 
and proceedings of the Commissioners for emitting paper money in 1739. An 
item in this account mentions “mony paid Patrick Creagh for building the Office 
including the £30 for Bricks—£587 :9:0.”” Subtracting the £30 for bricks we get 
the same amount as found in the Commissioners’ accounts. 

This item is of significance also because it provides evidence that the office 
of the Commissioners was built of brick. That the building was small is shown 
by comparison with the cost of building the “Publick Goal at Annapolis,” which 
amounted to £1,000, almost twice as much as the cost of the Commissioners’ 
office. 


That the Commission for Emitting Bills of Credit continued to maintain 
its separate office building is proved by the following accounts from its records: 


p. 21, 1739, Oct. 26 “By mony paid Patrick Creagh for work 
done to the office and for Ink Powder 


and paper for the office use” £1:15 6 
p. 21, 1740, Jan. 30 “By mony paid John Thompson for mend- 

ing the office Doore” ZL 30:0 
p. 21, 1740, Apr. 3 “By mony paid Jos. Evett for Setting a 

Lock on the Office Door” £0:2 :6 
p. 23, 1740, Sept. 22 “By mony paid Mrs. Minskie’s Account 

for Work don to the office” £4:16:0 
p. 25, 1741, June 22 “By mony paid Mr. Rozalini for a 

Lock for the Office” £0:15:0 
Pp. 39, 1745, June 12 “By money paid Simon Duff for Repair- 

ing the Office Table” £1:0 :0 


®? Iron Chest Accounts No, 1, 1734-1767, Ms. Hall of Records. 
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P. 53, 1747, Apr. 29 “By money paid for four New Doors and 

two Locks for the Office” LGuSt3 
p. 58, 1748, May 5 “By money paid Simon Duff for Making 

a Press for the Office and Finding 

Materials” £AgA SO 
p. 59, 1748, Sept. 29 “By money paid Simon Duff for Making 

a Hatch Door to the Office and 


Finding Materials” £0 :14.:6 
p. 60, 1748, Oct. 12 “By money paid Edward Rumney for 
Smiths work done to the Office” £0:9 :6 


p. 123, 1762, July 21 “By Money paid Sundry Accotts for 

repairing Office when Attempted to 

be broke open” £8 :19 :0 
p. 125, 1762, Oct. 19 “By money pd for repairing office 

when Attempted to be broke Open 


in Aug. 26th past” £55103 
p. 125, 1763, Mar. 16 “By Money pd Joshua Frazer for a 
New Door Lock &c for Office.” e228 Oc 


About this time, on November 24, 1763, three hundred pounds was ap- 
propriated for repairs “of the Council House, Court House, Repository & 
paper Currency Office.”® A very important detail is given in a report of the 
committee which inspected the office and proceedings of the Commissioners for 
Emitting Bills of Credit, some ten years later. The committee reported as 
follows : 

“That the house wherein the Commissioners for Emitting Bills of 

Credit keep their office is in such a ruinous state that they are for the 

present under the necessity of having it propped up as the walls are 

much cracked, which your committee apprehend is owing to the great 
weight of a Brick Arch that covers the said house.’’® 

It is significant that in this report dated November 27, 1773, there is 
mention of the brick arch ceiling. This further identifies the office of the Com- 
missioners for Emitting Bills of Credit with the present building now known 
as the Old Treasury Building. No other Annapolis public building has ever 
been noted that had a brick arch ceiling except this one. 


If further proof is needed that the said Commissioners did their business 
in a public building, it is found in this act as follows: 


cc 
° 


.. in one of the iron chests now in their office with two substantial 
locks of different construction .. ., which chest shall be kept by them 

in the repository of the said office; and their office shall be kept, and 

all the business relative to this act shall be done, in the house called 
The Paper Currency Office, belonging to the Province; .. .’" (Italics 
mine. ) 

We have no further record of the house of the Commissioners for Emitting 


4 Ibid. 

5 Archives of Maryland, 1,VIII, p. 398. 
6 Ibid., L.XIV, pp. 103-104. 

™ Ch. 26, Acts of November 1773. 
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Bills of Credit until after the Revolution. We know that the Commissioners 
themselves were abolished in 1779. But for some years—perhaps while it was 
unoccupied—the building continued to be known by its old name. The writer 
has been able to find one example from the Proceedings of the Senate for May 
24, 1783, when it was resolved “That it is the unanimous opinion of this house, 
that the general assembly present the stadt-house and public circle in the city 
of Annapolis (exclusive of the school-house and court-house of Anne-Arundel 
county, and loan-office, standing on the said circle) to the honorable congress 
for their use.’”’® 


The first use of the new name is found in the Proceedings of the same 
body for November 29, 1784, when there was received a letter from Thomas 
Harwood respecting the robbery of the “Treasury.” We know that no new 
public building was built at this time with the single exception of the State 
House, and so it is reasonable to assume that the Treasurer of the Western 
Shore took over sometime between 1779 and 1784. 


Extensive repairs were made to the building in 1804, as the following 
accounts from the Council Proceedings will indicate: 


1804, May 1 “By virtue of a Resolution of the General Assembly .. . the 
Council appointed Ezekiel Jacobs to repair the House where 
the Western Shore Treasury is kept.” 

1804, July 14 “Ordered that the Treasurer of the Western Shore pay to Mr. 
Ezekiel Jacob the sum of two hundred and twenty Dollars 
and twenty five cents. It being the balance due for Materials 
and Workmanship in the repair of the Treasury Office.” 

1804, Oct. 17 “Ordered that the Treasurer of the Western Shore pay to Mr. 
Ezekiel Jacob the sum of one hundred and thirty Dollars be- 
ing the balance due on an account of three hundred and fifty 
dollars and twenty five cents for repairs to the Treasury as 
per account passed.” 


1804, Nov. 1 “Ordered that the Treasurer of the Western Shore pay to Mr. 
John Shaw or order the sum of sixty five pounds one shilling 
and nine pence it being the Balance due on his Account after 
deducting from said Account the sum of four pounds four 
shillings and four pence half penny charged as a Commission 
for reporting to the Assembly an estimate of repairs to the 


39 


Treasury. . . ; 


The Treasurer of the Western Shore continued to maintain his office in 
the Old Treasury Building. Gradually his duties became more and more im- 
portant as those of the Treasurer of the Eastern Shore diminished. Finally, 
the Treasurer of the Eastern Shore was abolished by an amendment to the con- 
stitution which took effect in 1842. From that time forward the Treasurer 
of the Western Shore carried on alone until the Constitution of 1851 created 


_§ Johan David Schoepf, who visited Annapolis later in the same year, seems to confirm the sup- 
position that the building was vacant but not that it still had its old name: ‘‘Next the State house is a 
ittle building of one storey meant for the publick treasury. It is said) to be a very strong and fast 
puildiag, . . . but with all this the house is empty.” Travels In The Confederation, iladelphia, 1911, 
» P. 395. 
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the office called Treasurer. In the meanwhile extensive repairs were authorized 
by Resolution No. 85 of the General Assembly of 1849: 


May 24, 1850 to Thomas N. Pindle for repairing and 
Shingling the Treasury Office under Res. 85, 


1849 312.20 
July 13, 1850 to Solomon Philips for work done under Res. 
85, 1849 3.25 


August 1, 1850 to W. M. Hohne for painting Roof and Cornish 
of the Treasury of Md. under Res. 85, 1849 30.40 
August 17, 1850 to P. C. Clayton for work done and materials 
furnished for plastering and repairing the 
Treasury under Res. 85, 1849 87°57 
October 2, 1850 to E. I. Stansbury for material furnished the 
State for painting and repairing the Treasury 


of Maryland under Res. 85, 1849 53-61 
October 2, 1850 to W. M. Hohne for painting the Treasury of 
Md. under Same Resolution 22.00 


October 31, 1850 to P. C. Clayton for pointing the walls of the 
Treasury and furnishing material for same 
under Res. 85, 1849 12.00° 


Further repairs to the building and “rendering the same, and the vault 
therein, fireproof” were authorized by the General Assembly as soon as the 
new constitutional Treasurer took over.1® Since that time efforts to keep the 
building in repair have been many, nevertheless the interior of the building had 
become unrecognizable. Finally, in 1949, Governor Lane authorized a complete 
rehabilitation and restoration under the direction of the State Department of 
Public Improvements. 

The architects chosen for this work were Messrs. Henry Powell Hopkins 
and Laurence Hall Fowler of Baltimore. Both of these men had intimate 
knowledge of the Annapolis tradition as well as sound training in the archi- 
tecture and building methods of the period. They and the Cogswell Construc- 
tion Company lavished time and interest on every detail and the finished work— 
the first complete restoration of a public building undertaken by the State of 
Maryland—is both sound structurally and beautiful in appearance. The total 
cost including architects’ fees and landscaping was $53,000. 

A ceremonial dedication of the restored building was held January 4, 
1951, before a joint session of the General Assembly.** It is now open to the 
public and guides are furnished by the State Department of Information. 
© Treasurer's Day Book, pp. 26, 48, 59, 88. Ms., Hall of Records. 


10 Ch. 80, Acts of 1852. 

11 A special Beceren was prepared for the occasion. Hen Powell Hopkins prepared a two- 
volume account of the work from beginning to end and deposited it at the Hall of Records. 

12 Occupants of the building from the erection to the present are as follows: 

Commissioners for Emitting Bills of Credit 1737-177 


Treasurer of Western Shore 1779 (c.)-1851 
Maryland State Treasurer er 1852-1903 

Maryland State Department of Education 1903-1916-17 

Anne Arundel County Superintendent of Schools 1917-1933 

Vacant 1933-May 1937 
Annapolis Chamber of Commerce May 1937-December 1948 


Department of Information December 1948- — 


THE OLD GOVERNOR’S MANSION OR GOVERNMENT HOUSE 


After 1740 there was a good deal of agitation for the erection of a 
Governor’s official residence after the example of Virginia and some of the 
other colonies. During the administration of Thomas Bladen, the legislature, 
having been prodded sufficiently by the Governor, made a large appropriation 
which was used to begin what might have been one of the most beautiful 
Governor’s residences in America.1. The first work was done on this building 
late in 1742 but, unfortunately, the plans were too grandiose, and because of 
the great cost and also because of the differences on other matters between the 
Governor and the General Assembly, no further funds were appropriated to 
finish the building. It lay with its walls completed but little else until it was 
turned over to St. John’s College after the Revolution. It is now the 
administration building of the College and is called McDowell Hall. 


The subsequent search for an executive mansion ended with the acquisition 
of the Jennings house, which stood on a four-acre plot of ground now a part 
of the United States Naval Academy enclosure. This house was built some 
time before the middle of the 18th Century, possibly around 1740. When it 
was completed it was occupied by the owner, Edmund Jennings, Secretary of 
the Province and Judge of the Land Office. 

The first Governor who lived in the Jennings house was Horatio Sharpe 
who leased it during his term of office, 1753-1769. Sharpe was succeeded by 
Governor Eden, who bought the house from Jennings and lived there for seven 
years until the outbreak of the Revolution. Eden’s property was confiscated, 
and the house came in that way into the possession of the State. From that 
time forward it was used as a residence of Maryland Governors until its pur- 
chase by the Naval Academy. 

It is impossible now to know exactly what the building looked like when 
it was first occupied by Jennings or later by Sharpe, but there are several 
eighteenth century descriptions which are worth citing, though none is in detail. 
When the property was conveyed to Governor Eden, February 20, 1769, for 
1,000 pounds the following enumeration of the buildings is given in the deed 
itself : 

“All that Messuage or Capital Mansion house with the Garden 

Yards Coach houses Stables & Outhouses thereunto belonging and 

therewith enjoyed as the same now is or was late in the Tenure or 

Occupation of his Excellency Horatio Sharpe as Tenant to the said 

Edmund Jennings.’ 

In October of the same year, William Eddis described the house: ‘The 
governor’s House is most beautifully situated, and when the necessary altera- 
tions are completed it will be a regular, convenient, and elegant building. The 


1 Ch. 24, Acts of 1742. see infra, ““The First Governor’s Mansion.” 
2 Provincial Court Deeds, Liber DD No. 4, p. 582, Ms. Land Office. 


He 
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garden is not extensive, but it is disposed to the utmost advantage; the centre 
walk is terminated by a small green mount, close to which the Severn ap- 
proaches. This elevation commands an extensive view of the bay and the ad- 
jacent country. The same objects appear to equal advantage from the saloon 
and many apartments in the house; and perhaps I may be justified in asserting 
that there are but few mansions in the most rich and cultivated parts of England 
which are adorned with such splendid and romantic scenery.”* 


Ridgely* says that Governor Eden built the wings and the long room, but 
this may not be accurate. Soley states that “It is quite possible that Eden built 
the tower at the back of the house, which enlarged this room by adding to 
it a deep semi-circular recess.”” That Eden did make some additions, however, 
is indicated in the eyewitness account of Mrs. Rebecca Campbell Key who 
was born in 1754 and died in 1840. Most of this time she spent in Annapolis, 
and she was interested in many ways in its affairs. She states: “The original 
Government House, the central part of the present one, was built by a Squire 
Jennings and sold to the Proprietary Government; it must be more than a 
century old. My mother recollected when in her childhood it was occupied by 
S. Jennings. It was afterwards always used as a residence for the Governor 
and received the additional buildings in the time of Governor Eden.’’® 


A later description of the house is found in the Journal of the Baron de 
Closen, who visited Annapolis in July 1782, when it was occupied by its first 
elected tenant, Governor Thomas Sim Lee: “La maison . . . est parfaitement 
bien entretenue, mais peu jolie. Elle donne sur la riviere qui se jette prés de 
la dans la baie. Il y a un grand jardin derriére, mais qui n’est pas des mieux 
tenu.’”” 

Perhaps the truth lay somewhere between the provincial enthusiasm of 
Eddis and the continental sophistication of Baron de Closen. . In any case, if 
the house was actually in good condition at the time of this visit, it deteriorated 
rapidly thereafter, for at the November 1784 Session of the General Assembly, 
Governor Paca complained of “the ruinous state of the house appropriated for 
his residence.”® A select committee was appointed to examine the house,’ and 
following its report a resolution was passed authorizing the Intendant to em- 
ploy workmen and to make the necessary repairs to house and garden.° An- 
other committee found, January 17, 1787, that the “government house is 
nearly complete.’ And while it suggested that the other public buildings then 
being undertaken by Joseph Clark be almost entirely abandoned until the next 





3 Professor James Russel Soley, Historical Sketch of the United States Naval Academy, Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1876, p. 134. 

4 Annals of Annapolis, p. 236. 

(OVO, Ch Ay YG 

6 Maryland Historical Magazine, XIV, 1919, pp. 260, 261. 

7 Ibid., V, 1910, p. 233. 

8 Journal of the Lower House, p. 78. 

® Ibid., p. 90. 

10 [bid., p. 99. 

11 Journal of the Lower House, November Session 1786, p. 93. 
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session of the General Assembly, it urged “completing the government house 
so far as is necessary to make it fit for the reception of his excellency the 
governor.” 

At the next session it was ordered that the work on the governor’s house 
be completed under his direction.’* 


Thereafter, beginning as early as 1791, the General Assembly was 
periodically asked to provide money for repairs and alterations, and the funds 
involved became more important as the years went by and the house became 
more ancient.'* An offer to contribute to the beauty of the house by a private 
citizen was rejected by the General Assembly in 1792. Patrick McGuire asked 
permission to plant a white thorn hedge around the government garden. No 
explanation of the refusal of the Legislature is found in the records.'* 


The circumstances surrounding the purchase of the Governor’s Mansion 
by the Navy are interesting. During the War Between the States the Naval 
Academy was moved to Newport, Rhode Island, and the Academy buildings 
were used as a Union hospital.1° When the war was over, there was a good 
deal of opposition to the return of the Academy to Annapolis, “under a resolu- 
tion passed on motion of General Schenck, instructing the committee on naval 
affairs to ‘inquire into the propriety of the immediate removal of the United 
States Naval Academy, from its present location in the State of Maryland, 
to some point in a loyal State, where the pupils will be secure against the 
surrounding political influences, hostile to the national government, which now 
prevails at Annapolis.’’?® 


The Naval Committee reported adversely to Annapolis, and a debate fol- 
lowed on the floor of the House. The advocates of Annapolis were General 
Phelps and Governor Thomas, and they carried the day. 

No sooner had the Academy been authorized to return than there was 
another threat to remove it. There has been preserved an exchange of letters 
between Governors Bradford and Swann, and Senators Johnson and Blair 
which are worth quoting in their entirety because they illustrate the chronic 
difficulty which the Naval Academy has experienced in acquiring land in 
Annapolis. 

His Excellency, Govr. Bradford, 


Annapolis Senate Chamber 
5 Decr. 65. 
Private. 
My dear Sir: 


The Secretary of the Navy, will, I learn, recommend the removal 
of the Naval School from Annapolis and the President will approve of 
te 

12 Journal of the Lower House, April Session, 1787, p. 184. 
13 Journal of the Lower House, November Session, 1791, p. 75. 
14 Journal of the Lower House, November Session, 1792, pp. 30, 42. 


1% Soley, op. ctt., pp. 132-134. 
1¢ J, Thomas Scharf, History of Maryland, Baltimore, 1879, III, p. 694. 
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The reason alleged, I am told, will be the want of sufficient 
grounds in the present location, If the State will agree to dispose 
of the Govrs. house, and the adjoining grounds, I have little doubt 
that the school will be kept where it is. 


This Institution cannot but be one, which the State will wish to 
retain within her limits. I respectfully suggest that you recommend 
to the Legislature at its coming called session to pass a law, authorizing 
the sale of the property. Let me know as soon as you [can], what 
may be done. 

With great resp., yr. obt. Servt. 
Reverdy Johnson 
His Ex’y A. W. Bradford 
Govr. of Md. 
My dear Governor: 

The Secy. of the Navy requests me to ask you to procure authority 
from the Legislature to sell the Govt. Mansion at Annapolis to the 
U.S. for the purposes of the Naval School. He contemplates enlarg- 
ing the School and introducing additional branches of study for the 
Midshipmen which will render it very desirable if not necessary to 
have that property. He desires me also to say that as the project is 
not new it is not necessary to mention his or my name in connexion 
with it so as to embarrass the question as it possibly might here in 
Congress when we must get the appropriation before the purchase 
can be made. 

By the way as I walked past the Academy with your boy 
Augustus when I was last in Annapolis I asked him how he would like 
to join the School when it got back. He said he would like it very 
much. I told him he could I thought have the appointment if you 
would consent. If you will allow me I will ask it for him. 

Did you ever appt. the Commandant of the Militia in Montgomery 
Co. In reply to your circular I made a recommendation. I have not 
heard whether the appt. has been recd. which I requested. 


Yrs. truly, 
M. Blair 

Govr. Swann Senate Chamber 
Annapolis 16 March, ’66, 4 p. m. 


My dear Govr. 


I am glad to tell you that the Senate have just appropriated 
$50,000 to purchase the Govr. house property and $25,000 for other 
property. And $100,000 to erect other buildings & $2,000 to enlarge 
the Chapel & $2,000 for machine shop and foundry. 


Glad to be able to say these things to you, I am 
truly yours, 
Reverdy Johnson‘ 
The Governor consented to recommend the transfer of Government House 
to the United States Naval Academy with great reluctance, but of course, the 
authorization to make the transfer had to come from the General Assembly. A 


1 Maryland Historical Magazine 1X, 1914, pp. 68-69. 
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bill to accomplish this purpose was introduced in the next session and it was 
passed on February 8, 1866.15 The relevant part of the act is as follows: 


“The Governor, Comptroller and Treasurer, of this State, be and 
they are hereby authorized to convey to the United States of America, 
as an addition to the site of the Naval School at Annapolis, by deed 
duly executed, acknowledged and recorded, on such terms and for 
such considerations as they may deem just and proper, the square 
or lot of ground, with the Mansion and Appurtenances, lying between 
the Harbor, Hanover street, Governor’s street and Scott street, in the 
City of Annapolis, which since the establishment of the Government 
has been and now is the official residence of the Governor of this State. 


“And be it enacted, That the Governor, Comptroller and Treasurer 
shall with the proceeds of the property authorized herein to be sold, 
and such other money as may be appropriated by law for that purpose, 
procure, by purchase or otherwise, in the name of the State of Mary- 
land, a lot or parcel of ground in Annapolis, as a site for the future 
residence of the Governor of Maryland, and by erecting buildings and 
improvements thereon, provide a suitable Mansion and Appurtenances 
for that purpose.” 


The conveyance of the Governor’s Mansion and four acres of land was 
recorded August 17, 1866, in the Land Records of Anne Arundel County.” 


As soon as the Governor’s house and grounds were transferred to the 
United States, the outbuildings were razed and new structures were put up on 
the land. There was some delay about possessing the mansion itself because 
the State had been conceded occupancy until January, but when this was finally 
accomplished, the wings were removed. Then the library was transferred from 
the old Seamanship Hall and put in the lower floor of the former mansion. 
The second floor was converted into offices for the superintendent and secretary. 


The best source for the subsequent history of the house is the late 
Commodore Peter H. Magruder who held the position of Secretary for many 
years. The following quotation is from his article in the United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings: 


“The main building was permitted to remain intact, with only 
minor improvements to both the exterior and interior, and remained 
as originally designed until 1880 when a one-story wing was added to 
the central rear for the enlargement of the library. A few years later 
a two-story addition was added to the extreme end of this wing in 
the shape of a T. In this form the entire building remained until 1go1, 
when all the new constructions were demolished. The additions were 
first removed, but the main house remained for a year or so in its 
partly original form as of Colonial days, the intention being to restore 
it in keeping with its original design. In the early days of the con- 
struction of the new Naval Academy, it was planned to preserve this 
fine old house for its architectural value and Colonial associations for 
the future Superintendent’s House. Plans and specifications were pre- 
pared with this in view and the work was actually started. The archi- 


18 Chapter 46. 
1% G.E.G. No. 2, f. 115. Ms. Clerk of Court, Anne Arundel County. 
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tect discouraged it as it interfered with his general plan; and this fine 

old mansion was finally condemned. The preservation of this grand 

structure would have been a historical connecting link between the 

Colonial period and the present day and generations yet to come.’ 

It should be noted that the destruction of the building in September 1901 
aroused the same storm of criticism on the part of the citizens and the news- 
papers of the State as had the original acquisition of the property by the 
Navy thirty-five years earlier. 


2 October 1935, Pp. I4I1I. 


THE FIRST GOVERNOR’S MANSION—BLADEN’S FOLLY— 
McDOWELL HALL 


For some years after the capital was transferred to Annapolis nothing 
was said about an official residence for the Governor. The first legislative 
action to provide such a residence seems to have been taken in 1733. An act 
was passed at that time authorizing the expenditure of 3,000 pounds for the 
purchase of a convenient site in the City of Annapolis and for “building 
thereon a Dwelling House...” Some difficulty having arisen, apparently about 
what should be considered the City of Annapolis, a clarifying Act was passed 
two years later.’ 

Shortly thereafter, Governor Ogle began drawing on this fund. However, 
since the money was paid directly to the Governor and no details were given, 
it is now impossible to tell exactly what was being accomplished.* In any case, 
when Ogle left the Province he had expended about a third of the total amount 
appropriated. He must have spent this sum for materials alone, because the 
General Assembly found after his departure that no land had been purchased. 
Therefore, an act was passed at the September Session of 1742, repealing all 
previous acts having to do with this project and authorizing Governor Bladen 
to expend the balance for the same purpose. A small additional sum was added 
to the original appropriation, and precise instructions for purchasing and sur- 
veying the land were given.* 

Thereafter expenditures for the Governor’s House were paid through 
Bladen. Curiously enough, Bladen entered into a contract for materials with 
Patrick Creagh to be delivered to the site some time before he purchased the 
ground. Creagh agreed on January 28, 1742/43, to deliver 400,000 bricks 
and 6,000 bushels of lime.’ And he appears also to have furnished a certain 
amount of the timber required. Whether he also did the building is not indi- 
cated by the records but it seems probable that he did. He was surely building 
the new powder house which replaced the old one occupying the site on which 
the governor’s residence was being erected.*® 

A four-acre plot of ground had been purchased by Bladen from Stephen 
Bordley for which he paid 200 pounds current money. The conveyance was 
executed October 2, 1744, but not recorded until April 29, 1747.7. The deed 
explains why it had been possible to get the building under way without first 
purchasing the land. Stephen Bordley had been fighting to get possession of 

1 Chapter 8, March Session 1732/33, (Bacon’s Laws). 

2 Chapter 2, Acts of 1734/35, March Session. Archives of Maryland, XXXIX, pp. 292-284. 
8 Ibid., XL, pp. 31, 268, 452. 

* Chapter 24. Ibid., XLII, pp. 440-444. 

5 Anne Arundel County Deeds, R.B. No. 3, pp. 742-743, Ms. Hall of Records. 

® See the chapter “The Powder House or Magazine.” 


t Provincial Court Records Liber E. I. No. 8, f. 276, Ms. Land Office but given in sufficient detail 
in Archives of Maryland XLIV, p. 524. 


if 
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this land which, he alleged, had been first granted to his father, Thomas Bordley, 
and then taken from him. At the time the building was begun the case was 
nearing a final unfavorable settlement in the Court of Chancery. Apparently, 
there was nothing better for Bordley to do than to settle for whatever he could 
get, and this he did. 


The identity of the architect no more than the builder is revealed in the 
records; however, Mrs. Key, who has proved to be a fairly reliable witness, 
asserts positively that he was Simon Duff. Her account is so detailed that 
there seems little doubt it is correct. It is worth quoting in full: 


“Mr. Duff, architect, came from Scotland at the instance of 
Cecilius Calvert (but I am not sure). He brought with him a plan 
of building of the Provincial Government House, an Act of Assembly 
having granted the land whereon St. John’s College now stands. Under 
his direction the walls of the present main building were erected, joists 
laid and scaffolding prepared for roofing it in. The original design 
was to have had wings—united by a colonnade of pillars on each side— 
but in consequence of a difference between the two parties it was never 
executed. There were always two parties, the one called themselves 
the Country Party, the other was called the Court Party, and a large 
quantity of white marble was imported to finish off this building in 
handsome style. Small slabs for paving the Hall beautifully white 
and pure and black also—large fine slabs for the steps, etc. They 
were taken to the building—some were in the cellar and others piled 
on the outside.”® 


Unfortunately, a controversy between the Governor and Council and the 
House of Delegates soon brought building operations to an end, and by June 
4, 1747, according to a committee of the General Assembly, the partially-built 
structure had begun to take on the appearance of a Gothic ruin: 


“Your Committee further find, That several Bricks, in the new House 
erected on the said Land for the use of the Governor for the Time 
being, are moulter’d and Decayed; and that there is a Crack in the 
wall of the said House from the Bottom almost to the Top, in the 
North-East Corner thereof: That there is Round the outside of the 
said House a Quantity of Portland Stone, Bremen Stone, several 
Casks of Stucco, and some wrought Country Stone; That within the 
Cellers of the said House there is a large Quantity of Shingles, which 
appear to lie on the bare Ground; and likewise some marble stone and 
Bremen Stone lying on the damp Ground, which last appear much 
Decayed : That there is a large Quantity of plank and scantling lying in 
great Danger of being spoiled, occasioned by the Rains coming through 
the Roof of the House; and that part of the sommers of the said 
House appears to be upon the Decay, Jews-Ears growing now out of 
the sides thereof.’ 


Thereafter, every traveller to Annapolis commented on the sad appearance 
of this great pile in the center of the town. Thomas Jefferson, for example, 
8 “A Notice Of Some Of The First Buildings With Notes Of Some Of The Early Residents,” Mary- 


land Historical Magazine, XIV, p. 262. 
® Archives of Maryland, XLIV, pp. 524-525. 
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noted in a letter to John Page, May 25, 1766, that in Annapolis “They have 
no publick buildings worth mentioning except a governor’s house, the hull of 
which after being nearly finished, they have suffered to go to ruin.’’?° 


Meanwhile the General Assembly was troubled by the wasted land and 
building and thought of putting them to use. The first time Bladen’s Folly 
was considered as a site of an institution of learning seems to have been in 
1761 when a committee reported that the building, if finished, would prove 
a suitable site for a college. Their estimate of the cost was 2,000 pounds for 
the main building, 216 pounds for furnishings, 100 pounds for a stable, and 
100 pounds for a garden and yard. They thought the money could be raised 
by selling the county free schools and by imposing a tax on ordinary licenses, 
wheel carriages, negroes, Irish papist servants and bachelors.1* The recom- 
mendations of this committee were rejected, but the idea of the college lived on 
and was to bear fruit twenty years later. 


After the Revolution, as we have seen, the St. John’s College was chartered 
and the Governors of King William School were permitted by the General 
Assembly to transfer their funds to the Visitors and Governors of the new 
college. At the same time the College was granted the use of the Governor’s 
mansion and the four acres of land which Governor Bladen had purchased 
from Stephen Bordley.1* By March 1786 the Board was ready to repair the 
building and advertisements were inserted in the newspapers asking bids for 
building and materials, the plans to be submitted before the second Tuesday of 
the following May.’* The Board wished to erect wings in an effort to en- 
large the building, and the contract for the new plans and the repair of the 
old building was awarded to Joseph Clark who was at that time engaged in 
finishing the State House. 


Unfortunately, pledges sincerely made several years earlier were now diffi- 
cult to collect and work had to be suspended altogether. It was not until 
1789 that two rooms in the old building were made ready for classes—the 
wings were never built—and the school opened with a procession on November 
11th. Progress was slow and intermittent after that date. We find, for ex- 
ample, that in 1792 the Board was still petitioning the General Assembly for 
funds to finish the building.** 


For many years Bladen’s Folly, or as it was later called after the first 
president, McDowell Hall, was the single building of the College. At first it 
contained class rooms as well as the sleeping quarters of the students, but 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century it had been converted into some- 
thing like its present form, that is, a group of small rooms for class and ad- 


10 Bulletin New York Public Library, Vol. Il, pp. 176-177. 

1 Tench Francis Tilghman, ‘‘The Founding of St. John’s College,’’ Maryland Historical Magazine, 
eee p. 77. Unless otherwise noted, the information which follows is taken from the same thorough 
study. : Pd salon 

44 See infra “King William School.’’ 

18 The identical advertisement is to be found in the Annapolis Gazette for March 16 and the 
Philadelphia Packet and Daily Advertiser for April 21. 
14 Votes and Proceedings of The House of Delegates, November Session, p. 48. 
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ministrative purposes built on both sides of a large assembly room known as 
the Great Hall. This is not the place for a history of the College, but it ought 
to be noted, at least, that this Hall of handsome proportions was visited by 
Washington, Lafayette and many other distinguished visitors to Annapolis. 

McDowell Hall, with the exception of one short period, when the failure 
of the General Assembly to make an appropriation forced the College to shut 
down, continued to be the center of college life until 1861. At that time until 
the end of the war this building, along with the rest of the College, was used 
as a clearing station for exchanged Union prisoners. 

Shortly after the war it was repaired and restored to the College. It con- 
tinued in use until February 20, 1909, when it was gutted by fire. Only the 
walls and the portico remained intact. Fortunately, it was found possible to 
use what was still standing, and the building as it stands today may, there- 
fore, be said to be, in the main, the building which Bladen began in 1742.1° 


15 A fire which occurred November 25, 1952, burned out the floor and supporting joists of the 
Great Hall, but did no serious damage otherwise. 
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THE THIRD ANNAPOLIS STATE HOUSE 
PRELIMINARIES 


After having served its purpose for something over sixty years, the second 
State House at Annapolis had become definitely inadequate. It was not only 
too small to accommodate the rapidly growing business of the State, county 
and town, all three of which had their offices in the same building, but it also 
had been neglected physically and had deteriorated badly. 

Therefore, the General Assembly decided to raze this second Annapolis 
State House, and to accomplish this purpose it passed “An Act for Emitting 
Bills of Credit and other purposes therein mentioned.”* 

The building of the new State House found a place in this very long act 
only because part of the proceeds of the emission of Bills of Credit which it 
authorized, 7,500 pounds sterling, was to be devoted to this project. Since this 
act contains information about the construction and use of the new State House, 
and since it is difficult to come by, it is being quoted here in some detail: 


“And Whereas the Stadt House in the City of Annapolis is so 
much gone to Decay that it is become necessary to Build a new one as 
well for the Holding Assemblies and Provincial Courts as for provid- 
ing safe and secure Repositories for the Public Records which are now 
kept in the present Stadt House, 

“Be it Enacted by the Right Honourable the Lord Proprietary by 
and with the Advice and Consent aforesaid That one good and Com- 
modious House to be called the Stadt House shall be built as soon as 
conveniently may be in the City of Annapolis on the Hill whereon the 
present Stadt House stands to be well and securely covered with good 
Slate Tile or Lead under the Inspection and Direction of the Honour- 
able Daniel Dulany, Esquire and Messieurs Thomas Johnson, junr, 
John Hall, William Paca, Charles Carroll (Barrister) Lancelot Jacques 
and Charles Wallace who are hereby appointed Superintendents for that 
Purpose or the Major part of Them with good and convenient Rooms 
for the upper and Lower Houses of Assembly and for holding the 
Provincial Court separate from each other two convenient Rooms for 
the use of Jurors attending the Provincial Court and four convenient 
Rooms for the use of Committees of the Lower House of Assembly 
And also good convenient safe and secure Rooms for Offices and 
Repositories of the Records of the Upper and Lower Houses of As- 
sembly, High Court of Chancery, High Court of Appeals and Pro- 
vincial Court Prerogative Court and Land Office and that a Sum not 
exceeding seven thousand five hundred pounds Sterling be applied to 
the use and Purpose of building and finishing the same and en- 
larging repairing and inclosing the Parade in the said City. 


“And be it further Enacted that the said Parade shall be Laid 


with Flag or other Stone or Gravel and shall be inclosed with Iron | 


1 Chapter 14, Acts of 1769, November Session. 
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Pallisades to be set up and fixed upon a good Stone or Brick Wall — 


“Provided always That the Expense of the Iron and Working 
thereof shall not exceed Five Hundred pounds Sterling and provided 
also that the said Parade shall not be extended in Length beyond the 
present Length thereof nor made to Exceed in the whole Breadth 
thereof one hundred and sixty feet And for defraying the Expenses 
thereof, 


“And be it further enacted That the Superintendants aforesaid 
for building the said Stadt House or the major part of them shall keep 
fair and distinct Accounts of all Monies which they shall receive and 
expend by Virtue of this Act and the same shall from Time to Time 
lay before the general Assembly of this Province for the Time being 
for their Inspection. And to the End that the Superintendants 
aforesaid may be enabled to cause the said Stadt House to be built 
large and commodious enough for the purposes aforesaid. 


“Be it further enacted That they or the major part of them may 
cause the present Stadt House to be pulled down and make use of any 
of the Materials thereof in the new Building that may be fit for such 
use or otherwise dispose of Them to the best Advantage and shall and 
may hire and provide at the Publick charge safe and secure Rooms for 
Offices and Repositories for the Records now kept in the Present Stadt 
House until the Offices and Repositories to be built in the new Stadt 
House shall be finished and fit to receive the said Records .. .’” 

The first steps taken in the construction of the new State House are sum- 
marized as follows by the editors of the Archives of Maryland: 

“A notice in the Maryland Gazette on December 28, 1769, calls 
attention to the fact that in ‘An Act for emitting Bills of Credit or 
other Purposes therein mentioned; a Sum of Money, not exceeding 
£7,500 Sterling, is appropriated to the building an Edifice, in this City 
where the Present Stadt-House now stands, sufficient to accommodate 
the Upper and Lower Houses of Assembly, the High Court of Ap- 
peals, Chancery and Provincial Courts, of this Province.’ A few days 
later the superintendents appointed under the terms of the same act 
published a notice requesting any who had ‘Plans and Estimates’ should 
submit them before the seventeenth day of April. Any one who wished 
‘to overlook the Execution of the Plan’ should apply at the same time 
(Maryland Gazette, Jan. 4, 1770).’% 

According to the author of The Maryland State House A Memortal to 
John Appleton Wilson “not until the winter of 1771 had the work of demolition 
bern ess 

THE ARCHITECT 


We do not know who had “Plans and Estimates” to submit, and the 
identity of the architect has remained uncertain to the present day. No light 
is to be found in the records of the government of Province and State because 
the choice of the architect was left to the superintendents named in the act. 

2 Archives of Maryland, I,XII, pp. 148-150. 


3 Tbid., xxxv, xxxvi. 
* No pagination, 
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Thereafter payments were made by the Treasurer of the Western Shore to 
the superintendents out of the special fund set aside for the building rather 
than directly to the architect, the builder or the subcontractors, otherwise their 
names would be known to us. After building had been in progress for several 
years, this system was changed and full details are recorded, but by that time 
the first architect, the original designer, was out of the picture. 


It is, of course, possible that there was no architect and that the builder 
found his plans in one of the volumes of ready-made designs which 
were especially numerous at that time. However, it is not likely that this was 
the case, and the writer feels that ultimately positive identity of the architect 
will be made. As a matter of fact there are several studies now going for- 
ward which may produce unexpectedly early results. In the meanwhile, we 
can only examine such attributions as have been made in the past. 


The first mention of an architect is found in The Columbian Magazine of 
February 1789. The author of the description of the State House which ap- 
pears there found a lack of proportion between the dome and the rest of the 
building and made some suggestions for improving this state of affairs, con- 
cluding as follows: 

“This [proposed] terrace, ascended by a flight of steps, would give 

body to an edifice whose only conspicuous defect is the want of it, 

and which, if assisted by the additions proposed, would doubtless re- 
flect honour on the skill of its ingenious architect, and do credit to the 
munificence of a sister state.’’® 
One gets the impression that the writer here knew the architect and was trying 
to spare his feelings; but again this cannot be proven. 

Thomas W. Griffith, writing in 1821, was the first historian to mention 
an architect by name. Griffith stated categorically that “Mr. William Ander- 
son was the architect, but it received its present finish several years after by 
Mr. Joseph Clarke.”® No proof was offered by Griffith, nor is anything fur- 
ther heard of this William Anderson until he is mentioned by Oswald Tilghman, 
the historian of Talbot County, nearly one hundred years later: 

“There is a tradition which has not been certainly verified, that the 

architect of the State House at Annapolis was also the architect of 

our Court House. The similarity of the two structures may have 

been the origin of the current belief, but the long interval of time be- 

tween the erection of the State House, and that of the Court House 
renders the tradition improbable. A Mr. Will Anderson was the archi- 

tect of the State House and may have been of our Court House.’ 

No supporting evidence is offered by Tilghman, and it is possible that the 
tradition he referred to stemmed from Griffith’s statement rather than from 


the similarity of the buildings which is slight. 


5 P. 81. Since we are fairly sure that the dome of 1789 was not the one designed by the original 
architect, a lack of proportion between building and dome might be attributed to that fact. 

© Sketches of The Early History of Maryland, Baltimore, p. 62. 

7 History of Talbot County Maryland, Baltimore, 1915, Vol, II, p. 235. 
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Thirty years were to pass before the appearance of another mention of 
William Anderson. In 1946, Mrs. Beirne said in passing: “William Anderson 
was the first architect, .. .”’8 


A similar passing mention of Anderson was made by Charles Scarlett, Jr., 
in 1950: “But the design of the house [Whitehall], elevation and floor plans, 
was made for Sharpe by William Anderson, the architect of the State House 
and other Annapolis houses of the period.’ 


What is to be said of this attribution? The naming of Will Anderson by 
later historians does not add up to additional evidence, but the statement of 
Griffith, who was in a position to know the facts at first or second hand, must 
be treated seriously. An exhaustive search of the official records, the news- 
papers and every other possible source was made but only one contemporary 
William Anderson was found, and he was a factor and definitely not an archi- 
tect. It is, of course, possible that a Will Anderson came to Annapolis, drew 
the plans and then departed without leaving any trace, but this is not likely. 


More recently Mr. Scarlett has proposed that the architect was not William 
Anderson but Joseph Horatio Anderson. We are certain that there was an 
architect of that name living in Annapolis which would, of course, make him 
a possible choice. 


Mr. Scarlett has studied the question thoroughly and his argument in 
favor of Joseph Horatio Anderson is quite strong.*° Moreover he is supported 
by Griffith, who may very well have forgotten the first name of the architect 
but who would surely not have missed the last name. 


William Buckland has been named as the architect, but Mrs. Beirne only 
credits him with having designed the woodwork in the Senate Chamber. We 
know that Buckland was a resident of Annapolis and that he was at work on 
other projects in and around the town during the period when the State House 
was begun; therefore, he cannot be altogether ignored as a possibility. We 
also know that on December 17, 1773, Buckland was ordered paid “the Sum 
of Twenty-five Pounds, Currency, for his Expences and Services relative to 
the public Building in this City.” This amount seems too little for plans of 
the whole building, but it is still a possibility. 


The majority of historians have named Joseph Clark as the architect of 
the State House. Unfortunately, none of them followed Griffith who said 
quite clearly that Clark took over the job several years later.1* Nor can 
there be any doubt that Griffith was correct: Clark appeared on the scene early 
in 1785, twelve years after the laying of the cornerstone. His day to day role 


8 Rosamond Randall Beirne, “William Buckland, Architect of Virginia and Maryland,” Maryland 
Historical Magazine, XUI, p. 214. 

9 Whitehall—1764, 1 p. mimeographed. 
10 “Governor Horatio Sharpe’s Whitehall,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XI,VI, pp. 8-26. See 
especially footnote 32, p. 16. 

11 Archives of Maryland LXIV, p. 143. 

13 Op. cit., p. 62. 
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is known in such detail that there is no need to offer proof of his participation. 
It is perhaps worthwhile, however, to cite the bit of evidence which seems to 
have established him as the only architect. This evidence is found in a petition 
of Joseph Clark’s daughter to the General Assembly on February 23, 1820. 
The relevant passage from the Proceedings follows: 

_ “Mr. Semmes presented a memorial of Mary S. Magee, of the 

city of Annapolis, praying for the payment of a claim against the state, 

left by her late father Joseph Clarke, who was the architect of the 

stadt-house, for the superintendance, or completion, of certain repairs 

of the stadt-house and government-house, in the said city; which 


memorial was referred to the committee on grievances and courts of 
justice,” 1* 


The fact that the State never paid the claim does not in itself prove that it 
was ill-founded. A daughter writing forty years later may be excused for 
not knowing exactly what part her father played in the project. Historians, 
however, would have taken the wiser course had they examined the records 
rather than accepted her word if, indeed, this is the source of the Clark tradition. 


CONSTRUCTION—First STAGE 


Whoever was the architect, we are certain that the builder or “undertaker,” 
as it was then termed, was Charles Wallace who was at the same time one of 
the superintendents named in the Act. Work finally got under way either 
late in 1771 or early in 1772. In any case, the cornerstone was laid March 
28, 1772. The ceremony is described in the Maryland Gazette for April 2, 1772: 

“On Saturday last about Twelve o’Clock, his Excellency the 

Governor, attended by a Number of the principal Gentlemen of this 

City, was pleased to lay the First Stone of the Foundation of the Stadt 

House; on which Occasion a cold Collation was provided for the 

Company, and after a few loyal and constitutional Toasts had cir- 

culated, the Gentlemen retired, the Workmen giving Three Cheers on 

their Departure.” 


Apparently the workmen made good progress—at least for those days— 
for in June of the next year, 1773, the General Assembly was asked to con- 
sider Wallace’s suggestion that he not be required to comply with the specifica- 
tions for the roof given in the Act, that is, “good Slate Tile or Lead. . .”™ 
For reasons which will appear here below, a substitution was felt to be de- 
sirable. The Lower House favored wooden shingles but the Upper House 
did not concur. Consideration of the problem began in June and ended 
December 22 when there was passed “An Act to Enable the undertaker for 
building the Stadt House to cover the same with Copper.” The Act is of 
great antiquarian interest, and it is, therefore, given here in full: 

“Whereas by the act entitled ‘An Act for emitting Bills of Credit 
and other Purposes therein mentioned made at a Session of Assembly 
13 Journal of the House of Delegates, December Session 1828, p. 385. Note: The original petition 


which contains many details of the life of Joseph Clark belongs to William T. Claude of Arnold, 
Maryland, who has kindly presented a photostatic copy to the Hall of Records. 


4 Archives of Maryland, L,XII, p. 148. 
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begun and held at the City of Annapolis the seventeenth Day of No- 
vember seventeen hundred and sixty nine the Stadt House now build- 
ing in the City of Annapolis is directed to be well and securely covered 
with good Slate Tile or Lead and the major Part of the Superinten- 
ments appointed by that Act have by Virtue thereof contracted and 
agreed with Charles Wallace the Undertaker for the said Building to 
cover the same with Slate but forasmuch as it is represented to this 
General Assembly that a Slate Covering will very frequently require 
Repairs and be subject to other Inconveniences Be it enacted by the 
Right Honourable the Lord Proprietary by and with the Advice and 
Consent of his Governor and the Upper and Lower Houses of As- 
sembly and the Authority of the Same That the said Stadt House 
shall be covered with Copper of the Thickness of Eighteen Ounces 
four Penny Weight at the least to every foote Square of the same 
Covering instead of Slate Tile or Lead any thing in the said Act or 
Contract notwithstanding And to guard the said Stadt House as far 
as may be against any Accident from Lightning Be it further enacted 
that the said Undertaker shall fix place and secure in the best Manner 
an Iron Rod pointed with Silver or Gold of six feet at least above the 
Height of the Cupola of the said Building and conducted at least six 
feet in the Ground And be it further enacted That the Commissioners 
for emitting Bills of Credit shall pay to the said Charles Wallace 
on his order out of the Bills of Credit to be emitted in Virtue of the 
Act intitled ‘An Act for emitting Bills of Credit and applying Part 
thereof passed this present Session and by the same Act directed to 
be applied as the General Assembly should appoint so many of the 
said Bills of Credit as shall amount to one Thousand four hundred 
and fifty five Pounds two Shillings and Eight Pence Sterling at the 
rate of four Shillings and six pence Sterling per Dollar in full for 
the Difference of the Expence between a Copper and Slate Covering 
and for the Expence of the said Iron Rod And be it enacted that 
before the Commissioners of the Loan Office shall deliver out the 
aforesaid Sum of fourteen hundred and fifty five Pounds two Shill- 
ings and Eight Pence Sterling to the said Charles Wallace they shall 
and are hereby required to take good security from said Undertaker 
in double the sum so delivered out with Condition that the said Sum 
of Sterling Money shall be repaid into said office with four percent 
Interest for the same for the Benefit of the Public in case a Coat of 
Copper be not put on said Stadt House on or before the first day of 
June 1775 in a Compleat and Workmanlike manner so as to anser the 
Purpose of a safe and secure Covering.”*® 


It is not easy to follow the progress of the building for the next few 
Permission to use copper came so late in the year that it is hardly 
likely work was resumed before the General Assembly adjourned on April 19, 
1774, not to meet again until 1777. The records of the Conventions and of 
the Council of Safety are extant but during those trying years attention was 
centered on preparations for, and conduct of, the Revolutionary War. We do 
know, however, that the roof was in place sometime in 1774,'° and that in 


18 Ch. 32, Acts of 1773, Laws Liber R.G., 310, 311, Ms. Hall of Records. 


1¢ Votes and Proceedings of the House of Delegates, November Session 1779, p. 78. 
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September of 1775 a terrible storm stripped it off again. The incident is 
recounted in the Maryland Gazette of September 7: 


“On Saturday night last we had a most violent storm from the 
north-east, which for several hours blew a mere hurricane, with heavy 
rain; the water rose three feet perpendicular above the common tide; a 
great quantity of the copper on the state-house was torn up, and the 
market-house blown down; the damage sustained in different parts of 
the province, we are told, is very considerable.” 


Apparently the damage was beyond repair, for two years later a traveller re- 
ported that the cupola was “covered with Copper, as I am informed the whole 
of the Roof has been, but the Copper has been taken off.’’?” 


This traveller who was in Annapolis May 19, 1777, remarked also that 
“This Building is not finished.” A roof of cypress shingles replaced the copper, 
and work on other parts of the building was going on. In April of 1777 the 
General Assembly authorized Wallace to erect galleries in both houses.1® 


At the July 1779 session of the General Assembly a special committee was 
appointed to inspect the progress of work on the State House and to report its 
findings. This report, given here in full, indicates that the work was well 
along but it also indicates that the State House was certainly not yet in use: 


“By the COMMITTEE appointed to enquire into the state of 
the Stadt-house: 

“YOUR committee, in obedience to the order of the honourable 
house, have examined into the state of the Stadt-house, which they 
beg leave to report as follows, viz. That the vestibule and general 
court are not quite finished, but will be compleated in a few days, ex- 
cept the bar and seats for the lawyers, which Mr. Wallace thinks had 
better be left till the meeting of the court, to have their advice about 
the construction and position of them. 


“The room intended for the house of delegates, the committee- 
room, and gallery, are finished; The room intended for the senate 
wants a coat of plaister, one of paint, and the lower floor; this Mr. 
Wallace says shall be ready by the last of August, the gallery and 
committee-room almost finished. 


“The two large rooms above stairs, viz. over those intended for 
the house of delegates and senate, and two smaller ones designed for 
jury-rooms, want a coat of paint. Four rooms for the public offices 
done, except whitewashing. The four rooms above the public offices 
not yet taken in hand. There are no steps to the public offices, which 
Mr. Wallace informed your committee he did not think himself obliged 
by his contract to provide. 

“All which is submitted to the consideration of the honourable 
house. 

“Signed by order, 
NICH. HARWOOD, cl. com.”?* 





17 Fred Shelley, “Ebenezer Hazard’s Travels Though Maryland In 1777,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine, XLVI, p. 48. 

18 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Delegates, February Session 1777, p. 94. 

2° Votes and Proceedings of the House of Delegates, July Session, 1779, Pp. 131, 132. 
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At the next session, that of November 1779, the finishing touches were 
applied. Seats in the galleries were authorized, the room above the Senate 
Chamber was appropriated to the use of the Governor and Council, tables and 
seats were provided for that purpose and a Committee report was prepared 
prior to releasing Wallace. The last report of this committee follows: 


“By the COMMITTEE appointed to report the contract entered 
into by the superintendants for building the stadt-house with Mr. 
Charles Wallace, and to enquire into and to report whether the con- 
tract hath been complied with by Mr. Wallace, and particularly whether 
the stadt-house is well secured from any damage from rain, and for 
what cause the roof of copper was taken off, and what has been done 
with the said copper; and further that the said committee enquire into 
and report whether the galleries have been erected agreeable to the 
contract made with Mr. Wallace. 


“The committee have examined the stadt-house throughout, and 
are of opinion, that many parts thereof are finished with more elegance 
than was required by the contract, particularly the front door, great 
hall, and court, the senate house and house of assembly, the president’s 
and speaker’s seats, and the galleries. The other parts of the building 
appear to be done in a masterly and workmanlike manner, except the 
upper floor over the senate house, which is indifferent. The roof 
covered with cypress shingles, and are very good of that kind. That 
part of the dome being unshingled, the same appears to be receiving 
damage, and are of opinion the said part ought to be shingled and made 
secure. The repository for the proceedings of the court of appeals, 
and for the armoury, unfinished; a small part of the plaistering in the 
parapet unfinished; a door for the cellar, a trap-door on the roof, 
wanting; also about half the window shutters (although put up) are 
unhung, and although the chimneys are finished, yet the marble jambs 
and slabs are wanting. 

“Your committee are informed by Mr. Wallace, the contractor, 
that the roof was covered with copper in 1774, which was blown off 
in September following by a storm, and so damaged and spoiled, as 
to render it unfit for further use, therefore sold by the contractor, 
as by his memorial will appear. 

“All which is submitted to the consideration of the honourable 
house. 

“Signed by order, 


“NICH. HARWOOD, cl. com.””° 


There is no evidence that the State House was in use during any part of this 
session which ended December 31, 1779, and it is probable, therefore, that its 
first use was for the next session which convened March 23, 1780. This date 
is somewhat later than the traditional one, but in the light of the evidence 
here given no earlier date seems possible. There is substantiation for this 
date in the proceedings of the Lower House, which in November 1788 (p. 82) 
refused to pay a claim of the citizens of Annapolis for the use of the As- 


2 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Delegates, November Session, 1779, pp. 73 (Friday, 
November 12, 1779), 78. 
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sembly Room by the State Government from 1775 to 1780 to the amount of 
£215:1:3 only because the price was too high. 


THE Dome 


The date of the dome of the State House has long been in controversy. 
A review of the evidence, of which there is a great deal, may serve to settle 
the issue. We have seen in the act quoted above, which provided for the copper 
roof, that instructions also were given for the building of a “cupola.”2* In 
spite of these strict instructions to the “undertaker,” Charles Wallace, most 
historians have agreed that the dome was not erected, or at least not com- 
pleted, until “after the Revolution.” Some of them have attributed it to Joseph 
Clark and given the date as about 1785, and some others have thought that the 
fall of Thomas Dance in 1793 marked the date of completion. 


_ The author of The Maryland State House gives an interesting account 
of why he believes the dome or cupola was not built along with the rest of 
the building: 

_ “The timbers of the cupola, designed from drawings said to have 
come from the pencil of Sir Christopher Wrenn, lay upon the ground 
ready to be put in place when the first battles of the Revolution were 
fought. A Committee of Safety, named by the Assembly to put the 
Provincial Capital in a position of defense against the British fleet, 
seized upon these mighty hewn timbers, had them conveyed across Spa 
Creek to Horn Point, forming one of the entrances of the harbor, and 
erected them into a battery fitted with guns of such calibre as would 
make navigation on the Bay dangerous to an enemy. Consequently, 
the cupola was not placed upon the building until after the close of the 
Revolutionary War.”’?? 

Unfortunately, the writer gives no references, and it has been impossible to find 
his source. Could he have confused the State House with St. Anne’s Church? 

In the case of the Church we know that some of the building materials were 
used for defense purposes and then partially restored or paid for after the war.”* 


In any case, this historian is the only one who attempts to explain why 
the dome was not built at the same time as the other parts of the building. A 
search of the relevant historical materials of the period has disclosed no evi- 
dence for this assumption. On the contrary, much was found to indicate an 
early dome. We have already noted that Wallace was directed by an Act of 
1773 to build a “cupola.” Late in 1773, he was given permission to cover the 
roof with copper. In September of 1775 this roof, having been completed in 
1774, was blown off. A traveller in Annapolis in May 1777 noted that “on 
the top of it [the State House] is a cupola, covered with Copper, as I am 
informed the whole of the Roof has been, but the Copper has been taken off.”?* 
21 Ch. 32, Acts of 1773. 
2 Op. cit., no pagination, 


23 See Ethan Allen, Historical Notes of St. Ann’s Parish, Baltimore, 1857, pp. 96, 97. 
% Shelley, op, cit., p. 48. 
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It would have been ridiculous to put copper on the dome once the rest of the 
building was covered with cypress shingles. Therefore, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the dome stood and was covered over in 1774. And it was still 
there and still covered with copper in May 1777 when Hazard observed it. 


A committee of the Lower House reported in 1779 that “parts of the dome 
are unshingled.”?5 


Two eye witnesses, both of them of the year 1781, have recorded the fact 
that the cupola or dome was in place at that time. The Abbé C. C. Robin 
writing from Annapolis September 21, 1781, stated that the State House was 
topped with a dome: 

“La State-House (maison des Etats) est de la plus grande beauté; 

c'est la plus belle de toutes celles de l’Amérique; le péristile est orné 

de colonnes, & 1’édifice est surmonté d’un dome.’’?® 

A week or two before the visit of the Abbé Robin, Annapolis entertained 
a group of Virginians, among them James Thacher who was a surgeon in 
the Revolutionary forces. This group had been in Annapolis and then departed. 
They were recalled to the Harbor of Annapolis: “This is in consequence of 
intelligence of a naval action between the British and French fleets near the 
mouth of the Chesapeake Bay.” No doubt the reference is to the battle of the 
Chesapeake Capes which took place September 5-9, 1781. Thacher then goes 
on to describe Annapolis, and his comment is interesting, especially that con- 
cerned with the State House: 

“Annapolis is a very inconsiderable city, but the buildings are 
chiefly of brick and many of them are in a style of elegance and 
grandeur. The state house, in the centre of the city, is a most splendid 
and magnificent piece of architecture; it is topped with a handsome 
dome; the several apartments are finished in a style surpassing every- 
thing which I have before witnessed.’’" 

Late in 1783 a surgeon who had come to America with the German troops 
of the British King, and had spent the war years cooped up in one occupied 
port or another, made an extended trip through the Eastern States. In the 
course of this journey he visited Annapolis and described it in part as follows: 

“The State-house indeed is not the splendid building of which 
fame has been sounded, although certainly one of the handsomest in 
America; but no less insubstantial than most of the other publick and 
private buildings of America. That it pleases the eye is due to its 
elevated situation, its small cupola, its four wooden columns before 
the entrance, and because no other considerable building stands 
near*it.” 4° 
Further proof, if any is needed, that the dome of the State House was 

erected at approximately the same time as the rest of the building is given 


2% Votes and Proceedings of the House of Delegates, November Session 1779, p. 78. 


2 Nouveau Voyage dans L’Amérique Septentrionale, en L’Année 1781; et Campagne de L’Armée 
de M. Le Comte de Rochiabeut: Par M. L/ Abbé Robin, p. 104. 


% James Thacher, A Military Journal During the Revolutionary War, Boston, 1823, p. 330. 
28 Schoepf, Travels In The Confederation (1783-1784), Vol. I, p. 364. 
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by a report of Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, then Intendant of the Revenue, 
to the General Assembly in the November Session 1784. By that time the 
timbers of the dome had already rotted out. 
“The intendant having advertised for several months in the papers 

for an architect to undertake the repair of the dome of the stadt house, 

and meeting with no person that would undertake it for the sum appro- 

priated by the general assembly for that purpose, he caused a survey 

to be made of the timbers on which the dome rests, when they were 

found to be so much decayed, that it would, in his opinion, as well as 

of others, be money thrown away to have it laid out for that purpose. 

It was originally constructed contrary to all rules of architecture; it 

ought to have been built double instead of single, and a staircase be- 

tween the two domes, leading up to the lanthorn. The water should 

have been carried off by the eaves, instead of being drawn to the center 

of the building, to two small conductors, which are liable to be chocked 

by ice, and overflowed by heavy rains. That it was next to impossible, 

under the present construction, that it could have been made tight. The 

dome may stand six or seven years without injuring the building much 

more than it is a present, and by that time it will want a new roof, 

the present being very slight, the building far from being finished. I 

called upon Mr. Wallace to know his reasons why he did not com- 

plete it. Paper No. 22 contains his answer. His bonds are put in suit, 

and he is also sued to render an account of the state’s copper that 

he sold.’’”° 

On January 14th of the next year the same General Assembly “Resolved, 
that the Intendant of the Revenue be authorised and directed to employ work- 
men to make such necessary repairs to the house and garden appropriated for 
the residence of his excellency the governor, and the roof of the stadt-house, 
as he may think proper.’®° 

Within the next month Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer had talked the 
matter over with Joseph Clark, architect of Annapolis. Since the incoming 
letter to the Intendant has been lost we do not know what Clark’s proposal 
was, but in any case, Jenifer accepted it. He writes to Clark on February 11, 
1785, “I have perused and considered your propositions with respect to the 
direction and the repairing the Stadt House, etc. I think them reasonable and 
shall cheerfully accede to them.’’*+ 

In the following April and May, Joseph Clark advertised in the Maryland 
Gazette for “thirty journeymen carpenters” and he guaranteed them work for 
a year. (The author of The Maryland State House says that he advertised 
for “thirty carpenters to erect a cupola [italics mine].” Clark did not say this 
and the misinterpretation has contributed a good deal to the tradition that it 
was Clark who built the State House dome or cupola; and since Clark only 
began his work in 1785, it followed, naturally enough, that it could have been 
built only after the Revolution.) 
~~ 2 Votes and Proceedings of The House of Delegates, November Session, 1784, p. 25. 


30 Op. cit., p. 99. 
31 Intendant’s Letter Book No. 12, p. 141, Ms. Hall of Records. 
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The dome problem is clarified by two resolutions of the Lower House of 
March 10, 1786. The first authorizes the Governor and Council to get a roof 
put on the State House but to “omit the dome.” This resolution was rejected 
and another which does not mention the dome was immediately adopted.*? 
This would seem to indicate that the General Assembly agreed with Jenifer 
that the old dome was beyond repair and should be replaced. In any case 
work was done on the dome, as we learn from the report of a committee of 
the same House.** 


We can be positive that the present dome was in place in 1788, finished 
or not, for in February of the next year it was shown in The Columbian 
Magazine engraving. 

After a review of the evidence given above we can be sure that 
there was a dome of some kind on the State House by 1774.54 It was this 
dome which Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer found to be beyond repair. There 
is other evidence that the dome of 1774-1786 was removed and a new one con- 
structed between that date and 1788. Schoepf refers to the dome of 1783 
as a “small dome,” an impossible description of the dome of 1788, which, as 
the editor of The Columbian Magazine said, was disproportionately large. 
Joshua Botts, one of the carpenters engaged by Joseph Clark, wrote on June 
3, 1785, that “the Doom is to Be Sixty foot Higer than the old one.” Also, 
Mrs. Rebecca Key indicates that a change was made in the “steeple” at the 
time the State House “received its present form.” 


We know from our study of Clark’s work on the State House that he 
did not finish the building by 1789, when his first contract ended, and that the 
final carpentry and plastering was not done until 1793.°° Therefore, the 
chronology of the State House dome is as follows: First dome—begun prob- 
ably in 1773 and finished in 1774, torn down in 1785. Second dome—begun 
late in 1785 or early in 1786 and the exterior completed by late 1788, the in- 
terior work finished in 1793. It is this second dome which still stands. 


JOSEPH CLARK AND THE STATE HOUSE 1785-1792 


In addition to his part in erecting the second dome, Joseph Clark, at the 
same time, replaced the roof of the State House.** We know the material he 
used because of the memorial of a workman who fell while engaged in this work: 


“Mr. Quynn brings in and delivers to Mr. Speaker the following 
resolution : 


82 Votes and Proceedings of The House of Delegates, November Session, 1785, pp. 190, 191. 

33 Op. cit., April Session 1787, p. 184. 

8% The reader who would like to see what the State House might have been without a dome may 
examine an altered photograph, printed in Deering Davis’s Annapolis Houses, 1700-1775, New York, 
1947, p. 109. The legend under the picture is as follows: ‘The dome, a late and ponderous addition, 
has been removed in this photograph to give a truer picture of its original appearance.” 

35 The supporting text of these references is to be found imfra in “Joseph Clark and the State 
House 1785-1792.” 

% During this period of rebuilding and renovation, the State House had to be abandoned by the 
offices of government which were quartered in the Assembly Room and in various private houses in 
Annapolis. Among the houses used was that of Daniel of St, Thomas Jenifer. ee Council Pro- 
ceedings, 1784-1789, Ms. Hall of Records, May 12, 1786-May 18, 1787. 
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“WHEREAS it is represented to this general assembly by the 
petition of Thomas Canfield, that he entered into the service of the 
United States by enlisting as a private soldier in the fourth Maryland 
regiment, then commanded by colonel Steward, in the year 1781, and 
continued to serve in the Maryland line for more than two years, 
and until the end of the war; that he was employed as a labourer to 
the workmen on the stadt-house; that early in the morning of the 12th 
November last, he ascended the scaffold of the stadt-house to the roof 
thereof with a load of shingles, when his foot unfortunately slipped, 
from the fright of which, and not having it in his power, to lay hold 
of any thing for his safety, he fell from the roof of the stadt-house 
to the ground, at least eighty feet, whereby he was so much bruised, 
and received so many contusions, that he was carried home senseless, 
where he continued several weeks not expected to live; that he is in a 
languishing condition and totally deprived of earning any kind of sup- 
port for himself, his wife and two helpless children, who are dependent 
on him for their bread from his daily labour; RESOLVED, That the 
justices of Anne-Arundel county orphans court are hereby authorised 
and empowered to make the same allowance to Thomas Canfield as 
maimed and disabled soldiers are allowed, while he continues unable 
to support himself by labour; . . .’’%” 


We know then that this third roof cover was wooden—probably cypress— 
shingles. But one other thing which Clark did is not clear at all. It has 
something to do with the elevation of the building but exactly what, we can- 
not be sure. There are witnesses whose evidence is worth repeating. 


As we have seen, Clark advertised during the month of April 1785 for 
thirty carpenters. A letter of one of these men has survived: 


“Annapolis, June the 3rd, 1785 


ees oir 

“Tmbrace the Oportunity of Writing these few Lines to let you 
[know] that I and My Father has Gone Down to Anapolis to Work 
for with Being Veary Scarce in Baltimore and Indeed for what You 
Do there You Cant Get Your Money; We set into Work at the 
Governor House on Thursday the 19th of May and We Git one Dollar 
a Day each of us & Gits our Money Every Saturday Night And we 
Get Boarding at Two Dolars a Week the work We are a Doing is to 
Put on a New Roof on the Governors house and we are a Going to 
take the Roof of the State house and it is a Going to Raise it one story 
higher and the Doom is to Be Sixty foot Higer then the old one. 


“Mr. Clark is the Master Workman and he wants more Hands 
if they will take it Roof and smooth as the Work Runs it Will be a 
Constant Jobb all the Summer and Winter If You Chose to Come 
You May Get Imploy if it Should be Convenient for you to help me 
to the Money that is Due to Me Please to Leave it at My Mother and 
if You Come Down You May Not Mind till You see me No More 
at Preasent But I Remain Your Humble servent 
Joshua Botts’’*® 


37 Votes and Proceedings of The House of Delegates, November Session, 1786, pp. 75-76. 
88 Ridgely Papers, The Johns Hopkins University Library (Photostatic Copy courtesy of Charles 
Scarlett, Jr.). 
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It seems almost incredible that another story was added at this time. We 
know that there were two storys finished and furnished between 1777 and 1779, 
and they are exactly the same two storys now extant. One would be inclined 
to discredit a single witness, but there is another, Mrs. Rebecca Key: 

“The Present State House—was originally built much lower [words 

omitted by editor] the steeple [. . .] and covered with copper. Dur- 

ing the equinoctial gale the copper was torn off and rolled up like a 

scroll. It then received its present form.’’® 
Mrs. Key’s word plus the impossibility of an additional story is good enough 
evidence that only the roof was raised. 


Many discouragements beset Clark’s work from the very beginning. For 
one thing it was difficult to get plank and scaffolding as well as large timbers. 
We find the Intendant writing repeatedly to Colonel Joseph Shield, who had 
the contract for furnishing the timbers and who was finding it impossible to 
get them out of the swamp because of the unseasonable wetness of the weather. 
However, in time, the work did get started and continued at least through the 
year 1788, when we find the last payment to Clark noted in the Jntendant’s 
Ledger. The sum paid to him was approximately the same as the cost of the 
original State House; moreover, for several years after 1788 Clark petitioned 
the General Assembly for additional payment but with indifferent success.* 


The records indicate that the General Assembly was disappointed at the 
amount of money already spent and the time consumed doing the work. It 
was also disappointed that the interior of the dome was not finished. In 
1792, additional funds were appropriated and the Council, which was given 
responsibility for the work, turned again to Joseph Clark.*t They called for 
bids on May 2, 1792, and on July 24th they entered into contracts with William 
Gilmour for the carpenter’s work and with Thomas Dance for the plastering, 
both of these contractors to be under the direction of Clark.* 


The last of the interior plastering seems to have been done in 1793 and 
so, in a sense, it may be said that the State House was not complete until that 
time. It is also accurate to say—as some historians have done—that the dome 
should be dated from this year.** In any case, with the exception of the normal 


39 “A Notice of Some of The First Buildings With Notes of Some of the Early Residents,” 
Maryland Historical Magazine XIV, p. 271. 

_ Those of his itemized accounts which have survived are to be found in the papers of the 
Adjutant General, now at the Hall of Records. We learn from these papers that the ironwork was 
done by Simon Retalick and completed in 1788. 

“4 “In COUNCIL, Annapolis, May 2, 1792. 


“The General Assembly having appropriated a sum of money to repair the STADT HOUSE, 
in the city of Annapolis, any person or persons wishing to contract for the same, may see the 
designs and particulars of all the work to be done, on the first Monday in June next, at the 
house of Mr. Joseph Clark, in this city, and on the Thursday following the governor and 
council will receive proposals for executing the carpenters and plaisterers work, together or 
separately. The contractor or contractors are to find all materials, and necessary advances of 
money will be made for the purchase thereof, on security being given. 


“By order, 
T. JOHNSON, jun. clk.” 
© Council Proceedings, 1791-1793, pp. 69, 114, Ms. Hall of Records, The advertisement for bids 
appeared in The Maryland Gazette, May 3, 1792, p. 2. 
« Fienry F, Sturdy and Arthur Trader, Seeing Annapolis and The Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
1949, p. 26. 
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amount of repairs, nothing further was done to the building from this time 
until 1858. 
NoTE 


The work done in 1792-93 has been noted by all historians, probably be- 
cause it was marked by a dramatic event which found its way into the pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly. The widow’s petition here quoted has 
been often cited: 

“A petition from Mary Dance, widow of Benjamin Dance, of 

the City of Annapolis, stating, that her husband was unfortunately 

killed by a fall from the dome of the stadt-house, and praying that the 

legislature would either grant her an annuity for life, or a sum of 
money sufficient to defray the passage of herself and daughter to her 
native country, was preferred, read, and referred to Mr. Duvall, Mr. 

Quynn and Mr. Harwood, to consider and report thereon.** 


The committee reported on December 7, recommending that the payment 
be in the form of passage to England for Mary Dance “widow of Thomas 
Dance” and her daughter.** 


On Tuesday, December 24, “The report on the petition of Mary Dance, 
was read the second time, and the question put, That the House concur there- 
with? Determined in the negative.’’** 


LATER ALTERATIONS 


It was in 1858 that the old semi-octagonal bay was removed from the 
western side of the State House and replaced by a larger octagonal annex.*’ 
At the same time a great deal of the timber work below the room now occupied 
by the Secretary of State was renewed and the House of Delegates Chamber 
was enlarged by seventy percent. In addition, the rooms occupied by the Comp- 
troller, Chancery Record Keeper and Land Office were converted into com- 
mittee rooms, these officers having been furnished quarters in the new Record 
Building. The heating plant was removed from the building and a new 
staircase built. The total cost was around $45,000.*8 


It will be recalled that originally the Senate and House Chambers were 
of exactly the same size. The additional space in the House Chamber was 
gained by suppressing the adjacent committee room and by removing the bal- 
cony and the stairway leading to it. The building committee did not mention 
removal of the gallery but since we know it was gone by 1872 and that no 





4 Votes and Proceedings of The House of Delegates, November Session, 1793, p. 30. Benjamin 
Dance is an error for Thomas Dance, as the following notice in The Maryland Gazette for February 
28, 1723, indicates: 

“Annapolis, February 27, 1793. 

“Every person having any eee claim against estate of Thomas Dance, deceased, are requested 
to present it lawfully authenticated, to 
OSEPH CLARK. 


“It is expected he has left a sufficiency to pay his just debts, and this mode is persued 
to save the expence and trouble of administration. 
Joseph Clark.” 
# Op. cit., p. 59. 
# Ob. ctt., p. 100. 
47 For details see infra, ““The State Library.” 
48 House Documents 1860, Document G. 
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major work is noted between 1858 and that date we must assume that it fell 
victim to this major overhauling.*® 


1876-78 


The next major work on the State House occurred as a result of an act 
of the General Assembly of 1876. The intention of the Assembly is detailed 
in the act: 


“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the 
sum of thirty-two thousand dollars be and the same is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
under the control and management of the board of public works, for 
the purpose of repairing and improving the State House as follows: 
for the renewal of the roofs and floors, for the repairs of ceilings, 
windows, and carpenters work generally, twelve thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary; for the thorough heating and 
ventilation of the Senate Chamber, the Hall of the House of Delegates, 
and rooms generally, twelve thousand dollars; for plastering and the re- 
pairs necessary, two thousand dollars; for painting and frescoing Hall, 
Senate, House of Delegates, Governor’s room, and the painting of 
the work necessary on the interior and exterior of the building, six 
thousand dollars or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

“And be it enacted, That the Comptroller of the Treasury shall 
draw his warrants on the treasurer at such time and in such amounts, 
not exceeding the sums hereby appropriated, as the said board of public 
works may require, upon the estimate of the Architect having the work 
in charge.”®° 
The fact that the total bill amounted to $111,388.29 instead of the $32,000 

that had been authorized stimulated some angry debate in the General As- 
sembly and the appointment by the House of Delegates on January 9, 1878, 
of a Select Committee to investigate the cost of the work. This committee 
reported on the following March 15th, and the great amount of testimony 
which it took and which is printed in Document “O” of the House and Senate 
Documents, 1878 makes it possible for us to know precisely what the condition 
of the State House was in 1876, one hundred years after its erection. 


Much of the testimony, especially that of George A. Frederick, who was 
first asked to estimate the cost and then was given the job of supervising 
architect, is very interesting for the historian. 


For example, one of the requests of the legislature was that proper heat- 
ing be installed. The problems involved in providing heating—and central 
heating of various types had been tried with unsatisfactory results for thirty 
or forty years—is explained by Mr. Frederick as follows: 


“The building had no cellar. It had a little cuddy hole twenty 
feet wide and fourteen feet in length. Little tunnels two-and-a-half 





# Owen M. Taylor says: ‘On the left of the hall, ey opposite to the Senate Chamber, 
is the Chamber of the House of Delegates. This apartment originally was of the same dimensions as 
the former, and had also a gallery for the accommodation of spectators; ...” History of Annapoks, 
Baltimore, 1872, p. 14. 


50 Ch. 194, Acts of 1876. 
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feet wide and two feet high ramified from a point in the hole, which 
were filled with water pipes. I groped my way on my hands and knees 
at great bodily discomfort into these tunnels as far as I could. I ob- 
served that the walls of the building penetrated under the ground some 
distance, sufficiently, I thought, by taking out earth, I could make a 
cellar. It looked feasible, at least that was my assumption. It was 
necessary to have a cellar in order to properly heat the house.” 


Later when Mr. Frederick was asked if he was not responsible for the extra 
cost caused by his original miscalculation he replied: 


“Tf I deliberately made a mistake—yes! As far as the excavation 
of the cellar is concerned, I had no opportunity to get near the walls. 
I was alone and in comparative darkness. The assistant fireman 
showed me the entrance to the cuddy hole and tunnels. When we went 
ahead and dug out the cellar, we found we had to underpin the walls. 
The Board of Public Works were cognizant of the work as it prog- 
ressed. You see we make our foundations now uniformly of one 
depth. It is always customary to make foundations level. We supposed 
such was the case with the State House, but after the excavation had 
commenced, we discovered that the building was erected on the slope 
of the hill. The character of the soil was alluvial—looked like coffee 
grounds. The walls varied in thickness from thirty-four to fifty 
inches. We underpinned with brick and cement in sections of two- 
and-a-half to three feet in the form of piers. These formed walls as 
we took out the intervening pillars of dirt. When we got them to a 
height of six or seven feet, then we wedged in split brick with a mallet. 
You cannot underpin with stone on account of its irregularities.” 


Mr. Frederick then described the condition of the floors: 


“When we came to examine the floors we found they wanted 
renewing. The floors in the Court of Appeals and in the Governor’s 
room had settled and were really unsafe. In the Court of Appeals 
the floor was in a terrible condition. The joists were in short lengths 
and had sagged down out of horizontal line some four or five inches. 
(I heard it stated as much as ten inches.) They had been tied up to 
the roof by iron rods, but in spite of that had gone down. The Court 
of Appeals is over the House of Delegates. The Governor’s room is 
over the Senate Chamber. In the latter pretty much the same thing 
was the condition of the floor as in the Court of Appeals.” 


Then there was a matter of the roof. Mr. Frederick testified as follows: 


“The roof was covered with tin. The size was unusual, being 
9x12. I imagine it was put on some thirty-five years ago. I could 
see that the roof wanted renewing. My intention was to replace the 
tin with slate, which I did. I found, also, that the cornice needed re- 
newing or repairing. When we got the tin off the roof we found we 
had another tin covering, and then after that another. The two upper 
were laid with grooves, the last one with laps like shingles. The roof 
was leaky and in bad condition. The sheathing was made out of yellow 
pine, laid diagonally, and had dry-rotted. It was like a piece of sponge, 
and would not hold a nail.” 


51 He was correct at least about one tin layer; Jeremiah I. Boyd covered the State House roof 
with tin in 1833. (Proceedings of the Governor and Council, January 8, 1834, Ms, Hall of Records.) 
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After a cellar was dug, the building underpinned, the floors all renewed 
and the roof replaced, all the plastering and painting had to be renewed. Finally, 
all of the furniture, the draperies, and chandeliers and even the spittoons were 
found to be out of harmony with the renewed building and were replaced. The 
lengthy testimony recorded in this report gives a great deal of information about 
all of the rooms in the State House with the execption of the old Senate 
Chamber and the State Library. Apparently nothing was done in the octagonal 
annex which was then less than twenty years old and which housed the library. 
It was in the course of this work that the balcony was removed from the Senate 
Chamber and the room otherwise altered.®* In all justice, however, it should 
be stated that the architect, Frederick, was not altogether to blame for what 
was then considered a desecration. It was his bad luck to have the appropria- 
tions run out just as this work was going on. 


1886 


The next major work on the State House occurred in 1886 when the 
General Assembly authorized the Board of Public Works to erect an annex 
with special reference to the needs of the State Library.®* This addition was 
rectangular in shape and connected by a passageway with the octagonal annex 


erected in 1858.°4 
1902-05 


When this rectangular addition of 1886 was torn down, its loss was not 
lamented, and perhaps its disappearance made more palatable the annex which 
replaced it and which destroyed the original plan of the building and its 
symmetry forever. A writer in the Baltimore Sun (Wednesday, March 13, 
1907) had this to say about the disappearance of the old building: 

“A recent magazine article entitled ‘One Hundred Years Ago’ 
well says: ‘Even our venerable State House, ashamed of the modern 
additions that almost obliterated its grandeur, has been relieved of all 
these blemishes, new legislative and gubernatorial halls and committee 
rooms, after its original designs, have been added.” 

The removal of the rectangular annex was coupled with the destruction also 
of the octagonal addition of 1858. 

The new annex which was so highly praised by the Sun reporter was 
authorized by an Act of the General Assembly of 1902. The act is entitled: 
“An Act to provide for the issue of six hundred thousand dollars Maryland 
State bonds for the purpose of erecting an addition to the State House, in the 
City of Annapolis, for the removal and demolition of the State Library build- 
ing and the annexes thereto, and for the purchase of a lot of ground and the 
construction thereon of a plant for the heating of all State buildings in An- 
napolis, and for furnishing said State buildings, . . .”°° 

2 For details see infra, “The Old Senate Chamber.” 
58 Ch. 494, Acts of 1886. 


% For details see infra, “The State Library—The Octagonal Annex.” 
® Chapter 200. 
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Of the total amount appropriated, $250,000 was set aside for the razing 
of the old library and annexes and for the building and furnishing of the new 
annex. The architect of the new annex was Jonas Pennington and the con- 
tractor, Henry Smith. The work was almost done when the General Assembly 
met on January 6th for its 1904 session. The two Houses occupied the new 
chambers which had been provided for them even though they were incomplete. 
The annex was still unfinished on January 13th when the term of Governor 
John Walter Smith ended and Governor Edwin Warfield was inaugurated. 
Some indication is given of its state at that time by an account in the Annapolis 
Evening Capital of January 13, 1904: 


“Never have the decorations for any inaugural ceremony been 
more elaborate than today. The rough and unfinished condition of the 
new annex where the ceremonies took place, furnished a special reason 
for elaborate decoration, and the walls were covered with graceful 
folds of white bunting, festooned with brilliant scarlet and knotted 
here and there with the Maryland colors, yellow and black.” 


Unfortunately, while the new annex had been built and was now ready 
for use, little attention had been paid to the old State House, that part which 
remained after the razing of the annexes. A short account of the condition of 
the old building is given in the Annapolis Evening Capital of January 7, 1904: 


“The members of the Building Commission of the State House 
have directed Mr. Jonas Pennington, the architect, to make a thorough 
inspection of the building, including the plastering in the dome, and 
to take such immediate steps for repairs as may be deemed neces- 
sary for safety. 

“Architect Pennington will set about doing this work at once. 
The condition of the old State House is said to be a matter of great 
concern to the Building Commission, who fear that its floors and beams 
are rotten and that it is otherwise in a state of decay. Mr. Penning- 
ton has informed them that portions of some of the beams which sup- 
port the second floor are rotten. For this reason the reception of the 
new Governor after the inauguration will not be held on the second 
floor, as has been the custom in the past, but in the old Senate chamber. 


“The investigation into the safety of the building was caused by 
a piece of old plastering falling from the dome to the floor of the 
rotunda a few days ago. It is said the new building has weakened 
the old State House, and that as the new one is fire proof it will be 
necessary to remove the floors and ceilings of the old State House in 
order to make them fire proof as well. It is also thought that a new 
steel dome will be built to take the place of the old wooden structure, 
which is unsafe and offers no protection in case of fire. 


“The new dome will be built along the lines, proportions and 
symmetry of the old one. To attempt to reconstruct the old State 
House will be putting a patch of new cloth into an old garment, and 
will have the effect of pouring new wine into old bottles.” 


Fortunately the legislature which convened that January took a different 
view of the matter and saved the State House by passing an act “To provide 
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for the issue of one million six hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars Mary- 
land State bonds for the purpose of completing and repairing the State House, 
in the City of Annapolis, .. .””° 

Of this total, the sum of six hundred thousand dollars was ear-marked 
for the State House. Jonas Pennington of Baldwin and Pennington, Baltimore 
architects, was given the task of repairing the old State House with the excep- 
tion of the old Senate Chamber which was entrusted to J. Appleton Wilson. 

When the General Assembly met again in 1906, Governor Warfield was 
able to inform them, “that the Annex has been constructed within the appro- 
priations made for that purpose, and at a very moderate cost when compared 
with the cost of similar Capitols erected in other States. The building is 
admirably suited to the purposes for which it is to be used. It is a substantial 
splendid structure, with ample room to accommodate the Legislature and the 
various committees for many years to come.”*? 


1947-49 


Since 1906 there have been no changes in the outward appearance of the 
State House.®* There have, of course, been certain alterations and redecorations 
from time to time. For example, some minor changes were made by Governor 
Harry Whinna Nice and a good deal of refurnishing, recarpeting, and reno- 
vation in the executive offices was accomplished during the administration of 
Governor Herbert R. O’Conor.®® However, a major modern renewal of the 
whole structure was not required until the administration of Governor William 
Preston Lane, Jr. which began in January 1947. 


Governor Lane wished to have the building renovated in time for the 
General Assembly which met in January of 1949. Consequently, plans were 
made late in 1947, and work began soon thereafter. The preliminary surveys 
were hastened by an incident similar to that which occurred in the time of 
Governor Warfield. At that time a fortunate fall of plaster indicated that 
the floor in the Governor’s Chamber would not support any great weight; 
therefore, Governor Warfield had his inaugural reception downstairs in the 
old Senate Chamber. Otherwise his guests might have fallen through the floor. 


In Governor Lane’s administration a television company asked for the 
use of the State House dome for placing one of its relay stations. An ex- 
amination by the engineers revealed the rickety condition of the dome. As a 
matter of fact, it was so weak that the Governor and his staff were endangered 
and they were asked to leave their offices for an afternoon. Then, as the actual 


% Chapter 228. 

5* “Message of Edwin Warfield, Governor of Maryland, to the General Assembly at its Regular 
Session, January 1906,’ House and Senate Documents, 1906, pp. 23, 24. According to the plaque 
in the lobby, the official date of completion is 1905. 

588 With the exception of the replacement of the East Portico which occurred about this time. 
Unfortunately, the writer has found no written account of the change. 

8 Some years after the completion of the annex it was decided to install an elevator (Ch. 87, 
Acts of 1912) at a cost of approximately $15,000. This elevator remained in use until it was re- 
placed by Governor Lane. 
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work began, more and more floors and timbers and beams were found to be 
in decrepit condition, so that when the job was over it was the most complete 
that had been carried out in the history of the State House with the possible 
exception of that of 1876. 


As a consequence, the cost was high. The renovation of the old portion 
cost $173,896.88. In addition, new furniture and equipment was installed at 
a cost of $60,845.00. Renovations and alterations to the new portion of the 
State House, that is, the annex, which was used for the first time in January 
1904, came to $371,614.20; and the introduction of air conditioning in the whole 
building came to an additional $16,807.11. 


It is traditional in Maryland for every major expenditure on public build- 
ings to arouse considerable public interest, and this venture of Governor Lane’s 
was no exception. It was generally agreed that the renovation of the State 
House was necessary; and it was certainly a convenience, both for the General 
Assembly and for the public, to provide offices for the county delegations, some- 
thing which had never been possible in the past. Critics finding these measures 
meeting with general approval, chose as their target the tunnel which ran from 
the new annex of the State House to the Court of Appeals building which had 
been in part converted to senate offices. The cost of this tunnel was $40,000. 


It is also traditional in Maryland, after the money has been spent and the 
building built or renovated, to take great pride in the final result, and this also 
occurred in the case of this newest expenditure on the State House. The con- 
tractor for the old State House was Henry A. Knott, Inc. and for the new 
annex, John R. McShain, Inc. The architectural work on the old State House 
was done by the Department of Public Improvements, John B. Funk, Chief 
Engineer; L. P. Sangston, Principal Architect; Albert P. Backhaus, Structural 
Engineer and J. J. O'Donnell, Mechanical Engineer. 

The architectural work on the new portion of the State House was en- 
trusted to Frederick A. Fletcher, assisted by Turpin, Wachter & Associates, 
Structural and Mechanical Engineers. 

In addition, the Department of Public improvements availed itself of the 
advice and counsel of the State Board of Architectural Review; Laurence H. 
Fowler, Chairman, Henry Powell Hopkins, James R. Edmunds, Jr., Lucius R. 
White, Jr., Paul L. Gaudreau, T. Worth Jamison, and Richard Ayers. Colors 
and tints in the previously renovated old portion of the State House were the 
responsibility of Mr. Fowler. The settlement due to the deterioration of wood 
truss members supporting the rotunda, much of which was immediately over 
the Governor’s offices and which caused the scare referred to above, was re- 
paired by the unusual reinforcement of steel structural shapes. 

Some criticism was voiced at alterations of the plaster bosses, but it was 
considered by the architects that these bosses were later additions. For the 
most part, however, the plaster work was much admired, and that part of it 
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directed by Henry A. Knott, Inc. received the award-of-the-year by the Balti- 
more Builders’ Congress. 

In general, it may be said at this writing that the State House is in excel- 
lent condition, it has been transformed into a comfortable, efficient modern 
place of work for the Executive Department as well as for the General 
Assembly. 

The State Library 


THE SEMI-OCTAGONAL BAY 


On the eastern side of the present State House there was a portico with 
stairs jutting out a little way which has since been replaced by another, per- 
haps somewhat larger. The western side on the other hand had no formal 
entrance, although a portico had been proposed. Extending from the western 
side was a semi-octagonal bay of fairly large proportions.®° 

At the time of the publication of the floor plan in The Columbian Maga- 
zine for February 1789, this semi-octagonal bay was marked with the arabic 
numeral “5,” and the key underneath stated that it was devoted to the uses 
of the General Court. Presumably the Court continued to occupy these quarters 
until it was abolished in 1805 by a constitutional amendment of that year. 
After 1805 it has been impossible to find that the semi-octagonal bay was 
used for any purpose until 1832, when the legislature “authorized the Executive 
to have fitted up, for library purposes, the general court room, no longer needed 
for court purposes, being the octagonal part of the hall of the State-House.”® 


The work had not been done when the General Assembly met again, and 
the Governor explained that he had not followed the mandate of the legislators 
because the alterations would have required the utilization of space then devoted 
to the storage of firewood. To have used this space would have made it 
necessary to construct a woodhouse, and this he had not been authorized to do.*? 
The Act of 1832 was repealed and another act passed authorizing the joint 
committee of the House and Senate to have the work done which the Governor 
and Council had failed to do.* 


There is a printed Report of the State Librarian, January 1835 in which 
he gives an account of the renovation of the annex in that year for the use 
of the State Library. It is interesting to note that the librarian, David Ridgely, 
went to Washington to decide on the design of the interior of the building. He 
examined the Library of “George Town College” and also the Library of 
Congress. He decided to follow the pattern of the latter since its purpose was 
more nearly that of the State Library. 


After Ridgely had completed his sketch, he gave it to Mr. Robert C. Long, 


© The Courthouse at Easton, built shortly afterward, has a small semi-octagon at the rear, and 
perhaps this is the reason it has been atrributed to the same architect. 


Ch. 279, Acts of 1832. Quoted from ‘“‘Sketch of the Maryland State Library,” in Catalogue 
of the Maryland State Library, 1895, p. iii. 


8 Journal of Proceedings of the House of Delegates, December Session 1833, p. 18. 
% Ch, 147, Acts of 1833. 
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architect of Baltimore. Long prepared it for the contractor, Elijah Wells of 
Annapolis, who did the work for $2,400. 


From time to time the State Librarian was authorized to make repairs and 
to add equipment. For example, there is a letter of 1841, preserved in the 
files of the Hall of Records, from Ridgely to Joseph W. Stewart, in which the 
latter is asked to come to Annapolis at his earliest convenience to repair the 
furnace under the Library. 


THE OcTAGONAL ANNEX 


The Library appears to have had sufficient space for its work until the 
early 1850’s when it became quite crowded. In 1858, the General Assembly 
included the needs of the Library in an act which authorized the renovation 
of some old, and the erection of some new, buildings on State House Circle. 
The act provided for enlarging the State Library room, but the special com- 
mittee charged with supervision of all the work authorized by the General 
Assembly reported as follows: 

“In the original estimates for the enlargement of the Library 
building, it was assumed that it would be only necessary to add to the 

old walls, but it was discovered that this could not be done to ad- 

vantage; it was, therefore, built up anew from the foundation, and 

made considerably larger than was contemplated in the outset.’’® 

For some curious reason the new annex was built with eight full sides 
rather than six and with no thought for architectural values. 


The decoration of the room is known in part for the very last period. 
M. C. Dugan describes it as follows: 


“At the foot of the grand stairway which, branching, leads up to the 
State Library, are bronze statues representing Justice and the Law. 
Above the Library door is the Shield of Maryland... The ceiling is 
frescoed, and on square panels are portraits of Maryland’s Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence—Carroll, Chase, Paca, and 
Stone,’’** 

THE RECTANGULAR ANNEX 


The State Library appears to have continued to occupy this annex without 
further alteration until 1886. At that time the Library had so far outgrown 
its quarters that it was decided to build another annex to the building to house 
it. In Section I, Chapter 494 of the Acts of that year we find the following: 


“And ...are authorized and directed to cause to be erected an enlarge- 
ment of or annex to the Maryland State House, which enlargement or 
annex shall have special reference to the needs of the Maryland State 
Library, and shall also provide for a sufficient number of Committee 
Rooms for the use of the General Assembly of Maryland and shall be 
fireproof throughout.” 


64 Ch. 105, Acts of 1858. 
& House Documents, 1860, Document G, p. 4. 
% Outline History of Annapolis and The Naval Academy, Baltimore, 1902, p. 17. 
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The total amount provided for this work was $50,000. When the legisla- 
ture met again, in 1888, we find that the new annex was still not complete and 
that working conditions in the Library were most disagreeable. The Senate 
appointed a committee to investigate the feasibility of remedying this situation, 
at least temporarily. The report of this committee follows: 


“The Committee on Public Buildings respectfully reports to the 
Senate, that, under the order of the Senate . . . your Committee has 
examined into the subject of said reference, namely: whether the pres- 
ent State Library Room can be made comfortably warm for the use 
and occupancy of the present General Assembly, and, if so, how and 
the probably [sic] cost thereof. 

“The Committee reports that most of the discomfort which has been 
experienced in that room is due to the open shaft of the elevator 
between it and the Annex, that the simplest and most efficient mode 
of correcting the difficulty, pending the completion of the Annex is 
to board up the open shaft with tongue and groove flooring or wains- 
coting boards, and to hang heavy curtains of some inexpensive material 
over the open doorway of the Library.’’®" 


Unfortunately, the contractors for the annex, Messrs. Owen and Morrow, 
failed in the course of the work, and the committee was forced to complete 
the building otherwise. The total cost was some thousands of dollars in addi- 
tion to the $50,000 which had been appropriated for the purpose. Apparently 
the job was done before the Legislative Session of 1890 for there is a com- 
plete report of the total expenditures in the Journal of Proceedings of the 
Senate for that year.** The sketch of the Maryland State Library previously 
cited gives the barest indication of what the annex accomplished : 

“This building has given the Library an addition of three capacious 

rooms, well lighted and ventilated, with shelf room sufficient for the 

present accommodation of the literary department of the State Library. 

These rooms are provided with galleries now principally filled with 

law books.’’® 

A somewhat less enthusiastic picture is given by Louis H. Dielman who 
was a member of the Library staff during a part of this period: 


“Tn 1886 another annex was added, a huge rectangular room entirely 
unsuited for the purpose for which it was intended and very badly 
built, with windows about 8’ x 20’. It was approached by five steps 
from the hexagonal section [elsewhere referred to as the “octagonal” 
annex]. This latter had three galleries running around it, in which the 
books were stacked in my early days there.””° 


Unfortunately, this great expense proved not to be justified, for in 1902 
the General Assembly decided to tear down this annex and build another one.” 


Construction work began shortly thereafter, and the building, while not 


67 Journal of Proceedings of the Senate, 1888, p. 659. 

& Pp. 365-360. 

© Ob. cit., p. v. 

7 Letter to the writer, April 3, 1950. 

7 Ch. 200. This Act quoted under “Later Alterations, 1902-1905.” 
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complete, was still far enough advanced so that it could be used for the inaugura- 
tion of Governor Warfield, January 13, 1904. The State Library had been 
provided permanent quarters in the new public building, or “Court of Appeals 
Building,” then under construction across the street from the State House. In 
the meanwhile it lived a harassed life as the Librarian, Anne Burton Jeffers, 
reported to the General Assembly : 

“Gentlemen :—Since my last report was made the library has 
been twice moved, the first time into temporary quarters in the old 
Hall of the House of Delegates, where it remained for nineteen 
months; and the second time into the new and incomplete quarters in 
the Court of Appeals building. During the sojourn in temporary 
quarters work was much hampered by want of room and lack of facili- 
ties, but during that period the Law Department was kept in fair work- 
ing order and all legitimate demands on the general department were 
promptly met. The necessity for haste in getting out of the State 
House so that the room could be gotten in readiness for the Legisla- 
ture, and the fact that the new quarters are still unfinished, has entailed 
much heavy work and resulted in considerable confusion. It has been 
necessary to erect a number of wooden stacks in the stack room and 
many of the books must be moved two or three times before they are 
finally placed in position. There has been great delay in the supply of 
furniture and equipments so that it is doubtful if the library will be 
in smooth running order under six or eight months.”’? 


THE OLp SENATE CHAMBER 


The most celebrated room in the State House is the old Senate Chamber. 
It is so well known for the history which it has witnessed that it has been 
set aside as a museum and treated as a sanctuary in the midst of the other- 
wise busy workaday State House. Presumably this room was designed by 
the architect of the State House and built by Charles Wallace. The galleries, 
however, may have been an afterthought authorized by the General Assembly 
Met 77 7te 

Today this chamber is beautifully cared for and splendidly furnished in 
the manner of the Revolutionary period. But this was not always the case. 
At one point in its history it was almost wrecked by a contractor and at another 
point, somewhat later and just before its restoration, it was seriously urged 
that the entire old State House, including the Senate Chamber, be razed be- 
cause of its deplorable state of repair. 


While its fortunes have thus varied from time to time, finally the Senate 
Chamber had the extreme good fortune to have been restored by a skillful and 
devoted admirer who was also interested in its history. The conscientious 
writer can do no better than to borrow with gratitude the description of the 


72 Report of The State Librarian to The Library Committee, 1904. Amnapolis, 1904, p. 3. 

7 Votes and Proceedings of The House of Delegates, February Session 1 77, p. 94. The resolu- 
tion authorizes Wallace to spend 500 pounds “to erect galleries in the stadt-house, agreeable to a 
plan laid before the house.” There was a gallery of like size in the Chamber of the Lower House, 
(Op. cit., July Session 1779, p. 131.) Seats in the galleries were contracted for in November 1779. 
(Op. cit., November Session 1779, p. 73.) 
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room given in The Maryland State House, a publication of the Society of 
Colonial Wars in the State of Maryland, which was dedicated to the architect 
of the restoration, John Appleton Wilson, from whose notes the history of 
the building and the detailed account of its restoration are taken."* 


“During the first 106 years of its existence, that is, from 1772 
until 1878, the Senate Chamber existed virtually unchanged. It was 
40.7 ft. long, 35 ft. wide and 19 ft. 9 in. high. It was lighted by four 
large windows on the east and two on the north sides. They con- 
tained 24 lights each, were protected by inside shutters, and, with one 
exception, were set in embrasures, and had seats at a height of nineteen 
inches from the floor. The room was pierced on the west by a door 
to the south of the high colonial fireplace which was furnished with 
fire-dogs, shovel and tongs of period design. To the north of this 
fireplace was a false door similar in appearance to the other. The 
southern wall was pierced by the main entrance door into the rotunda 
and along that side of the Chamber extended a gallery upheld by fluted 
columns each 9g ft. 6 ins. high and set two of them along the two curves 
of the gallery and the other two equi-distant under the straight front 
of it. The gallery itself was 35 ft. long, 11 ft. high, 7 ft. wide, with 
an entablature in the middle front and rounded near each front end 
was furnished with benches to accommodate visitors. 


“The gallery was reached by a flight of steps beginning in the 
Senate Chamber lobby to the west of the room described. Along 
the floor beneath the gallery’s front was a solid railing to define the 
waiting place for the public; and in that space were a few benches, .. . 
In the middle of the north wall immediately opposite the entrance 
door was a small plastered niche crowned by an entablature and rising 
from a dais three risers above the floor and of an oval shape somewhat 
flatter than a half circle. ... 

“The floor was waxed, the walls and lattice window shades were 
painted green, and the ceiling and gallery and woodwork including fire- 
place were white, but the chairboard was in black, as was usual at that 
period.”’”® 
A few additional details may be added from Riley’s The Ancient City: 
“Its [the Senate Chamber’s] ceiling and walls are handsomely orna- 
mented, and rich carpets cover its floors. It has accommodations for 
twenty-six Senators, and a contracted lobby gives room for a small 
number of auditors. Portraits at full length of Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, Samuel Chase, William Paca, and Thomas Stone, signers 
of the Declaration of Independence from Maryland, adorn the walls.’’”® 


The integrity of the Senate Chamber was preserved until 1878. In 1876 
the General Assembly passed an act entitled: “An Act to appropriate a sum 
of money for the repair and improvement of the State House.”"’ Unfortu- 
nately, the “sum of money” which was appropriated proved to be insufficient, 
and even though a large additional amount was spent, there was still not 
"4 These papers are now in the collection of the Maryland Historical Society. 

™ No pagination. The date given, 1772, is no doubt too early. 
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enough for anything to be done to the Senate Chamber except, as the author 
of The Maryland State House puts it, “to devastate it.’ The difficulty was 
that the floor of the Senate and the floor of the executive chambers above 
were in extremely bad condition and threatened to collapse at any moment. 
These floors were replaced but the gallery of the Senate Chamber had to be 
removed in the process and money was lacking to restore it. 


The old Senate Chamber which greeted the General Assembly of 1878 
consisted of four bare plastered walls “crowned by a reproduction of the 
elaborate old plaster cornice, and pierced by the six windows and two doors 
indicated, and furnished with the necessary furniture on modern lines.’’7® 


The furniture developed into a major issue when the restoration was in- 
vestigated by a select committee in 1878. The architect, George A. Frederick” 
explained why the old furniture was given away and why the new was not as 
good as it might have been: 


“It was suggested to me in the first place. I did not recommend 
furnishing the House, but may have done so. The old carpets were a 
sorry lot, and the furniture throughout—well, I wouldn’t have taken 
them if presented to me as a gift.’’®° 


In justice to Mr. Frederick it should be noted that the furniture in ques- 
tion was not that provided by John Shaw in 1797, but replacements which the 
Senate purchased sometime in the early nineteenth century.*! There was a good 
deal of complaint about the new furniture being made of green wood and 
warping. Therefore, Mr. Frederick was asked to explain the whole business 
of contracting for and supplying the furniture, which he did as follows: 


“Mr. Jenkins’ bid for furniture of Senate and reception room was 
three hundred and seventy-nine dollars, including freight. Mr. Knipp 
bid three hundred and seventy-seven dollars, not including freight. 
Mr. Jenkins said the freight would be six dollars, which made a differ- 
ence of four dollars in Jenkins’ favor. In response to an inquiry, 
Mr. Jenkins said he had actually lost money on the tables and the two 
cases for books and bills. Mr. Jenkins’ bid was accepted on the 6th of 
December, 1877, and the articles furnished January Ist, 1878. His bill 
against the State was eight hundred and fifty-one dollars. He was 
present when the bids were read out, and everything was all right and 
satisfactory. Better work could have been turned out, but it would 
have cost more. Don’t see how any one could have furnished them 
for less. Think the State got fully sixteen dollars worth in each desk. 
They ought to last fifty or one hundred years. All wood is affected 
more or less by a change of atmosphere. As an example, canes made 
of the steeple of the old Second-street Church, Baltimore, in two or 
three days shrunk perceptibly, and the ferrules fell off.’*? 


78 The Maryland State House. 

7 Frederick was also the architect of the City Hall of Baltimore and other Marvignd buildings. 
See Bernard B. Perlman, “The City Hall, Baltimore,” Maryland Historical Magazine XLVII, pp. 40-54. 

80 House and Senate Documents, 1878, Document O, p. 31. 


81 According to Laurence Hall Fowler the date was “approximately 1810.” John Needles, cabinet- 
maker of Baltimore, was awarded the contract and as part payment he received the Shaw furniture. 
(From Baltimore Sun of unknown date.) 


89 House and Senate Documents, 1878, Document O, pp. 46-47. 
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Riley says, “The old gallery that linked the room with the great past was 
torn down and carried to the cellar, and the State acquiesced in a profanation 
it had never ordered.’’** The author of The Maryland State House asserts that 
“public opinion was greatly excited by this destruction of the old Senate 
Chamber.” Nor did the agitation for a restoration of the Chamber die down; 
rather it acquired new strength as time went on. 


In 1894, the Senate ordered that J. Appleton Wilson of Baltimore and 
Frank B. Mayer of Annapolis be requested “to investigate and report the 
feasibility of restoring the Senate Chamber to its original condition and the 
probable cost of making the required changes, ‘provided the said gentlemen are 
willing to perform such services without compensation.’” A month later, on 
March igth, the report of Messrs. Wilson and Mayer was ready. In addition 
to the restoration of the Chamber itself, this committee thought of the furniture; 
they located the original Speaker’s chair and desk as well as a member’s chair 
and desk, and the desk of the clerk. They urged that these pieces be purchased. 


Nothing was done, however, until the general remodeling of the State 
House and the building of the new annex, which was completed during the 
administration of Governor Edwin Warfield. Governor Warfield secured the 
commission’s consent to have the restoration of the old Senate Chamber directed 
through an advisory committee selected from a number of patriotic societies. 
This commission gave instructions that in all except one negligible detail a 
precise restoration of the Chamber should be attempted. The one detail was 
the changing of the level of the ceiling necessitated by the introduction of 
sufficiently thick steel girders interspaced with concrete to support the floor 
above. As a result the Senate Chamber lost about three inches of its height. 


The plan of the advisory commission was approved by the State House 
building commission. The total cost of the work was about $3,500. Wilson 
charged nothing for his part, for as he said, “It was a labor of love unto the 
end.” He did work which required all the best talents of the architect, the 
historian and the detective. It is a tribute to him that no serious fault has 
been found with his work during the fifty years since the restoration. It must 
be remembered that when he undertook this task almost thirty years had 
passed since the Senate Chamber had been gutted. Moreover, although the 
architect for the extensive work of 1878 was still alive and had in his possession 
detailed measurements and accurate drawings of every part of the old Senate 
Chamber, he was unable to put them at Wilson’s disposal.** 

The Shaw furniture which Wilson had found was not procured by the 
State. What furniture the room contained as a Chamber for the Senate— 
probably the furniture of 1878—was discarded. The account of Wilson’s work 
as given in The Maryland State House contains this curious note: “Of the 





83 Op. cit., p. 162. 

84 The author of The Maryland State House does not say why this was so. A letter from 
Frederick to Wilson, in the Wilson collection at the Maryland Historical Society explains Frederick’s 
inability at that time to get them out of storage. 
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furniture used in the old Senate Chamber before the refurnishing in 1858, only 
the original Clerk’s desk and the Speaker’s chair are now in place.” No 
record of this refurnishing of 1858 has been found by the writer; perhaps the 
reference is to the earlier refurnishing which saw the dispersal, about 1810, 
of the Shaw pieces of 1797, But if Wilson meant that the Clerk’s desk and 
the Speaker’s chair which he allowed to remain in this otherwise bare room 
were those of Shaw then he was mistaken. 

No further serious work was done on the Senate Chamber until 1937-1940, 
when a thorough renovation was entrusted by the State to the Maryland His- 
torical Society whose committee was composed of Laurence Hall Fowler, G. 
Corner Fenhagen and Gilman d’Arcy Paul. This committee replaced the 
draperies, repainted and refurbished the whole room. They also supplied 
enough chairs and desks to make the total of sixteen that we know were present 
in 1783 at the time Washington resigned his commission. This furniture was 
designed from original pieces by Enrico Liberti of Baltimore. 

In addition, the Maryland Society of Colonial Dames purchased the Presi- 
dent’s chair and presented it to the State. The President’s desk, which had 
been made over into a table, was presented by Mr. E. Clifton Thomas of Wash- 
ington. It was restored to its original form by Mr. Liberti at the expense of 
the Colonial Dames. 

Mr. Fowler also replaced the floors with old pine boards. The total cost 
of the renovation was. $6,500, and the work of the committee was much admired 
when the Chamber was dedicated, January 23, 1941. 

In the administration of Governor William Preston Lane, Jr., the room 
was brightened up again, and in 1948, the State received as a gift of the Honor- 
able Philip B. Perlman two of the original desks and a chair, which were placed 
in the Chamber in 1950. 

The Senate Chamber served as a meeting place for the Maryland Senate 
from the March Session of 1780 until the building of the present annex. It 
has been the place of innumerable receptions and gatherings of various kinds in- 
cluding the meetings of the Maryland Presidential Electors for many years. 

But the height of its glory came in the autumn of 1783 and the winter 
of 1784 when the Continental Congress met here. On November 4, 1783, the 
Congress, which was then meeting at Princeton, adjourned to meet in Annapolis 
on the 26th day of the same month.*® A number of delegates were present on 
the specified day, but since a sufficient number of states were not represented, 
the Congress adjourned from day to day until December 13. It was on the 
twenty-third of December, at noon, that General Washington appeared before 
the Congress and resigned his commission. The simple speech of renunciation 
has become justly famous. On January 14, 1784, the Congress here ratified the 
~ 8 Hugh Williamson of the North Carolina dele 3 Sole described the Senate Chamber as “per- 


haps the prettyest [room] in America.” The eee ray Blount Papers (ed. Alice Barnwell Keith) 
Raleigh, 1952, p. 134. I am indebted to Mr. A. T, Dill, Jr. for this reference. 
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Treaty with Great Britain which finally established the United States as an 
independent nation. The Congress continued in session at Annapolis until 
August 19, 1784. 

On September 11, 1786, a convention composed of delegates from New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania and Virginia met here in Annapolis 
to consider the possibility of closer union. This meeting developed later into 
the Constitutional Convention, an event whose importance in history far trans- 
cends that of anything which had previously occurred in the old Senate Chamber 
or anything that is likely to occur there in the future. 


THE METHODIST MEETING HOUSE 


Although the Methodist Meeting House which stood on the Public Circle 
was never in the strict sense of the word a public building, it did stand on 
public ground and concerned both houses of the General Assembly. It has 
been thought proper, therefore, to include it within the scope of this study. 
Contrary to accepted tradition, this Meeting House was not the first to be 
erected in Annapolis.1 It was the second church, the first was erected on 
Lot N of New Town which was located on the present Naval Academy side 
of Hanover Street in Annapolis. Evidence of its location as well as of the 
approximate time it was built is found in an Anne Arundel County conveyance 
from John Chalmers to Absolum Ridgely and others, dated July 4, 1786: “to 
give grant bargain and sell to the said Absolum . . . a part of a Lot of Ground 
for the sole use and benefit of the Methodist preachers and people Lying and 
being in the new town of Annapolis Being numbered or marked N and... 
then to the Beginen together with the Church Lately erected thereon. . . .””? 


The first time the records of the State Government mention the old 
Methodist Church is in 1788.2 At that time the following petition was 
presented : 

“A memorial from sundry inhabitants of the city of Annapolis, 
praying permission to remove the methodist meeting-house, and leave 

to place the same on the public circle, where the old market-house 

formerly stood, was preferred, read, and referred to Mr. Quynn, Mr. 

Forrest, Mr. Duvall, Mr. Comegys, and Mr. Ridgely, to consider and 

report thereon.” 

The members of this select committee considered the matter and advised 
later in the same month that: “said memorial be granted a resolution pass 
empowering the citizens of Annapolis to remove the house of public worship 
built by the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church from the place where 
it now stands to the public ground whereon the old market house formerly 
stood.”* 

When the resolution finally passed on December 21, 1788, it had a new 
clause attached to it specifying that “said house of public worship, being re- 
moved and fixed aforesaid, shall nevertheless be subject to removal at any 
time by order of the Legislature.’’® 


The tenure of the trustees of the church was confirmed later by an act 
of the General Assembly of 1816-1817 which provided, “That so much of 


1 “The first church of Methodism stood near the site of the present Record Office on the State 
House Hill. The Circle did not extend as far then as it does now.” Elihu S. Riley, A History of 
Anne Arundel County, p. 147. 

2 Anne Arundel County Deeds, Liber N.H. No. 2, f. 466. Ms. Hall of Records. 

3 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Delegates, November 1788, p. 52. 

4 Ibid., pp. 60, 61. 

6 Jbid., p. 83. 
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the public ground as is now occupied by the methodist meeting house in the 
city of Annapolis, together with such addition thereto as the governor and 
council may deem meet and sufficient for the building, rebuilding, or repairing 
the meeting house aforesaid, be and the same is hereby relinquished to the 
trustees of said church, and their successors, so long as they appropriate it 
to the purposes expressed in this law, and none other.’ 


We must assume that the church was abandoned as a place of worship 
only a short while thereafter, for at the December 1825 Session of the General 
Assembly there was passed a Resolution (No. 26) concerning the building 
which had by then reverted to the State: 

“Whereas the recent alarming fire at the old methodist meeting- 
house, lately occupied as a printing office, has endangered the safety of 

the state-house, and the treasury-office: And whereas it is ascer- 

tained, that said building is now upon the public property, and in a 

state of decay: Therefore, 


“Resolved, That the governor be, and he is hereby requested to 
cause the said house to be removed at as early a day as possible.” 

Since subsequent meetings of the General Assembly never mention this 
structure again, it is fair to assume that it was torn down almost immediately 
after the passage of this Resolution on February 3, 1826. There is additional 
evidence for this conclusion because the Lower House, thinking of the hard- 
ship the printer might suffer because of the sudden order to destroy his build- 
ing, had requested the Senate to concur in an amendment to the Resolution 
granting him until November 1826 to move out. The Senate refused to concur. 


According to Riley’ the new Methodist Church was built around 1820 and 
was worshipped in by General Lafayette on the occasion of his visit to Annapolis 
in 1824. Therefore, the site on the Public Circle was used for about thirty 
years. That the building was being used by a printer when it burned in 1825 
we learn from the records cited above. Riley states that after it was abandoned 
by the Methodists it was used as a schoolhouse, but the writer has found no 
proof of this assertion. In any case, its use for that purpose could not have 
extended for a period of more than three or four years. The only evidence of 
its appearance also is found in Riley: “The church was a frame building and 
was known as ‘the old Blue Church’ so designated from its color. It had a 
stairway on the outside, up which the colored part of the congregation went to 
the gallery set apart for them.” 


¢ Laws of Maryland, 1816-17, Ch. 236. 
TOP, Cth, D. 147: 
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THE GUNHOUSE OR CANNON SHED 


Formerly there was a gunhouse or cannon shed on State Circle facing the 
head of Maryland Avenue and at the approximate site of the later Land Office 
or Comptroller’s building and of an earlier market house. This gunhouse or 
cannon shed was authorized by a Resolution of the General Assembly passed 
March 15, 1834, which reads as follows: 


“Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the Governor 
and Council be, and they are hereby, authorised and required to con- 
tract for the building of a small gun house, to be situated in the City 
of Annapolis: provided the same shall not cost exceeding the sum of 
five hundred dollars; and also to contract for and cause to be oiled the 
cartridge boxes, belts and such other of the accoutrements now in the 
armory at the City of Annapolis as are made of leather; and they are 
hereby authorised to draw on the Treasurer for the cost of the same. 
“Resolved, that the Treasurer of the Western Shore be and he is here- 
by required to pay to the order of the Governor and Council, out of any 
unappropriated moneys in the treasury, the amount necessary to carry 
into effect the provisions of the foregoing resolution.’ 


That the gunhouse was finished by the next session of the General Assembly 
is evidenced by a message of the Governor: 


“Under the resolutions directing us to contract for the building of a 
Gun House, and to have the out buildings within, and wall around, 
the public circle repaired, we advertised for proposals for said work, 
and several drawings, estimates and proposals having been submitted 
to us, it appeared so manifest that the interests of the State would be 
promoted by the erection of a Gun-House upon a plan and of dimen- 
sions which required a larger sum of money than had been appropriated 
for that purpose, that we could not doubt that you would approve of 
the small additional expenditure which it required; and Mr. Elijah 
Wells, who had proposed to contract for building it, according to the 
drawing [by Robert C. Long] which we approved, for $750, having 
expressed a willingness to proceed with the work, by our paying him 
the sum appropriated, and to look to you for the additional amount of 
its cost, we closed a contract with him for its erection, which he has 
completed ; and the guns and other public property intended to be kept 
therein, have been removed to it. The erection of this building will 
save the State the annual expenditure of $95, the amount long paid for 
rent of a Gun House and Magazine ;? besides being a much more suit- 
able and secure place of keeping the public property there deposited. 
The out houses within the circle have been repaired, but we declined ac- 
cepting any of the proposals received for repair or covering of the wall 
around it: the sum appropriated for the purpose being wholly inade- 
quate to repair and cover it in a suitable and substantial manner.’’* 


The move into the new gunhouse must have occurred shortly before March 
21, 1835, for on that day the Governor and Council ordered the Treasurer of 





1 Resolution No. 8s. ; : ’ 
2 The gunhouse was rented at this time from Thomas Franklin, the Magazine from James Mills. 


8 Maryland Public Documents, Dec. Session 1834, Message of the Governor, p. 4. 
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the Western Shore to pay Washington G. Tuck “one hundred and one dollars 
twenty cents for removing Arms etc. to the new Gun House, packing Arms and 
mending flag and for firing five salutes the amount allowed.’”* 


We are indebted to a reporter for the Baltimore Sun for the subsequent 
history of the structure. She found a witness still alive in 1907 who remem- 
bered the gunhouse. 


“This building, a small two-story frame structure, was erected just at 
the head of Maryland Avenue, between the present Circle and the old 
wall, shown in the print,> which barely encircled the Old Treasury. 
“The brick Comptroller’s office, or land office, on the hill facing Mary- 
land avenue, which was built in 1859 and torn down in 1906, occupied 
almost the same site upon which this gunhouse stood, and in which 
some half dozen old brass cannon (four and six pounders) were 
stored. These big guns had long been used to fire salutes annually on 
July 4 and February 22, and notably when the Marquis de Lafayette 
revisited Annapolis in 1824.” 


4 Proceedings of the Governor and Council, Ms. Hall of Records, 


5 The print referred to is the old copper plate found by Oswald Tilghman and its date is 
usually given as some time before 1836. Baltimore Sun, March 13, 1907. 


THE LAND OFFICE OR RECORD OFFICE 
ON THEBES LATE HOUSE, HILL 


This public building, since it was razed only in 1906, is remembered by 
many people still alive in Annapolis. However, it has been impossible for the 
writer to find a photograph or an artist’s sketch which gives more than a 
partial view. And even for this much we are indebted to pictures taken of 
the Old Treasury Building and of the State House during this period. 


The genesis of the building is better known than its appearance. For 
some time, accommodations in the State House for firewood and for the records 
of the various State agencies had become inadequate. A full report of the 
deplorable conditions then existing was made by a select committee of 1854. 


“They [i.e. the committee] found on examination that in different parts 
of the State House are collected vast quantities of valuable records. 
One class of these is stored in the Executive Chamber, Armory and 
office of the Adjutant General, and some in the dome of the building... 
The Archives of the Senate and House of Delegates constitute a second 
class. They are now carelessly crowded into insufficient cases in the 
Committee rooms and it is next to impossible to find any paper con- 
nected with the previous sessions. .. In the Court of Chancery and 
Land Office are vast quantities of valuable papers, upon which depend 
the titles to most of the land in the State... In the same office are 
deposited the engrossed bills as passed by the Legislature... They are 
now no safer than if they were lodged in any private House and an un- 
lucky accident might destroy every vestige of their existence in an 
hour. They should be properly arranged in some fire proof building 
and the Committee recommend the erection of a suitable structure for 
this purpose. 

“The committee are of opinion that a commodious fire proof record 
office might be built on the site of the Cannon Shed, within the public 
circle. In the basement could be stored the fuel required for a year, 
and also the cannon and other property now in the cannon shed. The 
basement might also contain a substitute for ‘the disgustingly conspicu- 
ous building known as the Public temple.’ The continuance of this 
establishment in its present position has been complained of for years 
and is a disgrace to the State and an outrage to every feeling of refine- 
ment. 

“The committee have consulted with Messrs. Dixon, Balbirnie & Dixon, 
Architects of the city of Baltimore, and find that a building of the pro- 
posed description might be erected for $28,000, and they unite in 
recommending its construction without delay. 

“No State in the Union, at all comparable in importance to Maryland, 
has public buildings so inconvenient and unsuitable—Most of them 
have erected splendid edifices which are the pride of the States. The 
Capitol of Ohio is but little less in size than that at Washington City. 
In Tennessee, and indeed in almost every other State, a proper State 
pride has induced an expenditure for these purposes worthy of the ob- 
ject. There is scarcely a county in Maryland which has offices of 
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record as unsafe as those in the State House. It is full time that 
Maryland should imitate the example of her sister States in this respect 
to some extent at least.’ 


An act was passed, in 1858, providing the authority and the funds for 
erecting this building along with repairs and improvements to the other public 
buildings and the public grounds. The act provided a total of $50,000, of which 
$20,000 was for the new building. The remainder was for various other pur- 
poses, some of which appear again in their proper places in this study. 
They included: enlarging the State Library Room and the Hall of the House 
of Delegates, introducing steam heat and gas into the State House, digging 
an artesian well in the Public Circle and providing for tanks to hold a reserve 
of water for fighting fire.? 

This record office was completed and occupied late in 1859. In the re- 
port of the committee on repairs of the public buildings, January 1860, we find 
that, along with everything else that was accomplished, there had been con- 
structed, “a substantial, thoroughly fire proof building, sufficiently spacious 
to serve for ages as a depository of the archives of the State.” However, the 
rooms occupied in the State House by the agencies which were destined to 
move to the new building had not been vacated in time to be readied for this 
session of the General Assembly. The complaint of the committee names the 
agencies who were the first occupants: “the rooms designed for the uses of 
committees, being occupied by the Comptroller, Chancery Record Keeper and 
Land Officer, were not vacated in consequence of the non-completion of the 
Record Office Building ; consequently, the committee were prevented from hav- 
ing them put in condition for the use of your Honorable Bodies.’* 


Because its original purpose was forgotten, this record building, which was 
destined to keep the archives of the State “for ages,’ was soon found to be 
inadequate. In 1874, because “the building known as the Comptroller’s office 
is entirely too small to accommodate the increased business of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury, the Commissioner of the Land Office, the Board of Directors 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, and the Insurance Commissioner, 
all of whom transact the business of their respective departments in said build- 
ing...” an appropriation of $12,000 was made to erect a fireproof addition to 
the building.* What the nature of this addition was I do not know, perhaps 
a third story. Nor can we be certain that it was ever built. In any case, 
after some years of agitation, an act was passed in 1900 providing “for the 
acquisition of a lot of land and the erection thereon by the State of Mary- 
land of a building, in the City of Annapolis, in which shall be located the 
court-room, consultation and other rooms of the Court of Appeals, the State 
Library, or portion thereof, the Comptroller’s office, the Tax Commissioner’s 
office, the Treasurer’s office, and for such other purposes as may be deemed 


1 Maryland State Documents, Document J, 1854, pp. 4-5. 
2 Acts of 1858, Ch. 105. 

3 House Document G, pp. 3-5. 

* Acts of 1874, Ch. 445. 
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proper; and to appropriate a sum of money therefore, and to provide for the 
removal of building upon State House Hill known as the Comptroller’s office.’ 


The offices housed in the building at this time in addition to those named 
in the act, that is, the Comptroller, the Land Commissioner and the Tax Com- 
missioner, were the Fisheries Force and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal agents.® 
It will be noted further that by this time the building which was conceived 
as the “Record Building” was now known popularly as the Comptroller’s 
office, the Land Commissioner’s office, or the Land Record office. Moreover, 
it is not likely that many of the records of the State not connected with these 
offices were ever housed in this building except those of defunct offices which 
had come into the custody of the Land Commissioner. 


When all of these offices moved into the new building which was author- 
ized by the Act of 1900, is not known but we do know that the Court of 
Appeals moved from its room in the State House on November 10, 1903, so 
that it must have been finished or nearly so at that time.’ 


We know also that the Land Office moved into the new Court of Appeals 
Building in 1904, and the special circumstances surrounding this move indicate 
that the Land Office was the last to make the change. The money appropriated 
for the new building had been expended before any provision was made for 
equipping the Land Office. As a result it was necessary to pass a special act 
of assembly in 1906 to provide furniture and office equipment.* A report of 
the Commissioner of the Land Office made to the General Assembly in 1908 
gives a detailed account of how three-fourths of this special $10,000 appropri- 
ation was spent.® 

Arthur Trader, late administrative assistant in the Land Office, and in 
1904 in his first year or two of service in that office, drew from memory a 
floor plan of the old building which is preserved in the Hall of Records. He 
describes it as a two-story brick structure with a large cellar. It faced toward 
the State House, the rear of the building, therefore being on the street circling 
the State House and looking directly down what is now Maryland Avenue. 


Mr. Trader asserted also that the building was in excellent condition and 
perfectly functional when the time came to tear it down. It is believed that 
a major consideration in its condemnation was esthetic—Governor Warfield 
wanted the view from the State House down Maryland Avenue unimpeded. 
The delay between 1904, when the Land Office moved from the building, 
and 1906 when it was actually torn down was due, Mr. Trader thought, to the 
strenuous efforts which the late E. Stanley Toadvin, then Commissioner of the 
Land Office, made to preserve it as a record office for which purpose, of course, 
it was destined when it was erected in 1859. 
~~ 8 Ch, 326. 

6 This information provided by the late Arthur Trader. 
7 Carroll T. Bond, The Court of Appeals of Maryland, p. 187. 


8 Ch. 172. 
® Journal of Proceedings of the House of Delegates, 1908, pp. 332-334. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE OR THE GOVERNOR’S MANSION 


When the United States Senator from Maryland had persuaded the govern- 
ment of the State that if it would not sell the Governor’s Mansion to the 
United States Naval Academy that institution would move from Annapolis, 
the Legislature authorized the Governor, the Comptroller and the Treasurer 
to make the sale: “An Act to authorize the Governor of the State, and the 
Comptroller and the Treasurer to convey to the United States of America, the 
Government House and Grounds belonging to this State, in the City of 
Annapolis, and to procure other site and buildings in lieu thereof.” The de- 
scription of the property which they sold is as follows: “the square or lot of 
ground, with the Mansion and Appurtenances, lying between the Harbor, Han- 
over street, Governor’s street and Scott street in the city of Annapolis, which 
since the esetablishment of the Government has been and now is the official 
residence of the Governor of this State.’ 

Apparently nothing was done to implement that part of the Act author- 
izing the purchase of a new site until the legislature met again two years later. 
At that time there was passed, “An Act appointing a Committee with authority 
to purchase a lot or lots of grounds in the city of Annapolis, and causing to 
be erected thereon a mansion for the Governor of this State, and making an 
appropriation therefor.”? 

The members of the committee were named by the act. They were the 
Governor, John C. Walsh of the Senate and Thomas W. Hammond, John S. 
Brown and Ferdinand C. Latrobe, of the House of Delegates. They 
were authorized, if they saw fit, to purchase an already built house and remodel 
it for the use of the Governor or to build a new building. The appropriation 
was $100,000 which was to cover both the cost of the lot and the remodeling 
of an old building or the erection of a new one. 

We learn from a report of the joint committee which had been appointed 
by the act of 1868 that in the course of the next two years a lot of ground 
was purchased, the buildings razed and the mansion erected.® 

The land which the State acquired had been owned by Mrs. M. E. Green, 
Mr. J. W. Allen and wife, and George E. Franklin. The cost of the ground 
was $31,035.70, which left the sum of $68,964.25 for the erection of a mansion. 
The architect and builder was Colonel R. Snowden Andrews of Baltimore. 
He prepared a plan which was approved, and he was then asked to bring in an 
estimate of the cost. The total amount of the estimate was a few hundred 
dollars more than the amount of money which remained at the disposal of 
the committee. The building was completed, but unfortunately, not for the 
sum stipulated. 





1 Acts of 1866. Ch. 46. 
2 Ch. 416, Acts of 1868. 
3 Senate & House Documents, 1870, Doc. H. 
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The committee was able to justify some of the additional costs. There 
was $2,500 for a heating plant, for example. When the plans were drawn it 
was thought that the mansion would be heated from the central heating plant 
of the State, but this did not prove to be possible. Also, at the request of the 
committee, $844 was paid for-insuring the house while it was under construction. 


The committee also authorized an iron railing around the grounds to be 
constructed at a cost of $18,176, with the condition that the contractors would 
take their chance of getting the money from the legislature at its next session. 
The same conditions were offered and accepted by a contractor to build a 
stable, which also had been overlooked when the new residence was planned. 
The cost of the stable was supposed to be $7,000 but there was an additional 
cost of $775 for the lot on Bladen Street, where the Armory now stands, on 
which to build it. 


What the other costs were we do not know because the various exhibits 
mentioned in the report were not printed and do not seem to have survived 
otherwise. The committee, however, recommended that they all be paid ex- 
cept that it was not very certain about the bill of William Black who had 
contracted to build the stable for $7,000 and who built it at a cost of approxi- 
mately twice that amount. The whole matter was referred to the committee on 
public buildings of the House of Delegates. This committee brought in a 
majority report, recommending that the contractor be paid the contract price 
for erection of the stable and no more,* and a minority report, recommending 
that he be paid the total amount which he asked.’ The stable was converted 
into a garage during the administration of Governor Ritchie and was later 
demolished. 

The bill as passed provided $69,296.28 “to pay the various mechanics and 
others the amounts due them for work and labor done, and materials furnished, 
in the erection of the Governor’s Mansion, at Annapolis, and the enclosure 
and improvement of-the grounds surrounding the same.”® 


This was not the total cost, however, for in the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, that is 1872, an act was passed to appropriate $3,000 for neces- 
sary repairs of the State House and for paving the carriage way to the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion.? Much of the furniture in the old Mansion had been sold 
by reason of an act of the General Assembly requiring that this be done. Some 
of the furniture, however, appears to have been moved to the new Mansion 
and additional funds were provided by “An Act to appropriate a sum of money 
to purchase additional furniture for the use of the Governor’s Mansion, and 
to appoint a committee to superintend the same.” The amount of the appropri- 
ation was $3,000.° 

4 House Documents 1870, Doc. XX. 
8 Ibid., Doc. X. 
® Ch. 207, Acts of 1870. 


7 Ch, 412, Acts of 1872. 
' 3 Ch, 432, Acts of 1872. 
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Four years later an additional sum of $3,000 was appropriated “for the 
purpose of making repairs and additions to the furniture of, and for procuring 
articles necessary for the uses of the Executive Mansion.’”® With this act 
it may be fairly said that construction of the building and its furnishing were 
complete. 


In order to keep it in repair and to provide for the requirements and 
the tastes of the many Governors and their families who have occupied the 
Executive Mansion since its erection, appropriations have been made at every 
session of the legislature from that time until the present. Since, for the most 
part these appropriations were made available to the Governor to be spent 
at his discretion, it is difficult to know, even in the case of the large appro- 
priations, just what changes were made in the appearance or in the construction 
of the mansion. We do know, however, that in the twentieth century large 
appropriations were made for additional bathrooms, for changes in the location 
of bathrooms and kitchens, for the repair and conversion of heating equipment, 
for the installation of an elevator, and so forth. 


No major changes in the outward appearance of the house were made, 
however, until the administration of Governor Harry Whinna Nice. Governor 
Nice conceived the idea of converting what was a mid-Victorian house into a 
Georgian country mansion, that is, a so-called five-point house with the center 
section used for a dwelling, the two adjoining corridors known as hyphens, 
and two wings. This transformation was completed in 1936, but the cost 
proved to be greater than expected. This set off a violent controversy in the 
General Assembly as well as in the newspapers. The Governor even felt it 
necessary to report to the Special Session of the General Assembly “in con- 
nection with The Rebuilding, Remodeling and Refurnishing of the Executive 
Mansion.””?° 

There were two difficulties which the Governor felt should be explained to 
the General Assembly. In the first place, some of the money so used had 
not been specifically appropriated for the reconstruction of the Mansion. Then, 
the total amount which the Governor was able to command from the various 
budgets which he had used amounted only to $108,984.16. But even this large 
sum was not enough, for the total cost was $136,103.10. The Legislature now 
had to supply the difference. The architect of this major transformation was 
Clyde M. Fry. 

No further changes were made in the Mansion until the administration of 
Governor William Preston Lane, Jr., when serious renovations and rebuilding 
of various parts of the interior of the building were undertaken under the direc- 
tion of Fisher and Taylor, Architects. The exterior of the house, however, 
remains at this writing just as it was after Governor Nice had added the two 
wings. 


® Ch, 60, Acts of 1876. 
10 Report of Governor Harry W. Nice to the Maryland General Assembly [Special Session, 1936]. 
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PLATE 33 
Third Annapolis State House, rear of vestibule before annex of 1902-1905. 
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PLATE 34 
Third Annapolis State House, House of Delegates Chamber, late nineteenth century. 





Annex of 1902-1905 


Old State House 








PLATE 35 
Floor plan of Third State House with annex of 1902-1905 





PLATE 36 
State House Annex of 1902-1905. 
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PLATE 38 


Old Senate Chamber, front view, as restored. 
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PLATE 39 


Old Senate Chamber, rear view, as restored. 
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PLATE 41 
Government Mansion or Government House. 








PLATE 42 


Present Armory at Annapolis. 





PLATE 43 
The New State Office Building. 


Poeun LT OleArPPREALS OR PUBLIC BUILDING 


After a lapse of forty years from the time of building of the “Record” 
or “Comptroller’s Office,” the State felt the need for further expansion of 
its office space. Following some years of agitation, an act was finally passed, 
in 1900, providing “for the acquisition of a lot of land and the erection thereon 
by the State of Maryland of a building, in the City of Annapolis, in which 
shall be located the courtroom, consultation and other rooms of the Court of 
Appeals, the State Library, or portion thereof, the Comptroller’s office, the 
Tax Commissioner’s office, the Treasurer’s office, and for such other purposes 
as may be deemed proper; and to appropriate a sum of money therefore, and 
to provide for the removal of building upon State House Hill known as the 
Comptroller’s office.”+ 

It will be noted that the Commissioner of the Land Office is not mentioned 
among the agencies to occupy the new building. The reason it seems was the 
reluctance of the then Commissioner, Mr. Toadvin, to abandon the old building. 
It was his idea to convert it into a depository for the archives of the State. 
This very worthy effort proved to be premature, and the Land Office joined 
the other agencies that moved into the new building. In addition to the Land 
Office, the Comptroller’s office and the Tax Commissioner’s office also came 
from the building which was to be razed. The Treasurer came from the so- 
called “Old Treasury” Building on the State House Hill. The Court of Ap- 
peals moved November 10, 1903, from the rooms in the State House now 
(1953) occupied by the large outer office of the Secretary of State’s office and 
the State Library came from the octagonal annex on the western side of the 
State House which had once been occupied by the General Court and which 
had been enlarged in 1886 by the addition of a rectangular annex. 


The funds for the purchase of the lot and the erection of a building were 
provided later in the same session by an act entitled: “An Act to provide for 
the issue of five hundred thousand dollars Maryland State bonds for the 
purpose of erecting a new State Building in the city of Annapolis, and for 
the improvement of other State institutions, said bonds to be issued at a rate 
not higher than three and one-half per centum interest per annum, and to pro- 
vide for a sinking fund for the payment of said bonds.” 


The site chosen for this building was the large lot occupied by the beauti- 
ful Pinkney House and its gardens on Bladen Street between College Avenue 
and State Circle. Fortunately, the house was saved by St. John’s College 
which moved it to St. John’s Street where is has proved useful as the College 
Infirmary. The architects for the building were Baldwin and Pennington of 
"4 Ch, 326. 

2 Ch. 607, Acts of 1900. 
I2I 
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Baltimore, and the builder was Henry Smith and Sons. The building was 
completed in 1903. 


The sum of $290,000 was allocated for the public building in Annapolis. 
As is usually the case with public projects of this kind, the funds proved to 
be insufficient. Consequently, we find, in 1906, that the legislature was asked 
for an additional appropriation for furnishing the Land Office which had, 
since 1904, been forced to do with all sorts of make-shift equipment because, 
as the Land Commissioner reported, the funds for the new building were ex- 
hausted before provision had been made to equip the Land Office. The Gen- 
eral Assembly was sympathetic with the plight of the Land Office: it provided 
an additional $10,000 for furniture.? The Act required the Land Commissioner 
to give an accounting of the expenditure of this money to the General Assembly 
at its next meeting. As a result of this stipulation we find in the Journal of 
the Proceedings of the House of Delegates, 1908, a report of the Land Com- 
missioner which gives an itemized account of the furniture and equipment 
which he had purchased after having examined the Library of Congress and 
some other similar institutions.* 


Of the original occupants of this building only two have maintained 
quarters there; the State Library which has expanded greatly, and the Court 
of Appeals. The Land Office remained until 1935 when it moved into the 
newly-built Hall of Records building on the St. John’s campus. The Treasurer 
and the Comptroller moved to the new State Office Building on College Avenue 
when that structure was completed in 1939. 


Several years after the Land Office moved from the Court of Appeals 
building, its quarters there were occupied by the Military Department which 
had formerly had its office in the large room in the State House previously 
abandoned by the Court of Appeals when it moved into the new public build- 
ing. During the second World War a room opposite that of the Military 
Department was occupied by the Anne Arundel County Draft Board and the 
old Comptroller’s Office was loaned to the local chapter of the Red Cross. For 
the most part, however, the building was used only by the Court of Appeals 
and the State Library for some years after 1939. 

Some renovation of part of the building was undertaken in 1943 by the 
Court of Appeals. The plan provided among other things for private offices 
for the Judges. This project was only partially completed. 


In 1948 and 1949, in the administration of Governor William Preston 
Lane, Jr., all of the building, with the exception of the quarters of the Court 
of Appeals and the State Library, was completely remodeled. Modern, func- 
tional offices were provided thereby for Maryland State senators who previously 
had been crowded into the State House. At the same time a tunnel was dug 
connecting the Court of Appeals building with the State House. 


2 Ch. 172, Acts of 1906. 
* Jan, 23, 1908, pp. 332-334. 
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The architect for the building and the tunnel was Frederick A. Fletcher, 
assisted by Turpin, Wachter and Associates, structural and mechanical engineers. 
The cost of renovating the building was $190,807. Furniture and equipment 
came to an additional $40,563. The tunnel was built for $40,000. 

When the building was converted into a legislative office building, the 
Military Department moved to the Fifth Regiment Armory in Baltimore. The 
Water Pollution Control Commission, an agency which had only been created 
two years before, also moved to Baltimore, and the Department of Public In- 
formation, which had been in the building for a few months, was moved to 
the Old Treasury Building on State House Hill. 


HEATING AND POWER PLANT 


In the earliest period, the State House and the other public buildings 
were heated by room units of various kinds. By 1835, however, some 
sort of heating plant for all or part of the building had been installed, for we 
find that on August 18 of that year the Governor and Council ordered “that 
David Ridgely Esquire Librarian have the Furnace under the Library fitted 
up in a Suitable manner and secured against danger of fire to the State House 
therefrom.’”* 


Perhaps this system did not function well, or perhaps it continued to be 
a fire hazard, but in any case the House of Delegates, in 1852, considered a 
resolution to have “‘the flue leading from the present furnace under the Library, 
permanently bricked up, . . .”*; a motion to reconsider was carried in the 
affirmative® and an amended resolution which finally passed was much less 
drastic : 

“That the flues from the furnace that heats the library, shall be 
thoroughly repaired in such manner as to prevent the escape of gas, or 
danger from fire; also that the floor of the room set apart for the oc- 
cupancy of the Comptroller shall be made of brick, as it originally 


was, and that all the lumber and rubbage be removed from the base- 
ment under the library.”* 


The General Assembly of 1858 authorized, in Chapter 105, the “introduc- 
tion of steam heat” in the State House. To accomplish this purpose, as the 
Special Committee reported in 1860, it was necessary to construct a fireproof 
building to house the new heating apparatus, an arched tunnel leading to the 
State House, et cetera. The cost was $10,000.° 


In 1876 the architect and builder entrusted with the extensive remodeling 
of the State House by the General Assembly of that year’ performed the ex- 
tremely hazardous task of enlarging the cellar. He shored up the wall of the 
building as he went and installed a heating plant. The installation of the heat- 
ing plant itself was in the hands of a sub-contractor, Bartlett, Robbins & Co., 
and their bill for the work was $8,629.25. When the legislature appointed a 
select committee to investigate the remodeling of the State House, which had 
cost very much in excess of the original appropriation, testimony for this com- 
pany was given by Thomas Hayward as follows: 

“We did the heating. Our bill against the State is seven thousand 


seven hundred and seventy-eight dollars... I think we have complied 
with all the requirements of the contract.” 





1 Executive Proceedings, Ms. Hall of Records 

2 Journal of The House of Delegates, 1852, p. 1217. 

2 Ibid., p. 1222. 

4 Laws of Maryland, 1852, Resolution No. 15. 

5 House Documents, 1860, Document G. p. 4. 

© Ibid., Annual Report of the Comptroller, Statement B, p. 5. 
™ Ch. 194, Acts of 1876. 
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Question: “Could you not have heated the buildi ; 
in the cellar ?” ulding by a pit 


“No, sir; not by indirect radiation. I was present when bids were 
opened, and afterwards a number of times superintending my work. .. 
I hold myself responsible for the proper heating of the State House. 
Have not received any part of my bill. The State owes me, also, for 
some little things, including ventilators for chimneys.’ 


There was apparently no complaint about the quality of the heating. Mr. 
Hayward was only taxed for having got the contract without having been the 
low bidder. 

Unfortunately, a good deal of the cost of this central heating plant was 
wasted because six years later, in 1884, the General Assembly finding that the 
enlarged basement was needed for other purposes provided for the construction 
of a new detached plant. On January 16, the House of Delegates ordered: 


“That the Committee on Public Buildings be, and the same hereby 
is, authorized and directed to inquire and report to this House plans 
for removing the heating apparatus from the basement of the State 
House to that of the Record Office, and that they invite proposals for 
said work by advertisement in two daily papers published in the City 
of Baltimore, for two weeks, prior to March Ist, inst., on which day 
said plans and proposals shall be reported to this House.’” 


The committee reported that the plan was feasible and a bill was intro- 
duced authorizing the move: 


“An Act to provide for the removal of the Boilers of the Heating 
Apparatus from the State House to the cellar of the Record Office. 
“Whereas, under an order passed by the house of delegates, certain 
bids have been received for the removal of the boilers of the heating 
apparatus from the state house to the record office building; and 
whereas it is the sense of the General Assembly that this work should 
be done at an early day; therefore— 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, 
That the board of public works be and it is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to contract with some suitable and competent person or per- 
sons to remove the said boilers of the heating apparatus from the state 
house, and place them in the cellar of the record office building, and 
to do all the work and to furnish all the material necessary to com- 
pletely provide for the successful heating by said boilers of the state 
house and the said record office building, and for this purpose the sum 
of thirty-four hundred and fifty dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated, and the said board of public works 
is hereby directed to carefully suprise [sic] the said work; and after 
its successful completion, upon the certificates of the said board of 
public works, the comptroller is authorized and directed to draw his 
warrant upon the treasurer, . . .’’?° 

8 House and Senate Documents, 1878, Document O, p. 47. 


® Journal of Proceedings of the House of Delegates, 1884, p. 84. 
20 Ch, 286, Acts of 1884. 
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Apparently this plant provided heat not only for the Record Office, in 
which it was located, and the State House proper, but also for the new rec- 
tangular annex to the State House, constructed in 1886. That left the old 
octagonal annex of 1858 without central heating, for in 1890, the General As- 
sembly provided the State Librarian with funds “for introducing steam radi- 
ators into the old library of the State house and for repairing said library.”™ 
Since the amount appropriated was only $300 it is apparent that this meant a 
simple hook-up either with the conduit to the State House or to the rectangular 
annex. 

Ten years later, the Record Office, which had been constructed in 1859, 
was ordered to be torn down and a new building constructed to house the 
offices in the old building as well as some others.’* 

The same act provided that the building commission should “also in like 
manner determine upon proper means of heating and of furnishing said building 
and the several offices thereof, and shall at such time as said Commission may 
deem proper, advertise for proposals for furnishing the necessary heating ap- 
paratus for said building, .. .” 

When the General Assembly met next in 1902, however, they faced the 
fact that when the old building was torn down there would be no way to heat 
the State House and so another act was passed to provide for erecting an 
addition to the State House, for the removal and demolition of the State 
Library building, and “for the purchase of a lot of ground and construction 
thereon of a plant for the heating of all the State buildings in Annapolis, . . .””2% 
For this lot and the erection of a central heating plant the sum of $140,000 was 
appropriated. The site on which the power plant now stands, near the foot of 
Bladen Street, facing on that Street and extending to the B. & A. Railroad 
station, was chosen by the Commission; and this building, which is functioning 
with, of course, many improvements in its equipment, furnishes heat and steam 
to all of the State buildings in Annapolis. 

Of the old heating plant in the basement of the Record Office only the 
tunnel remains from the State House as far as the triangular plot on which a 
French “75” stood between the First and Second World Wars. Old residents 
differ as to whether a shed—perhaps for the storage of coal—stood on this 
spot when the old plant was functioning. This tunnel has now been recon- 
ditioned and hooked up to the restored Old Treasury Building. 
mere. * 240, Acts of 1890. 


12 Ch. 326, Acts of 1900. 
33 Ch. 200. 
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From the very beginning of Maryland government, great concern was 
shown for the safety of the records by the General Assembly and the Chief 
Executive, but this concern was balanced by a correspondingly careless attitude 
on the part of the record custodians. The transfer of the records from St. 
Mary’s City to Annapolis was a masterpiece of archival logistics on the part 
of the General Assembly, and although some of the records in the course of 
that journey fell into the Patuxent, little, if anything, appears to have been lost. 


The disastrous fire which destroyed the State House in 1704 and consumed 
along with it a great quantity of records, stimulated plans for a detached “fire- 
proof” records depository. Legislative wheels ground slowly in those days when 
the cost of a new building was involved, and so, as we have seen, the “Re- 
pository” for the old records was not authorized until 1729.7 


This first central depository seems to have been in use until after the 
Revolution. Thereafter the old records appear to have been lodged in the 
State House and for part of the time in the Armory. Then, in 1854, a legis- 
lative committee urged the construction of a fireproof building to house the 
ancient records, which had by that time deteriorated badly. Several years later 
such a building was erected on State Circle and served at least in part as a 
records depository until the first years of this century when it was razed.’ 


The idea of a centralized archival agency remained very much alive in the 
minds of many Maryland citizens, but no opportunity presented itself for 
carrying out an extensive project of this kind until the celebration of the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Ark and the Dove and the founding 
of the Province. Preparations for this celebration, to be held in 1934, were 
begun in 1928, when Governor Albert C. Ritchie appointed a Tercentenary 
Commission. 


This Commission began almost immediately to consider plans for the 
erection of a “Hall of Records.” The idea of such an establishment was at- 
tributed by members of the commission to the Chief Judge of the Maryland 
Court of Appeals, Carroll T. Bond. By the end of 1929, the Commission had 
adopted the plan and begun the search for a site. Early in 1930 Governor 
Ritchie asked Judge Bond to form a committee to estimate the volume of 
records which would have to be housed in the proposed building and the approxi- 
mate cost. 

Judge Bond associated with himself in this survey Doctor J. Hall Pleas- 
ants and Judge T. Scott Offutt. This committee made its final report to the 
Governor, February 1931. Thereupon, the General Assembly of that year 

1 See infra, “The ‘Repository’ For The Old Records.” 


2 See infra, “The Land Office or Record Office.” 
3 Ch. 253, Acts of 1931. 
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appropriated $200,000 for this purpose.* The choice of a site proved to be ex- 
tremely difficult, and one was not found until December 1932, when the Board 
of Public Works accepted the offer of the Board of Visitors and Governors 
of St. John’s College, which had offered the corner of the college campus 
bounded by College Avenue and St. John’s Street. On February 21, 1934, a 
deed was executed between the Visitors and Governors of St. John’s College 
and the State of Maryland, granting to the State the site on which the Hall 
of Records now stands for “Ten dollars and other good and valuable considera- 
tions.” On March 7, 1934, the first spadefull of earth was turned by State 
Senator Ridgely P. Melvin of Anne Arundel County, who had sponsored the 
bill providing funds for the Hall of Records. The building was completed one 
year later, and it was occupied by the Land Office in June 1935 and by the 
Hall of Records Commission on October 1, 1935.4 

By agreement with the Board of Visitors and Governors of St. John’s 
College the Hall of Records was designed to face on the campus of the college 
rather than on the street. The architect was further required to plan the 
building to conform as much as possible with the other buildings of the quad- 
rangle. Comment of the architect, Laurence Hall Fowler, on this point is 
revealing: “The minimum requirements for the Hall of Records called for 
a building having a cubic content considerably greater than that of any other 
building on the campus. It became necessary, therefore, to arrive at some 
design which should be large enough to meet these minimum requirements, 
while still appearing small enough to take its proper place among the other less 
extensive buildings of the group. In its final form, the mass of the structure 
was largely determined by the necessity for it to appear as small as possible; 
it was, therefore, given a flat roof, in this respect following an English rather 
than the American precedent.” 


The architect’s description continues: “The construction is fireproof: 
brick bearing walls, steel girders, and reinforced concrete floor and roof slabs. 
The specially hand-made face brick—a reproduction in size, color and texture 
of the Annapolis Colonial brick—is laid, with tight joints, in Flemish bond. 
The steps, and the coping and finials of the terrace walls, are of white marble. 
The cornices, window frames and sash, and the entrance door are of wood, 
while parts particularly subject to deterioration, such as copings, window sills, 
and the capitals and bases of the pilasters, are of limestone; but wood and 
limestone alike are finished to give a uniform white painted surface.”® 

The building cost $233,831.81 of which $173,580.10 was appropriated by 
the State while $60,251.71 came from funds granted by the Public Works 
Administration. Of this total the original equipment and furniture cost $28,- 
255.91, the building, $205,575.90. The building is divided into two parts, the 
central section being a self-contained stack area of concrete and steel cut off 





4 First to Fourth Annual Reports of the Archivist of the Hall of Records State of Maryland 
for the Fiscal Years October 1, 1935 through September 30, 1939, pp. 6-12. 


5 The Architectural Record, Vol. 79 (1936), pp. 194-197. 
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from the rest of the building by brick walls and steel fire doors. The outer 
space is devoted to Research Room, vestibule, Land Office, Repair Room and 
offices of the Hall of Records proper. The basement contains an air-condition- 
ing unit and the photographic laboratory. Plans of the building may be found 
along with five photographs of the interior and exterior views in the article pre- 
pared by the architect and cited above. 

When Governor Ritchie’s commission estimated the size of the proposed 
building they did it by measuring the accumulation of historical records then 
known to be in existence. They allowed sufficient space, in addition, for the 
State’s records for another twenty-five years. [In this respect they were not 
nearly so optimistic as the legislative committee which supervised the Record 
Office of 1858—that group thought the State’s record storage needs had been 
met “for ages.” | 


All the historical records of the State and the counties have now been 
gathered together into the Hall of Records, and in that respect the building has 
proved adequate. The Commission could not have foreseen the tremendous in- 
crease in record making which was to occur shortly after their work was done. 
For the purpose of storing non-current rather than historical records the build- 
ing is wholly inadequate, and an effort is being made at this writing to provide 
special storage facilities for modern non-current records. 


THE STATE OFFICE BUILDING 


The State Office Building in Annapolis was made possible by the passage 
of Chapter 368, Acts of 1937, whose title is as follows: “An Act to authorize 
the creation of a State debt in the aggregate amount of not exceeding One 
Million Dollars ($1,000,000), the proceeds thereof to be used for the purpose 
of erecting and equipping a new State Office Building in Annapolis, the Capital 
of the State, and to provide generally for the issue and sale of Certificates of 
Indebtedness evidencing such loan.” 


It had been no easy matter to pass this act because it had been indicated 
that its purpose was to provide quarters for State government offices then 
located in Baltimore, most of which would have found it inconvenient to move 
to Annapolis. The quarrel over the site of the new building was even more 
bitter and much more prolonged, however, than that which had preceded the 
passage of the act. During the summer after the adjournment of the General 
Assembly of 1937 there was a great deal of speculation in the press about the 
site to be selected.1_ By October, four sites seemed to be favored above all 
others. These sites were (1) Randall Court, bounded by College Avenue and 
the Circle; (2) the property of the Calvary Methodist Church, adjacent to 
the Court of Appeals Building, and on State Circle; (3) a part of State Circle 
between East Street and Maryland Avenue; and (4) the site which was finally 
chosen, namely, College Avenue between Bladen Street and Northwest Street. 
It was this site that the townspeople seemed to favor. 


On the night of October 12th the Mayor of Annapolis called a mass meet- 
ing to protest the choice of the Board of Public Works. Mayor Louis N. 
Phipps said he had learned from unofficial sources that the Board had decided 
upon the Randall Court property as the probable site for the building. This 
information proved to be inexact because several weeks later the Board an- 
nounced that it had not chosen any site and that it would not do so until the 
architects whom it had employed, Messrs. Laurence Hall Fowler and Henry 
Powell Hopkins, should have an opportunity to express their opinion. 


In the meanwhile, however, a special citizens’ committee was formed for 
the defense of Randall Court, the object being primarily to protect the old 
Randall house. At a meeting on December 7th the Board of Public Works 
selected the site on State Circle between Maryland Avenue and East Street, 
apparently on the recommendation of the architects. At this point some of 
the civic groups which had favored the site on College Avenue decided to go 
along with the decision of the Board. To some others, since the Randall house 
had been saved, the alternate choice was indifferent; but to many residents of 
"2 The ie aa day account of the choosing of a site was taken from the Annapolis Evening 


Capital and t Itimore Sun of even dates. The ese had been collected by the late George 
Forbes and deposited after his death in the Hall of Records 
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the town, including the Mayor, who called the choice, “a great mistake,” there 
was no thought of permitting the State to take an area so heavily built up with 
commercial buildings and thus remove from the tax rolls of the city a large 
fraction of its assessable basis. 


The controversary in the press became so bitter that Governor Harry W. 
Nice decided to hold a public hearing on the matter. The date of this hearing 
was set for January 5th. Members of the Board were displeased with the at- 
titude of the Annapolitans who appeared. The Board claimed that these people 
should have come prepared to consider all the possibilities of another site rather 
than to urge the one site which had been their choice from the beginning. An- 
other hearing was held during the first days of March, and at this time the 
Governor said, “the office building which we had looked upon as a pleasant 
dream is turning out to be a nightmare.’”’ And the Comptroller of the Treasury 
added: “We are getting all criticism and no support.” 


On March roth the Governor announced that the Board of Public Works 
had rejected the proposal by Annapolis business interests that the State Office 
Building be erected on a site now occupied by one of the Capital’s noted colonial 
structures, the Bordley-Randall house. The Board decided the site was im- 
practical and out of the question. However, it appeared that the stormy hear- 
ings had accomplished at least one thing, they had shaken the confidence of 
the Board in its decision of the previous December in favor of the State Circle 
site. In any case, on April 7th, the Board reversed itself and decided to locate 
the building on the site which had been originally recommended by various 
Annapolis interests and which seemed to have the support of the majority of 
Annapolitans, that is, the College Avenue area between Northwest Street and 
Bladen Street, but excluding the site of the Postoffice. 


A total of $1,000,000 was available for the building, but out of that it 
was expected that $150,000, more or less, would be required for the purchase 
of the land. An additional sum would be needed to move the Armory which 
stood near the corner of Bladen and College Avenue to a site further back, but 
as it turned out the Armory was demolished and a new one built. Total cost 
of everything exclusive of clearing the site was estimated at $300,000, leaving 
about $700,000 for the building proper. This building was to be three stories 
high and to contain 23,700 square feet of office space. It was thought that 
construction would begin in the Fall and that the agencies who were to occupy 
the building would be designated by the General Assembly. 

The contract for the building was awarded, October 14, 1938, to the Davis 
Construction Company of Baltimore for $527,000. In January 1939, how- 
ever, it was decided to complete the fourth floor which had not been included 
in the original plan. An additional contract for this work was awarded to the 
same company for $50,000. The total cost, therefore, was $577,000 which in- 
cluded heating, plumbing, electric wiring and light fixtures. The following is 
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a description of the building in the words of Henry Powell Hopkins who, 
with Laurence Hall Fowler, drew the plans: 


“Of all the buildings in Annapolis, we believe that the Chase 
Home gave us two motives which we could very well embody, on a 
much amplified scale, in the State Office Building. First, the entrance 
hall with its central stairway and its supporting wood columns inspired 
us to design the entrance of the State Office Building as you now see 
it. The circular head Palladian window opening on to this stairwell in 
the Chase Home is one of the finest examples of its type in America. 
We used this motive on the rear of the State Office Building. 


“The building itself, in general design and character, is a com- 
bination of the spirit of all the houses in Annapolis—the Chase Home, 
the Hammond Harwood House, and the Brice House. 

“The brickwork in general is laid up in Flemish bond. The belt 
courses are all headers; the moulded brick at the first floor line is 
similar in character to many houses in Annapolis, and the brick bond 
in the pediments is a type of brickwork used during the Georgian 
Period in many instances in England. The brick arches over the 
windows are all carefully cut and rubbed; the joints between the bricks 
in these arches are very thin mortar joints matching those of the 
Hammond Harwood House. The moulded white wood window frames, 
the sills of the exterior windows, the small window panes, and the 
muntins or wood sticks holding the glass in the window sash, are all 
taken from old examples in Annapolis. 


“The tower in the rear of the building was inspired by one of the 
buildings done by Sir Christopher Wren during his practice in London. 
The wrought iron work and entrance gates were inspired by the en- 
trance gates in Westover, Virginia. All of this wrought iron work 
was done by Mr. Carroll Elder in his forge in Easton, Talbot County, 
Maryland. All the millwork, interior and exterior, was executed in the 
mill of C. O. Wurzberger and Sons, in Baltimore. 


“The coat-of-arms of the State of Maryland was modeled in clay 

and plaster, put together in the finest quality kiln dried white pine, 

and carved in a wood worker’s shop in Philadelphia.”? 

The building was completed by the end of 1939 and was occupied during 
the month of December by the office of the Comptroller and other agencies 
of the State government, primarily those which had been previously housed 
in other buildings in Annapolis. It has been so occupied since that time 
except for a short period during the term of James J. Lacy as Comptroller. 
Mr. Lacy removed most of the personnel of his office to Baltimore over the 
indignant opposition of many Annapolitans. After Mr. Lacy’s death his suc- 
cessor, J. Millard Tawes, reversed the move, and at this time his office is by 
far the largest tenant of the building. 


3 Communication of Henry Powell Hopkins to the writer, August 23, 1950. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF BUILDINGS 


The date in the left-hand column ts that of the erection of the building. 
The date in the right-hand column is the date of destruction unless other- 
wise indicated. A blank. space in the right-hand column indicates that the 
building still stands. 


1695-1698 
1695-1704 
1696 

1696 (?) 
1696/97-1701 
1699-1707 
1701-1703 
1704-1706 
1716-1718 


717 (2) 

1729 
1729-Certainly 
finished by 1733. 
1735-1737 
1736-1739 


1740 (?) 


1742-1743 
1742-1744; com- 


pleted 1786-1792. 


1752 
1759 

1772-1780 

1775, 1784-1792 
1784-1787 
1785-1793 


First Annapolis State House 1704 
St. Anne’s, First Church 1775 
Public Necessary, First Building 1785 
The Prison, First Building Unknown 
King William School After 1786 
The Prison, Second Building Abandoned 1736 
Powder House or Magazine, First Building T7AZICL) 


Second Annapolis State House 1770 or 1771 


After 1821, 
before 1840 


The Armory or Conference Chamber 


The Market House, First Building Unknown 
The Market House Second Building 1752 
The “Repository” For The Old Records Unknown 


The Old Treasury 
The Prison, Third Building 


During Revolu- 
tionary War, 
probably 1781. 

The Old Governor’s Mansion or 


Government House IQOI 
Powder House or Magazine, Second Building 1759 
The First Governor’s Mansion—Bladen’s 

Folly—McDowell Hall _— 
The Market House, Third Building Unknown 
Powder House or Magazine, Third Building After 1768 
The Third Annapolis State House -—~— 
St. Anne’s, Second Church 1858 
The Market House, Fourth Building 1857 


Second Dome of The Third State House 
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1786-1789 
1789 
1793 
1834-1835 
1857 
1858-1859 
1858-1859 
1859 
1868-1869 
1886 


IQOI-1903 
1902-1903 
1902-1905 
1913 

1913 

1934-1935 
1938-1939 
1940-1941 
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Public Necessary, Second Building 

Methodist Meeting House 

The Prison, Fourth Building 

The Gunhouse or Cannon Shed 

The Market House, Fifth Building 

The Octagonal Annex of The Third State House 
The Land Office or Record Office 

St. Anne’s, Third Church 

Government House or The Governor’s Mansion 


The Rectangular Annex of The Third 
State House 


The Court of Appeals or Public Building 
Heating and Power Plant 

New Annex, Third State House 

First Modern Armory 

The Prison, Fifth Building 

Hall of Records 

The State Office Building 

Second Modern Armory 
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INDEX 


This index refers only to proper names and to buildings. 


A 

Addison, John, 24 

Adison, Thomas, 27 

Allen, Ethan, 19, 19 n., 20 

Allen, J[ames] W., 118 

Allen, Mrs. J[ames] W., 118 

Anderson, Joseph Horatio, 84 

Anderson, William, 83-84 

Andrew, David M., Company, 55 

Andrews, R. Snowden, 118 

Annapolis School, 28 n. 

Anne, Queen of England, 15, 50 

Anne Arundel County Courthouse, in First 
State House, 3, 63; in Second State 
House, 14; in Conference Chamber, 52-54, 
69 

Anne Arundel County School, 28 

Armory, Conference Chamber, or Council 
House, 48-54; fate of, v; completed, vi; 
description, 15, 28; location of, 27; arms 
kept in, 44, 113; repairs to, 65, 68; records 
kept in, 127 

Armory, First Modern, 54-55, 131; Second 
Modern, vi, 55-56, 119, 131 

Ashman, George, 18 

Ayers, Richard, 101 


B 


Backhaus, Albert P., 1o1 

Baldwin, Rosa, 31 n. 

Baldwin and Pennington, 55, 100, 121 
Ball, Benjamin, 30 

Baltimore, Lord, 50 

Baltimore and Annapolis Railroad, 126 
Baltimore Brick Company, 55 
Baltimore City Hall, 107 n. 

Bartlett, Robbins & Co., 124 

Beard, Matthew, 42 

Beard, Richard, 8 n., 41-42, 57-58 
Beirne, Rosamond Randall, 84 
Bellis, Joseph H., 55 

Bennett, Elizabeth, 37 

Bigger, John, 24 

Black, William, 15 n., 27-28, 51, 119 
Blackistone, Nathaniell, 10-11 
Blackwell, Thomas, 5 

Bladen, Thomas, 43, 71, 77, 79, 80 
Bladen, William, 2, 12-14, 33, 34 


Bladen’s Folly, see Governor’s House 

Blair, M[ontgomery], 73, 74 

Blay, Edward, 12, 13-14 

Blue Church, Old, see Methodist Meeting 
House 

Bond, Carroll T., 127 

Boothby, Edward, 24 

Bordley, Stephen, 43, 77-78, 79 

Bordley, Thomas, 78 

Bordley-Randall House, 130, 131 

Botts, Joshua, 92, 93 

Boyd, Jeremiah L., 97 n. 

Bradford, Augustus, 74 

Bradford, A[ugustus] W., 73-74 

Brice, James, 21, 38, 62 

Brice House, 132 

Brooks, Samuel W., 46 

Brown, John S., 118 

Bryan, William, 62 

Buckland, William, 84 

Butler, Edward, 27 


Cc 


Caldwell, [John], 51 n. 

Calvary Methodist Church, 130 

Calvert, Cecilius, 78 

Calvert, Charles, 50 

Canfield, Thomas, 93 

Cannon Shed (also referred to as Gun- 
house), 46, 58, 60, 113-114, 115 

Canterbury, the Archbishop of, 24 

Capt. Hill’s House, 41 n. 

Carroll, Charles, 57, 81 

Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton, 38, 39, 103, 
106 

Carroll, Nicholas, 60-61 

Celie, Benjamine, 33 

Chalmers, John, 111 

Chase Home, 132 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, 116, 
117 

Cheseldyne (Cheseldyn), Kenelm, 9, 24 

Claget, [Thomas John], 21 

Clark (Clarke), Joseph, v, 21, 45-46, 47, 72, 
79, 83, 84-85, 85 n., 80, 91, 92, 93, 94, 94 n., 
95 n. 

Chase, Samuel, 103, 106 

Claude, William T., 85 n. 


135 


136 


Clayton, 2..C., 70 

Closen, Baron de, 72 

Cogswell Construction Company, 70 

Comegys, [Cornelius], 111 

Compton, Bishop Henry, 23 

Comptroller’s Office, see Record Office 

Condit, J. R., 22 

Conference Chamber, Council House, or 
Armory, 48-54; fate of, v; completed, vi; 
description, 15, 28; location of, 27; arms 
kept in, 44, 113; repairs to, 65, 68; records 
kept in, 127 

Cony, Peregrine, 24 

Cook, Ebenezer, 58 

Cooke, Thomas, 50 

Costanza Construction Company, 55 

Council House, Conference Chamber, or 
Armory, 48-54; fate of, v; completed, vi; 
description, 15, 28; location of, 27; arms 
kept in, 44, 113; repairs to, 65, 68; records 
kept in, 127 

Coursey, Henry, 24 

Court of Appeals Building (also referred 
to as Public Building), 121-123; building 
of, vi; tunnel to, 101; State Library in, 
105; Land Office in, 117; location of, 130 

Coyle, Edward, 64 

Crauford, James, 10 

Creagh, Patrick, 36, 36 n., 43-44, 51, 66-67, 
77 

Crofts (Croffts), Henry, 17, 18, 25 

Cumming, Robert, 36 

Customs House, 58, 59 


D 


Dallam, Richard, 34 

Dance, Benjamin, 95, 95 n. 

Dance, Mary, 95 

Dance, Thomas, 80, 94, 95, 95 n. 

Daniel, Charles, 58 n. 

Davidson, John, 21, 60-61, 62 

Davis Construction Company, 131 

Davis, Deering, 92 n. 

Davis, John M., 62 

Dent, William, to 

Denton, Vachel, 35 

Dielman, Louis H., 104 

DillVA ir 100m: 

Dixon, Balbirnie & Dixon, 115 

Dobson, Thomas, 14 

Donaldson, James, 44 

Dorsey, Edward, 2, 3, 7, 12, 13-14, 17-18, 
24, 25-26, 41 n. 
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Dorsey, [Edward, Jr.?], 41 n. 
Dorsey, John, 41 

Dorsey houses and land, 41 n. 
Duff, Simon, 67-68, 78 

Dugan, M. C., 103 

Dulany (Dulaney), Daniel, 35, 81 
Duvall, [Gabriell], 95, 111 


E 
Eddis, William, 16, 71-72 
Eden, [Robert], 71, 72 
Edmunds, James R., Jr., 101 
Elder, Carroll, 132 
Ennals, Thomas, 24 
Evitts (Evett), Joseph, 37, 67 


F 


Facer, Elizabeth, 31 

Facer, Henry, 31 

Fenhagen, G. Corner, 109 

Ffish, Henry, 8 n. 

Fielder (Feidler, Feilder, Ffeilder, Ffield- 
er), Thomas, 17, 18, 24, 25 

Fifth Regiment Armory, 123 

First State House, 1-11; burning of, 12, 57, 
63, 127; purchase of materials for, 24; 
difficulty with workmen, 32; storage of 
arms in, 41; construction of, 45 

Fisher and Taylor, Architects, 120 

Fletcher, Frederick A., Io1, 123 

Forbes, George, 130 n. 

Forrest, [Uriah], 111 

Fowler, Jubb, 46 n. 

Fowler, Laurence Hall, 55-56, 70, 101, 107 n., 
100, 128, 130, 132 

Franklin, George E., 118 

Franklin, Thomas, 113 n. 

Frazer, Joshua, 68 

Frederick, George A., 96-97, 98, 107, 107 n., 
108 n. 

Free School, see King William School 

Freeman (Ffreeman), William, 24, 29, 30 

Fry, Clyde M., 120 

Funk, John B., 1o1 


G 
Gale, [Levin], 43 
Garey, Laurence, 8 n. 
Garrett, Amos, 19, 31 
Gaudreau, Paul L., 1o1 
Georgetown College Library, 102 
Ghiselin, Reverdy, 37 


INDEX 


Gilmour, William, 94 

Gordon, Robert, 37, 38 n. 

Government House (also referred to as 
Governor’s Mansion), vi, 118-120 

Governor’s House (also referred to as 
Bladen’s Folly and McDowell Hall), 77-80; 
completion of, vi; architect for, 21; foun- 
dation of, 28; on site of* the Powder 
House, 43; transfer to St. John’s College, 
71 

Governor’s Mansion, see Government House 

Governor’s Mansion, Old (also referred to 
as Government House), 71-76; transfer 
to Naval Academy, vi, 118; repairs to, 
45-46, 85, OI 

Gray, Joseph, 12 

Green, Mrs. M[atilda] E., 118 

Green, T. Kent, 55 

Greenberry, [Charles], 10 

Griffith, Thomas W., 48, 83, 84 

Gunhouse, see Cannon Shed 


H 


Half Moon Battery, 44, 52 

Hall, John, 26, 38, 81 

Hall, William, 38 

Hall of Records, v, vi, 103, 122, 127-129 

Hammond, Charles, 35, 43 

Hammond (Hamond), John, 7, 10, 34 

Hammond, Philip, 35 

Hammond, Thomas W., 118 

Hammond and King, 21 

Hammond-Harwood House, 132 

Harris, Isaac, 62 

Harwood, Nicholas, 87, 88 

Harwood, [Richard], 95 

Harwood, Thomas, 60-61, 69 

Hayward, Thomas, 124-125 

Hazard, Ebenezer, 87 n., 89-90 

Heating and Power Plant, 124-126 

Herman, Casparus, 3-4, 5-7 

Herman, Mrs. Katherine, 7 

Hewett, John, 24 

Higginbotham (Higinbotom), [Ralph], 21 

Hill, Harry W., 66 

Hill, Richard, 18, 33, 41 n. 

Hohne, W. M., 70 

Holand, William, 27 

Hollingshead, Obadiah, 19 

Hopkins, Henry Powell, 55-56, 70, 70 n., 
IOI, 130, 132 

Hospital House, 31 
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Hurst, Jacob, 60 
Hutchins, Charles, 2, 24 
Hutchison, William, 18 
Hyde, Daniel T., 62 


J 

Jacobs (Jacob), Ezekiel, 69 

Jacques, Lancelot, 50, 81 

Jamison, T. Worth, tor 

Jeffers, Anne Burton, 105 

Jefferson, Thomas, 16, 52, 78-79 

Jenifer, Daniel of St. Thomas, 45, 91, 92, 
92 n. 

Jenkins, [Thomas], 107 

Jennings, Edmund, 71, 72 

Jennings House, see Governor’s Mansion, 
Old 

Johnson, Joshua, 16 n. 

Johnson, Reverdy, 73-74 

Johnson, Robert, 37 

Johnson, Thomas, Jr., 81, 94 n. 

Jones, John, 13-14 

Jowles, Henry, 9 


K 


Kentish House (also referred to as Work- 
man House), 30 

Key, Mrs. Rebecca Campbell, 2, 15, 16, 21, 
27, 29, 50, 53, 54, 60, 72, 78, 92, 94 

Key, Robert, 21 

King, Thomas, 35 n. 

King William School (also referred to as 
Free School), 23-31; torn down, v; de- 
scription of, 15, 51, 52; used as church, 
20; storage of arms in, 41; not offered to 
Continental Congress, 53, 69; location of, 
59; transfer of funds to St. John’s Col- 
lege, 79 

Knipp, [John C.], 107 

Knott, Henry A., Inc., 101-102 

Kries, Lee, 47 n. 


L 

Lacy, James J., 132 

Lafayette, the Marquis de, 80, 112, 114 

Land Office, see Record Office 

Lane, William Preston, Jr., iv, 66, 70, 100, 
100 n., IOI, 109, 120, 122 

Latrobe, Ferdinand C., 118 

Lawrence (Laurence), Sir Thomas, 9, 23, 
24 

Leach (Leech), John, 13-14, 18 

Lee, Thomas Sim, 72 
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Lewis, Richard, 7, 32 

Liberti, Enrico, 109 

Library, see State Library 

Library of Congress, 102, 122 
Linthicum, Benjamin, 62 

Loan-Office, see Old Treasury Building 
Long, Robert C., 102-103, 113 


M 


McDowell Hall, see Governor’s House 

McGuire, Patrick, 73 

McKubin, James, 39 

Mackubin, James, 60 

McShain, John R., Inc., ror 

Magazine, see Powder House 

Magee, Mrs. Mary S., 21 n., 85 

Magruder, Peter H., 75-76 

Mariartte, Daniell, 27 

Market House, original site, 57-58; First 
Building, 58, 113; Second Building, 58- 
59; Third Building, 59-60, 87, 111; Fourth 
Building, 60-62; Fifth Building, 62 

Maryland Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 54 n. 

Mayer, Frank B., 108 

Melvin, Ridgely P., 128 

Meredith, Humphry, 67 

Methodist Chapel, 54 

Methodist Church, old, 111, 111 n; new, 
112; see also Calvary Methodist Church 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Maryland Ave- 
nue, 54 n. 

Methodist Meeting House, 60, 111-112 

Middleton, Gilbert, 37, 61 

Mifflin, Benjamin, 16, 27, 52 

Mills, James, 113 n. 

Minskie, Mrs., 67 

Moss, Mrs. Jane R., 21 n. 

Murphy, Daniel J., 55 

Myers, Louis, 55 


N 
Needles, John, 107 n. 
Nice, Harry Whinna, 100, 120, 131 
Nicholson, Sir Francis, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 22, 23, 


24, 26, 20, 30, 59 
Norris, Walter B., 20 


O 
O’Conor, Herbert R., 100 
O’Donnell, J[ames] J., ror 
Offutt, T. Scott, 127 
Ogle, [Samuel], 77 
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Old Blue Church, see Methodist Meeting 
House 

Old Senate Chamber, see Senate Chamber, 
Old 

Old Treasury Building, (also referred to as 
Treasury Office and Loan-Office), 66-70; 
restoration of, iv-v; confused with Con- 
ference Chamber, 48; not offered to Con- 
tinental Congress, 53; endangered by fire, 
112; encircled by wall, 114; pictures of, 
115; treasurer moved from, 121; Depart- 
ment of Public Information moved to, 
123; tunnel to, 126 

Oldmixon, J[ohn], 27 

Owen and Morrow, 104 


D 


Paca, William, 72, 81, 103, 106 

Page, John, 52, 79 

Paper Currency Office, see Repository for 
the Old Records 

Paul, Gilman d’Arcy, 109 

Pennington, Josias, 99, 100 

Perlman, Philip B., 1090 

Perry, [Micajah], 24 

Phelps, [Charles E.], 73 

Philips, James, 12 

Philips, Solomon, 70 

Phillips, [James], 19 

Phipps, Louis N., 130 

Pindle, Thomas N., 70 

Pinkney, J[onathan], 16 n. 

Pinkney, William, 26 

Pinkney House, 121 

Pleasants, J. Hall, 127 

Powder House (also referred to as Maga- 
zine), First Building, 41-43; Second 
Building, 43-44, 77; Third Building, 44; 
rented, 113, 113 n. 

Prison (also referred to as Public Gaol), 
First Building, 32, 33-34; Second Build- 
ing, 32-35, 35 n., 36; Third Building, 35- 
38, 67; Fourth Building, 38-40; Fifth 
Building, 30, 40 

Public Building, 
Building 

Public Gaol, see Prison 

Public Necessary (also referred to as Pub- 
lic Temple), First Building, 45; Second 
Building, 45-47, 115 

Public Record Office of Williamsburg, 65 

Public Temple, see Public Necessary 


see Court of Appeals 
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Q 
Quynn, Allen, 38 n., 92, 95, 111 


R 


Randall, John, 39 

Randall House, 130, 131 

Record Office (also referred to as Land 
Office and Comptroller’s Office), 115-117; 
sanitary facilities in, 46-47; used as ar- 
mory, 54 n; quarters in for Comptroller, 
Chancery Record Keeper, and Land 
Office, 95; location of, 113, 114; moved to 
Court of Appeals Building, 121, 122; 
heating of, 125-126; records kept in, 127 n. 

Reith, Robert, 37 

Repository for the Old Records (also re- 
ferred to as the Paper Currency Office), 
63-65; construction of, vi, 127; arms 
stored in, 44; iron chests kept in, 66; re- 
pairs to, 68 

Retalick, Simon, 94 n. 

Ridgely, Absolum, 111 

Ridgely, [Charles], 111 

Ridgely, David, 48, 50, 53-54, 58, 72, 102- 
103, 124 

Ridgely, Henry, 2, 58 

Riley, Elihu S., 20, 21-22, 48, 106, 108, 112 

Ritchie, Albert C., 119, 127, 129 

Robin, the Abbe C. C., 90 

Robotham, George, 24 

Rozalini, Mr., 67 

Rumney, Edward, 68 


S 

St. Anne’s, first church, v, 17-20, 24-25, 27; 
second church, v, 20-22, 89; third church, 
v, 22 

St. Anne’s Vestry House, 20 

St. John’s College, additional buildings, vi; 
transfer of funds from King William 
School, 28-29, 79-80; Old Governor’s 
Mansion turned over to, 71; location of, 
78; Pinkney house moved to, 121; site of 
Hall of Records received from, 128 

Salter, John, 41 

Sands, Ann, 21 n. 

Sangston, L[aurence] P., 101 

Saunders (Sanders), James, 18, 19, 26 

Scarlett, Charles, Jr., 84, 93 n. 

Schenck, [Robert C.], 73 

Schoepf, Johan David, 69 n., 90 n., 92 
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Scott, Upton, 37, 43-44 

Seamanship Hall, 75 

Second State House (also referred to as 
Court-House), 12-16; shortage of space 
in, vi; appearance of, 2, 27, 28, 51, 52; 
need for, 10-11; location of, 20, 49, 50; 
razing of, 44, 81, 82; meeting at, 60; not 
suitable for lodging iron chests, 64; re- 
pairs to, 65, 68 

Semmes, [Benedict J.], 85 

Senate Chamber, Old, 105-110; near the 
Council House, 48; room above, 88, 97; 
heating and ventilation of, 96; condition 
of floor, 97; balcony removed, 98; recep- 
tion held in, 99, 100; repairs to, 100 

Seymour, [John], 12 

Sharpe, Horatio, 37, 38 n., 71, 84 

Shaw, John, 46, 46 n., 69, 107, 108-109 

Shield, Joseph, 94 

Shmiedar, Mary, 31 

Sioussat, Annie Leakin, 50 

Slacum, George, 32 

Smith and others, 43 

Smith, Henry, 99 

Smith, Henry, and Sons, 122 

Smith, John Walter, 99 

Smith, Philemon, 19 

Smith, Robert, 24 

Soley, James Russel, 72 

Stansbury, E. I., 70 

State House, see First State House, Second 
State House, and Third State House 

State Library, 102-105; in King William 
School, 26; Rectangular Annex, 47, 98, 
103-105, 121; Octagonal Annex, 98, 103, 
116, 121, 126; Semi-Octagonal Bay, 102- 
103; in Court of Appeals Building, 105, 
121, 122; heating of, 124, 126 

State Office Building, vi, 55, 56, 122, 130-132 

Stermy, William, 8 n. 

Steuart, William, 37 

Steward, Col. [John?], 93 

Stewart, Joseph W., 103 

Stoddert, James, 27, 35, 37, 51, 57 

Stone, Thomas, 103, 106 

Superintendent’s House, 75-76 

Sutton, Ashbury, 37 

Swann, [Thomas], 73, 74 


T 


Talbot County Courthouse, 83, 102 n. 
Tasker, Benjamin, 50, 58 n., 64 


140 INDEX 


Tawes, J. Millard, 132 U 

Taylor, John, 12 United States Naval Academy, vi, 73, 118 
Taylor, Owen M., 96 n. United States Post Office, 131 

Thatcher, James, 65, 90 

Theatre, 20, 65 V 


Third State House, 81-110; roof of, v, 60; 
building of, vi; new annex, vi, 47, 98- 
100, 101, 104-105; location of, 15, 46, 48, Ww 
00, 69 my T17i arclitects::0%y) 21 B2r85: wallace, Charles, 16 11) 21/39) 00 Oxaeaa 
91-94, 96-98, 99-100, IOI, 102-103, 105, , 

106, 107, 108-109; sanitary conveniences 85-87, 88, 89, OI, 105, 105 n. 

in, 47; Anne Arundel County offices not Walsh, John C., 118 

in, 52; offered to Continental Congress, Walton, James A., 55 

53, 69; surrounded by wall, 54; descrip- Warfield, Edwin, 99, 100, 105, 108, 117 
tion of, 65; finishing of, 79; builder, first | Warfield, Richard, 35 

stage, 83, 85-88, 89, 91, 105; builder, second Washington, [George], 80, 109 
stage, 92-94; first dome, 86-88, 89-92, 93; Waters, John, 13-14 

second dome, 83, 91-95, 90, 100; contrac- Welch, John, 58 

tors, 94, 90, I0I-102, 103, 104, 105; semi- Wells, Elijah, 103, 113 
octagonal bay, 95, 102-103; octagonal an-. Wells, John, 12 

nex, 95, 98, 103, 121, 126; rectangular Welpley, Andrew, 42 

annex, 98, 103-105, 121, 126; endangered Werntz, Robert L., 54 

by fire, 112; records kept in, 115-116, 127; Westover, 132 

Court of Appeals removed from, 117, Wharteld,fAlexandert27 
121; repairs to, 119; senators’ offices re- Wit, Tees R, Jr ioe 
moved from, 122; heating of, 124-126; Whitehall 84 es 

see also Senate Chamber, Old, and State Williams famed are 


Library ee 
Williams, Joseph, 60-61 


Thomas, E. Clifton, 109 ge 
Thomas, [Francis], 73 Williamson, Hugh, 109 n. 


Vangazelo, Jacob, 7, 32 


Thompson, John, 24, 51, 50 n., 67 Wilson, John Appleton, 82, 100, 106, 108, 
Tilghman, Oswald, 54, 83, 114 n. 108 n., 109 

Tilghman, Tench, 28, 28 n., Wilson, Josiah, 34 

Toadvin, E. Stanley, 117, 121 Workman (Workeman), Anthony, 29-30 
Torrey, Charles Turner, 40 n. Workman House (also referred to as 


Trader, Arthur, 35 n., 47 n., 117, 117 n. 
Treasury Building, see Old Treasury Build- 
ing 


Kentish House), 29-30 
Worthington, Brice Thomas Beale, 38 
Treasury Office, see Old Treasury Building Worthington, John, 18 : 
Tryon Palace, iv Wren (Wrenn), Sir Christopher, 89, 132 


Tuck, Washington G., 114 Wurzberger, C. O., and Sons, 132 

Turpin, Wachter & Associates, IOI, 123 

Tyler, Robert, 12 Y 

Tytes, William, 64 Young (Younge), Samuel, 10, 12, 18, 33, 41 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HALL OF RECORDS COMMISSION 


No. 1. Calendar of Maryland State Papers, No. 1 The Black Books, 

LOHR Re ree ert ee CLs soe oe Sorrento ee vii Le cise $1.00 
No. 2. Catalogue of Archival Material, Hall of Records, 1942* ........ $1.00 
No. 3. Index to the Maryland Line in the Confederate Army, 1945 ..... $1.00 
No. 4. Land Office and Prerogative Court Records of Colonial Mary- 

RINE OOM MEMEO soca ata is wath Cg te ote ta eve Rita te a soy wh $2.00 
No. 5. Calendar of Maryland State Papers, No. 2 The Bank Stock 

APES LOA Men eer aR aera chicas! Nie dis atleast oe off! te eteee dw a $2.00 
No. 6. Calendar of Maryland State Papers, No. 3 The Brown Books, 

ROLES . As ease CS onmirhed tetera arto oak Ss GA a aT gr OR AAS $2.00 
No. 7. Calendar of Maryland State Papers, No. 4, Part One, The 

Pm COS aT OGO Mer ese tcs tani Sart acetic, aie he east esl aioe thee $2.00 
No. 8. Calendar of Maryland State Papers, No. 4, Part Two, The 

GMO eS LOG 28 Bete. ate ic ck Se tye ele en ae Oat ee Feeds oe Sheleig $3.00 
No. 9. Buildings of the State of Maryland at Annapolis, 1954 ........ $3.00 


* Out of print. 
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